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HEARING ON ENSURING KIDNEY 
PATIENTS RECEIVE SAFE AND 
APPROPRIATE ANEMIA MANAGEMENT CARE 


Tuesday, June 26, 2007 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Subcommittee on Health, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a.m., in Room 
1102, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Fortney Pete Stark 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH 

FOR IMMEDIATE RE T, EA SE CONTACT: (202) 225 093943 

June 26, 2007 

HI^15 


Stark Announces a Hearing on Ensuring 
Kidney Patients Receive Safe and 
Appropriate Anemia Management Care 

House Ways and Means Health Subcommittee Chairman Pete Stark (D-CA) an- 
nounced today that the Subcommittee on Health will hold a public hearing on safety 
concerns regarding the dosing of erythropoiesis stimulating agents (ESAs), vari- 
ations in utilization of ESAs across providers, and reimbursement issues. The hear- 
ing will take place at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, June 26, 2007, in Room 1100, 
Longworth House Office Building. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from the invited witness only. However, any individual or organiza- 
tion not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for con- 
sideration by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

The Medicare program began covering treatment for patients with End Stage 
Renal Disease (ESRD) beginning in 1972. According to the U.S. Renal Data System 
(USRDS), the dialysis population reached nearly 336,000 patients in 2004 at a cost 
of $20.1 billion. This amounts to a 57 percent increase in Medicare ESRD spending 
since 1999. In 2004, the average annual cost per Medicare beneficiary was $58,000. 

When a patient’s kidneys stop working, as is the case with ESRD patients, they 
often cannot produce enough of the hormone erythropoietin, which helps the body 
produce red blood cells. As a result, these patients suffer from anemia. Synthetic 
versions of er 3 dhropoietin are collectively referred to as erythropoiesis stimulating 
agents (ESAs), which are sold in the U.S. under the brand names of Epogen, Procrit, 
and Aranesp. 

Dialysis care has made great strides in treating anemia, and this achievement is 
directly linked to significant increases in doses of ESAs. Dosing levels increased dra- 
matically in recent years, with average weekly dose of ESAs increasing nearly 4,000 
units between 2000 and 2004. Medicare spending for ESAs increased by 17 percent 
from 2003 to 2004 alone, up to $1.8 billion. Spending on ESAs per person per month 
is now nearly one-half of the monthly cost for dialysis. 

While ESAs are critical to treatment of anemia for ESRD patients, higher doses 
that raise red blood cells above a certain threshold have been found to pose signifi- 
cant health risks to patients. The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) recently 
issued a black box label warning of risk of blood clots, strokes, heart failure and 
heart attacks in kidney patients in such circumstances. Furthermore, as both the 
Medicare Payment Advisory Commission and the Government Accountability Office 
point out, there are flaws in the current Medicare reimbursement system. The exist- 
ing Medicare payment system incentivizes higher doses in certain circumstances, 
with resulting health risks and higher costs for beneficiaries and taxpayers. 

“My priority for Medicare ESRD policy is to ensure patient safety while 
also protecting taxpayers from unnecessary expenditures,” stated Chairman 
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Stark in announcing the hearing. “Health risks associated with higher doses 
and well-documented flaws in a payment system that encourages higher 
dosing highlights that this issue is ripe for reexamination. We must do bet- 
ter for our ESRD beneficiaries and for the taxpayers.” 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

The hearing will focus on the safety concerns regarding dosing of ESAs for ESRD, 
variations in utilization of ESAs across providers, and issues related to reimhurse- 
ment. 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS : 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
wehsite and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov, select “llOth Congress” from the menu entitled, 
“Committee Hearings” .•//waysandmeans.house.gov/Hearings.asp?congress=18). 
Select the hearing for which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, 
“Click here to provide a submission for the record.” Once you have followed the on- 
line instructions, completing all informational forms and clicking “submit” on the 
final page, an email will be sent to the address which you supply confirming your 
interest in providing a submission for the record. You MUST REPLY to the email 
and ATTACH your submission as a Word or WordPerfect document, in compliance 
with the formatting requirements listed below, by close of business Tuesday, July 
10 , 2007 . Finally, please note that due to the change in House mail policy, the U.S. 
Capitol Police will refuse sealed-package deliveries to all House Office Buildings. 
For questions, or if you encounter technical problems, please call (202) 225-1721. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS: 


The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing record. As al- 
ways, submissions will be included in the record according to the discretion of the Committee. 
The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, but we reserve the right to format 
it according to our guidelines. Any submission provided to the Committee by a witness, any sup- 
plementary materials submitted for the printed record, and any written comments in response 
to a request for written comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission 
or supplementary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be 
maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, and telephone and fax numbers of each witness. 


Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 
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Chairman STARK. Good morning. We’ll begin our hearing on en- 
suring that kidney patients receive safe and appropriate anemia 
management care. 

Delegate Christian-Christensen, acting administrator Norwalk, 
Dr. Jenkins, Mr. Vito and the advocates and researchers on our 
third panel, I want to thank you for being here today. My hope is 
that we won’t be interrupted by too many votes so that we can pro- 
ceed and not keep you here all day. 

Ms. Norwalk, I believe it will be her last scheduled appearance 
before the Ways and Means Committee in her current position, and 
I want to wish her luck in whatever her future endeavors may be 
and to thank Ms. Norwalk for her service at CMS. 

As you know, the issue of Medicare’s care for end-stage renal dis- 
ease, ESRD, patients was one where our former chairman Bill 
Thomas and I were in agreement. We’re here today to advance the 
discussion of safety issues and the problems with the current reim- 
bursement system that Chairman Thomas raised in our last hear- 
ing in December. 

In 2005, there were 321,000 Medicare beneficiaries receiving di- 
alysis. We spent 8 billion on their dialysis and drugs including the 
anti-anemia drug Epogen. Erom ’91 to 2004, Medicare spending on 
Epogen for ESRD patients grew from $245 million to $2 billion, an 
increase of over 700 percent. 

We fully recognize that Epogen and other drugs like it, known 
collectively as ESAs, are critical to the treatment of anemia for 
ESRD patients. No one disputes the underlying benefit of this ther- 
apy for people suffering from anemia, however there are two major 
concerns regarding the use of ESA’s. 

Eirst, we must put patient safety first. We’ll hear from the FDA 
that when anti-anemia drugs are used to raise red blood cell levels 
above a certain threshold there’s a risk of death, blood clots, 
strokes, heart failure and heart attacks. We need to keep this in 
mind as we’re dealing with populations that are more vulnerable 
to these conditions. 

Second, we’re stewards of taxpayers’ dollars. The current Medi- 
care reimbursement system creates incentives for higher dosing of 
ESAs, which lead not only to the aforementioned health risks, but 
also come at a higher cost to taxpayers and beneficiaries. 

The Office of the Inspector General will present their new report, 
released today, documenting that large dialysis organizations make 
a profit on each and every dose of Epogen. Recent research pub- 
lished in JAMA shows that for-profit dialysis centers dose Epogen 
at higher levels than not-for-profit centers. The payment system 
leads to perverse incentives that we cannot ignore. 

I would say that the opposite is true. If we reduce the payment 
we might have incentive for providers to cut the level of ESAs and 
thereby have people’s levels dropped to a dangerous level on the 
minus side. 

I did hear this morning that Amgen is releasing some numbers 
today as a part of an industry public relations stunt. And if Amgen 
and the rest of the industry are finally admitting that there are 
health safety concerns and lowering Epogen dosing accordingly. I’m 
glad to hear it. 
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This announcement proves however that there are additional ef- 
ficiencies that can be gained by reducing Epogen doses. Clearly 
what I’ve been saying all along is true. The industry only responds 
when we threaten to do the right thing and remove their incentive 
to inflate doses as a way to reap profits. Medicare can be a better 
purchaser of care for dialysis beneficiaries and can do so in a way 
that ensures more efficient use of ESAs and better health outcomes 
for beneficiaries. 

I’d like to quote from a few letters that I’ve recently received and 
will set the stage for what we’ll talk about today. Without objec- 
tion, the letters will be entered into the record in their entirety. 
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lAs. iJhinuri u J UvclHnid IIh SuluHinJUnc 

I Bn Mhcucd Ull prwl^, li^ wvpn-^iai, A bULAfUDIL JU PMAjid A/i 

Htflcon- pJTTV «■ Ld- fn* w rtar ^ w pgchi mp vfl h 

niDd ‘ 1 ™^ CESHD^ u ^iiiJLkrti u^pwrucudiL kLlnij tdJjuu.' 

MeOes^ SVD iMntni. puJHM rec-H w i LrctlmeK Iohvti v 

whith nmima auiHi fliriiii hiU LuiIjh fmi liy Utoudflrum h^Murly 
c£m liefTd uid Hivjo« nfAieij wilKlrdAl^^dd vfwiefTU. 

LnrJivitaf Ln mnlHiafu imiJMiij. Hub ihp Iik^ ^hrlAwy 
diriC04ri. luCtL J9 tiiu ] \fftf UMdeiJdiilJ. DcUikiJ k\Ii€ftj£Mi iVi 

linndlhrf fujrmLf: prap E^Atl a»^ #. 

cnhifun&iiAlkjii D^alililaJi A n i»iiLn 

p«rit4t Ht bxlwlKl Ln m c^fwrl-r^itilri JfrrxifliLmfir- 

^BnUinjv AlVdiimj AiiQT>ff¥iJ_^J3^ii^u'L^/'qT¥>nlJ^.4U SS/tS^ 

&r?^\a^ H^uUFnTwLf iQ7T>?4mji'-paif i::iMr4F?^ Tltb JCfCdt 

djir^ viILJi ■ L^ljTdjnj li^aiiBiL, wbi raWiiiH ^ u Durw^lbK' 4, Euud, 
Lkwi [f llK-fiU CcfnpiMet- h. Bfid F4e«n9 ' Toi^at% Mietncm 

h^ll^j^i^ Lbf s^irnnllai Ln Llimi r^nrL uid rarpm Lo mrrwnu^un rtUar 

v\iiitvia a ibt htAJlrd. TTit wwl: PM-f^ffanYitd [ailtt ttpon 

BM-rriLctubd tnanwilAfKF bk^ vrpfitHl 

*n/lrii ij u-.iPitar i-ii 


«0v4h 4I prn El. Prmi Mnlcn EH 

JHV tTBri^ VnVM UdriAri pfejWjU.LtbViUqL ud 
rd-AnMi mdoJ-i^^FiKu hnD-cjNrid Anp ih Qfpfcilf ufeu'Acvpd tj ■ 
pfrftBnwJrBAriiiri^ p*"™ OnMnm li runa. 
vi^Lk«DT^i^w.i^xi rinj^wy^IsjiuiviiB □. ui i^yid^ 
■pA^'vMnH kT p iUii- Ii . 

^■■■*-^v ' IlfKj urf-w-- 1^^ in-_j-T fhn.'y uuA Pi^vhj 

^jUiSniiATVKB Kitf ."rakdTlnfnintfdftTKd^lknMAv.CUI-IT^ 

L-J^: Mov. 

^iW^Aid-A^gu HibaJ Dtnatr Ifiilhiii rn¥Mi_t^r ill ^Jt&iankM, MudtAff 


Mi^ I 
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uhJ •'x/am [tdU Ihu >«£ 1 < tJfedi Od »Ull/M AT rpH. iWUlbIt Id 

IBSS^twd TVmll'iTW 

uj HfvlEi&ui: ]sa^ IXyK^juiidjcIf ihi ■ pyr I'u fIll biydA yimJ yji: niJcrmJ 

piu 'Kpgnn^ bOrtk ^ 


Oricf dkK. Hsdcm'f c^npoilli' nrit, vdiJch hukI AooiniEdkMltr 
adjudiid riy yilimlJiim, uwwvd pnf^wjmlf id UiyciMy Lu pruvt^ 
»mliK dUtFUMfWKi. klilA [tffnibi ptyintnu fdr itve-dcttiiidv 

rarndnl pf^wtfir^ ooBlcIa r^ 4 jai Umi itami. 
^ i iVautl, ilddilki'ruUillid HtM U HAdii■H^I']tMJylllt nrnLiMII»K>C 
r»T>«(TWf idlW* ikiif rriFpEi^tir- nduppjwrt" di*i 

huj nnumc-d iiuj^ dyt IWr Lviu ■li-iulim- kyikUlkn, Qiy uo.' id Idi: 

EcpNTtdjT'UllAtt' ikujj !]^Tk1JJiIm IPkskk'TthMik'. Mil] pnipiin 
pyynMjly TiiTliMN limp dmiv ii^LMillilir- Iji pnf^un quiilcipC 
Ccir dH-iKidiilt^ bJlitl: dnip 4 «d)ed ■txfil trilLin. 


rtK tlTe^! AJtdVfriJ kEblJd'!- irii rt£kiiu(> dMiEtdiJEUi: Ihe- 

iinirtnipr^nrdv ICedlrviii I'mjljii^n Uru|d higLijiwn^l, xifl 

Ufil£j'LiliM}ori JtAOf ’!W ;3 liMi LiJ tlbc du Kh tst 

itpi^wifMpMnwi y hB: n«M<1n Hi Mn.ir^-i ^ 

bvpijiAcIf bllUrfi: EISHD liiup. Urriw Liw rind hidAiyliri cJdu^Ai In £l] 4 Si 
Hddinn'CKptnfllum Rtt cttWn dFAx^:' dni |3 dranKd Llja [tfroffid 
Lbykr Lin -EicnoL ic^niaL rudiuiA — niUHi lor ucli tbiui.-3<TUili du 
mof ubjoure;^ itKit^ nkii jatH- p 1 ud 4 peKorn — McAodK!] 

fujilriiil ncM hun hhIpiI Itcdi q'i:Klrrbr>qin 11117111^ lav* iHiuiiiFfl 
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Iiiea iuv m liYtiru^fCjK u^thtStt-WAhmohO^l, Ift 
ASr \3 Ngwl on XM Irww fl MM ILiww^r, r#rtm unknowni 
Un univuritkjn Jl£P-^^iU4djMj1Vffilfefnu]b rCikk^ IL 

dniiiutl ftc M 4wrTTiin<-'"fc4cf dw rvtn-pr? 

HJ Mfuilir Uiui HUMB^'lu aiilmi: ^ii^ti^f^iAi b^ulTiim^ ifriM. 

cflf-iNJif, CMS hu HD pji:4e<jira Jbc '■^p41jit dx^'-icnraqref i 

ruiu^Kliificr^ A^P, ruH^rriwd'bv LJx EuinAEimr ^■UMjLiiir, 

-CHE-hiff rocrT|?tTl[iI Jwtnu£l4« rtc die- ? peiwrc iwH-oi.'ki A!jiF 
Rnpnilhm nTfamp pxjfnvi^ Lhm iJfU|^ M r^k^ulilisl, ■■ luf^ lu 
ftjHlhlC9 tttdNt b KfiiTMC HiTitfii £f c^h blnUrMMiK«LC< ttA-anc 
ihn [im^TTWc ranpudi tin mrlof iln^. vi ai^rntivi 

uM LhkU 4r4» U AH riWMHJlp. 

'nu bnlJmd jtirtkuiAT itiiKAHi ■AllJi n^twilU 

EFoenjC*, '^[h In 37H-iccoiii|^j Jb'fS MRiTTito IlKlk-PXf pi^TTH rp* 

EnJ m HiiJjcsn^ lirilml Pvf B icE|Mul£An dnij.'' B&hD ixiLkiAi 
TMCIn-tiJmtPTW Ef ^Dten k mu^ ^ry dlij^Hbircairv^fil, od 
wfe^Jw^pnpti n tm^-MHLwj hu hmi ciltal Wn rrifriim hj mviF 

cqi^fu.AE Lhei>»enJMr £Mfl bfiBlrd ar du rul CMtrdEioc,. 

imMM -ilicuwd UwtTiuBffljT^itoi r*|>RiJi^ p1j»4 

fDUTitihtii UAity ddtiAU puJaiaj ■PitiD P£M fltMn li^ k«-‘EU>;ir Ej-wi 
f i|i^ p-H|J>w n* cH" EPfflPi«HOJlarff?nla 

Ihipta fAu pviiidhAtd ^w^mb uT^ iJn4."AjnlJiiT vlu^i' l\niid UuL 

epf n n Inn hilitd nun* on Et»«deri-^rTWiHri|E b^Rijnjr^la 

rmiltufvi uf Jiii^ — Lhmn IL iP'OiU Iwn d Lhfl bnb uffpo^wi 

dOTTWjKKd ptfc-li iJK wtdi pr-iE[l£< pjIMlrpu recEonrpffiEkd. by die- 
lliilnjj I^urlxllm.'' 


iKip.^ipm— ItatwrJHsriurii^fulf i k*i ■■ ■ RRn<^ 
hrMCodvM^ PXI AUd u nE^iMH.wl#i RVln. Lh i 

railiiffili vHrtim «■■#! nrlNril uUi un^ a*UU limiNvi ih iVirfr l^r^pi 
bmjiFKtan LHBulMl-inia^pdtritilv p«n ri^n4bt«d-siC ibMiwm 
■.■±r4',j PJ*«T rcMtatai piditM cfiLhi 

n.1^ 

AMr.£i^ bTAiviIj HkhlpBuiB JihLi Ehn^ U*aui " 

IIP PAwrrvLxtJ JbraJ ^JUbiu,T^ H, J4, HC4^ 

'Iw-ljuu 

Fvlm inkAuiii.”£iU;^ij;dAd 
TTiEup 4 auvi'n> vd. Bb I J i^nvtiM' SW'x. 
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kund Ok u«. ptTK4 jre> rT0]i|i"l>> 

^r^TT? HUA pnT^iMiam ruiiijiiMA Ui fatin' Uuiil^ Lfn 

Oni UTcd £COS^ ^ihvufh it. a ikfnixita Aui ptvviEfiitr li Ar 

diift' pn>durt iv-TiMrtk ki #r ijommtic -Mrtiiifcir upma 
nnnuciiiurl. HdvniiT, IhpABP [YUlIud KliH OP [TUdhei IlltlCt'lti Killed 
A rmWlUo mt pH' HtJlWC WVirr" -»P^H^I*™Jl»h*»l*nJH]hniJy 
rm rrujiuPialcnr Uudkim^AHP nli: bcia Influ^l^ OF 

pani|>cilifa:ip Tit licFi dFpldc «KTvc4d0n mm to tKtirncisut 

F^ myinTBp^tFiF fwr^jiicPi tfari. m im|f 'kuJ, Pjr ndUdi b- 

p«HJriJy^il.Iruvit]uly uKd, [if Ink oFpdciC'WnpsMifi f«Aj Ik 
hl'lni.3 ™(WM«7t*r Kfi'?™ rlFwl ™- Midkm ^Hndny, 


Bundled Payment 
fnr ESED 
Survitts, llwIwtUlV! 
Iiyoctable Dnt^, 
Wfrtild Promote 
Efflrteikcy anti 
Clinkrttl FlLvubilit-y 


^Lcciui/i ^tui-»u4i lr-.piijim|j b^' tpiutUi L-iM* 

bidDUkabLOpt^rorLfTM^* OTbOIEDf — DfKOlCWKrini? 
prTKfurUiTljrAPl'ra^. Prr-aBiBt^ ivKku'iPU^HiibM pi^Kirt i>yyMiiri, 

Bdwljc^ bviAi^d p^vitTM tar itrr^tn-^fvAM br-KinC'^-piv 

hwpJWj. sJfilkd rpctHtlp*. hanu b^lh a,i^riM, mif\ irpcliuiL 

nlnidJlmilun rHillUn. bi oilaXkC MM- p^jn^flLULTpSt [WM i^TOifl 4f 

trtocliltd Jwrta-irri iKTslm FTT^ttfd ■•jripfl." Tifcw** <■«! 

M«ijaf¥ PVKiRmf^ii (uuvnia Ld vMidLlilIf , b Emin 

EtM iUStKMa ir liE-41ClK¥ WKHlI ItMCHV IhTF’^n.iJ LJ1 

pp^^iiV i^JHii pk M. hbdcHrVi rainpadl* rs&i loJ 

bikiji?^ Hj-iiL'-fii iAii.hEMdLf«d Ln ]n3 Olri E^tfCDeIm'l■ 
btvdMrsh. 

Eiptfu ■hSEMfid dw B Inna^j wnnoM 

wniifl hBV bfrc-^rtonfiAi Pu*li LI vinJd »luvi|^ ^HiiJULa- 

iidiilaHty; li pirdEiftir, undtra ilntiL burrflri rvk- n?r 

n ijcOfK^ wrfuJd na kniprhaw :f< kuudimj lu 

pruvliia OHn EiSIRD dnjJj ikil] t^biiddJf i T I fchflT' bUTidlfd 

ptynwf«i ^nJd HdlM EllriEliw Ln ^nIwi rruUni. 

Im-xuv- aiaUfnm Lu pnCTcriiii ■ puCftnlAT ilniKd CrUlitAiLlj^ NdlfcOri. 
FSiir jilfhE btj\m vturij iJi4cmtH< 

mrlhnifci pTqi'c^bjviI Afwl rtnqi dniln^jJ Lbvi -niu ih? 

OjiiJKU tfcirtni » pM'VMLrti nun draei- irddcrvuca Am p^ w a rai y 


ibconpivu ivt.Ai^diifUMKU nmiiiB lEm. 

l‘^lht~Hiriahf r. ■rynlj -toapiwIfwiTTUTLFiwIi ~ii1 UM>4a ip«4rqrm 
■JJ. I . L i m Ux. Tur Lhi hp bc»<Dc’7iiMcnr4«4ntvM 

Dd RCT«!cfi hr] mrU, 


h^4 


lUD-Br-wfcr 
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Li u A conenHilHtil nindBiK dwt C?f; !4iid:r ttwikiidiijqr<< 

IcrefJJi^ n LlpndBil pK^mant' tka i^cuv LauiiiA.Aiu4j’ ■fa.SHQ LufiC±Uf£fi| 
UuLtk-^mVjllIlJAbUUUbd CSRD piJTTirnL [Ttt a^l-J^HlUFFIKj IM 
Rinlltf ^OW~*ip ai^uTtnaiTl — bkM u, m rraclaEduB. lu Hzmfl fur 

iUlhjKiEuibiii<uiUA'id4Arji9dBn.tP>^^waa[i>Kdri rn El« HH.'i. Uw 

CVVifinU' Inquired ^;M¥ Limi*' ? w^AHtiitl Eomtirl w 

EbnnulnUDn uf aiQ^ntfUl LiMUDt: pl^IMM CW B£P3 

bKJuanj.dnip-'Uvii zn-cunin^ TOhi ™**Tap*n||» ntu " 

Anlli LhF4;iiM rriioK. dv ta-AAebar £1H5^ hJ Lbr-dAnuMUldMl. 
nundiicd D>iijan. In-limiiTSOrv -u? d(l«!ml 

Aiv pA^L-i* (biyij£»ta*:d «n OUT 9 reped w dcfmfwisdpn ^wld 

In i ■iii III i Udid M^wali'l^ 

Li EMH wui^ CLiTAiLH »lK LlJtd KpUllCty Ulfl LOt NdAH Li tC- 
EdniKcnt' IHK " Bi ll[M Oflhf iiivuitm Una LMiir' fWl^klA'iiiiid.'i^ 
iijridliiaj uJ Uh Buiititt ■l■■|■l■■il IciMIaUhi, In ncf ni)«i ik Adhd dK- 
Oonen»K :n«ta(T«t#M*J»nf a biKiii»a7»ipTi««ii nn-aii Eiiillli 
jvi-FH XI twfi w paioiik. Li iHXTkiv. HAdjEdtC-BIMh] BilJlK £ECiMr 

unon (fficfeiwv ird E3HD dnip^nd wr1m wri^imiwii^ii iimtar ■ 
azaijbi jafitmiL A huiEtiaJ pmniiirt wpidd A^kjduj^lv Ciiilihx Uj life 
di'xii moM pndciiE^, u ituiv veayd hiit rwIfranriiA ►n.'ihT kj n« 
nyipi Uufi ni 1.1 iiJirp ani couU ilLVWmioa bidnaji UuJl'^v^ 

MAfUMiu irililliA cosuk IVi bxwni ex IbcDittf' LicrodHd iirddcmKd 
rort? Lanp. maafTinilim Lhi bunJiail nlL' ru^ In 

rRcnauT.'Tliia rtyriiU mufu Uiai bdLikj MdiU Lc-jiaM Appropiluc^ 

■nd UhI >lrt(r-jrf omfd iT»lfpf Li-w(P nrxrtf rndiFiluruaM 


ContaictB and 
Acknr>wlfidjpii<nta 


Ikv BKITT- oJiiTTmlkvi n|piiiix]p(ilu-yxliniMj 9 . jiaphi um 4 m£l 
A. HniK-SMiviJd u LIS-T]]! i>T4HtnH;ftli0B» pn' UntKt 
PdlTAP Idr nMr OfTk-M of l^n^^aufuJ Uablnni mJ RjlAli: A^bm mi^ 
la: kind ud dii bSC pklP«<[hil iUnfflietH. FLLlll'llUUbidT^ AHinm 
OnWH: -JewLEH IVtC m) llFimP Kail. luin kpr fDnLj^iuiiH In dip 
jLilimmL 


'bhlMiv Uh'bud.^KlIIP'niuBH.bfanwamnllliuizluJIiX^lfObNiL 
Ha 01,0*, w F, F-iSl^l nkoX 111 noiuas— ZIB^-IIT 

Vn L Kb IPblfl ■ tkAjiHft LI’ Jw. $4Hl.A»4|T 

''nU+ai(lHI\f lUllblfPHPa 1.17 3 kl =1I4-II Lbl k ETlUlirl ■ U L'ilEL t 

i»nw(iwsd». 


J 


OuMA-JIMiT 
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GAO'i! Mission 

r 

TTif f^munlafaLIlop Omcr, \ht hudll, Iflri 

Lnv^fldSiUtih uwi 4f 

Lur^mjlkfilJ JtJiMrAbndK-trid tnftwm L}i#>fnfrBTTdBLii ■ J 

K^5euf^4Ldj ^ d^N kTdLTiJ ewcfiwitffl Cx Lht An?r1CNi 
i^pjTfjrmi Ap on nf piMriK frupfa; uvuJm^^ I^Cf'kJ pi/4|nffl3 BTd p4Uct*iP: 
Ud pJUitfi.t'-PWlyww. rvcwncHnA^n^ juiJ uUmj MbfiaiMu L4 tdp 

rMdM’SJiXrTTped: P0H(T. Uid nwliiiq iteuuMi OAXii » 

DOfradkiiiri » JiMd eu^eonTiCK Id KDkW I"- ^ rnnf •.liiiM nr 
sKww n-MahUry 

Obtaininij Oo|3i'rt of 
•GAO Report!; iind 
Testimony 

Ttic ^ 1^ i:^ 

IS'llmiltl OAlQ'i (nrw.itps^jiiv}. &uJi viriiiVri OAO p«U 

IiH4(I»(7. IKkI riJirMpinilnKi oi Ui Wi^ilU TO 
bnrj CaO VHiiuljai LlS «r ptXWlIK^ir^ Foiy It3' 

4g ww pvvi^rT xil 

Oh 1« ty MflU or Ptwnft 

7^ inrJjfd bM. AddAorul 13 

A h» mi* ud in fb: SjilirfnKJlJtfH or 

CkicuiiinDl. -DAO ■!» ICfflftoVtSft HHl ILMan-xnl Onkn h* IWW 
¥iiEF nvdi nilkii U A UMKH nAKWITlfri ^ pf imL ^>4103 

hf fs^L-Ui 

[;I4- OmivTjTwi. AmHuUiUliC! OflLC^ 

4^1 eSOwlHW^ ftiKmLH 

ViMfon. D 0. 3»« 

Ti-MflO-lV n»W IfnlDi: (Sfit-filUM] 

TDO 

Fan 

Til ReEMJirt Fi^sjtd, 
WiisU:, nod AlJMSe in 
FedeniJ Rru^nis 

(.■™4a=t 

Wlbjfc: vwwdliXeil>''miM(lllfC'ani4dlf<'>1l^ 

IC-rrwJ: CnjidiKU^i^Kx^irv 

A.lrt«nf M KHnE-nnl'm: cU)ai£444C! ur CSH) tlS-TtTD 

Congressional 

RelaHoiLS 

Oh rto JuFim. Hwf^srf IfImiliF. !»»»*«■ (3K) H34JS0 

LAB. Oi™rdni™ AKOHnutaJI^ Omn. «l- P Sb»rt h», tOHsi TLit 
Y^uMpglcb, DjC. Ueta 

Public: Atfiurs 

|>U AnifaiuK, DUv^r, 

U S. Giff^'finwM-'^-ciiinLAMJLy Mtef, □ Slrctl HP*, E9>W TL4t 
'f^Mnglc^Ty.C 


HPfliPwi 
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DCF’JULniioacr^iLti.ni t ■LPHXsiuiiiL'u 


h’lhqnri hithrtn-qT Hvfi^ 


lM b ^ mpj wen 


JiAit I2,Zi](i? 


Ihc HukhvUe F. Fete Sbik 
CliJjTHi, SLdK4nnJn«i n llMiti 
CnrwnHce m ad Muu 
LLB. Pl£^rUiiU''iAi4± 

Da^ Mj*. 

TLuk. yiAi Ai Una oFAu^ LE- ttfiTilrd \itvh- Li4MD|aEa^ilTapml? nmukuif 
l|in9UfHiTC«fTtrW4fPKmP--li»cmi:l wrfii^B^Pri fwtDn. vUiEnJ-it^kiiicy 
dioM YnirifacBijai iao-u ii dib p^oirc n 4 e xOU Aan^ Dib FUfiM ^fftrULE. 

Rb^ DiuS^Mi CU5R13^>- I nvni^n-af OLy GOifr^lil 4niM biDHhM|]^4f 

Id |I|i^uii lHp nciMfid re^wan'ta jnr Tke bImiIJs deA ik 

id'DyllYupum ilintJiliiti; ^ ucniiSdd^^ LJ14 p*£; l5>MniiijLtU ptdSb- 

VllC^i1|UfJ>T1l-4t!fUh irpnphntfivr 

[ wIccMKi dtoff^inutEy id dun iifcniiil«<dicu. MIDCDC'i rK 9 r«h «f^p «iii hi 

LjTWTYiBin, nJ J hipr bil joa fixJ Lkii Irdmului 

KfTU. MD , M A.€.? 

DUHW 
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SumiiiH ry im Q jHEhHu 

Ihc 1,'Ditnl KcduL U^Ib 

|. HCiw ^ [dIUb^ dliCrlhli^ by IU««ttJ}' bnugMulD [U!^JU)ti L'llrt jLlT]? 

Hi'bpi it jiadmii dii:Ci^ did M^iHitratBiddd mixIoLBUj L<[i]a|L]UD jl&h ^ ii from] 

IwdHclIHtr WIUI pCrCCDtipDrpKtlCDLIrin'tKlDlt JtML IIqw kv^c thiH 

crndKlu^rd avH UinE? 

In ucnvial, Ihs pvirmliVd of pHtifnu. wiih h^m^dlJln [eiitli InsMtf Aon ip g^dL bu dciliiied, ntU! 

]2 gyiiL hu cnief tirrK. 

h^lf^riBiffni^ltidheddbgkifclDl^vebatlZJhg^l argrtulcf. i^lHu1 li pcreEcc wku bclDW LO^j^ydl. 

2. Hiiw bai Bidu Eru dDM- p<r YTHk. cbaictd aver Itnir (ITgRSS ChRrt 9 JCQT 

&ctmKn I9?L md 2MS, 1hp o'-'Bniit I'T^Uy <ktv (jF EPO rwr? iMP dwFjls* 

Ji. PrP J P? *f Hr J(fW IJ!?HP5 ArllBal Ripdrl idau±, AUUKd pimtdH pHBtht 
piUvriih Ml iknint dlita|c< arid: fAUad Aid DlVIll IdBdl A [ht kut Bid I)CI Ifet AftFl 

Hikd ktiHglifelB Icvifli ci£t±d 11-13 g/il." H4WM'uibb BiuuBHd mductcdf What 
iBfArdUdlaiiwai m'kwcd.T UldNIH i^JcwunkiiiaiiiiifMcnl pakhlFMi'F la trhit Binaar 
don 111 VdB mita idiuitmrBb u empand Id DCIT IIvit da Ikt □Ihcr dialns, ?UDti n 
PIckbIu, {Dmpdi'E''? 

TN? aptA:;^icni CMUiriincd piil:nl mAnltu In Vitildt bemp^obta tfvcL «ccsd<d 1^ ^L, uid 
deci^iiid dw tteq|U!n:y wlib uMdh iiah [uHeiidi idlu^Mly had Ihs' EPO oosc Tsducrl bf s 
l«ui lUpenxnL Diilf'ss providers irudrnpiXBprBlDdDgDCDdiirciDic in abviil haliDrcaiDS': 
rrtquEEicy inp^ Irnm UJ pniKnl isn GamlnQ b panwii for DtiLTii.^i 

Ik Haw 4 ™ tnilFiif I htmaxMln vnrr niriw dtalrsb viikii vhici I-FLIIJT Wbic* 

chain hivt ihowinsl pidivnls vamdini ECh uri! i/dlT Whlth-cfciini hivAihi l*rg.iM 
prripn I'lvn dP pMF*n>4 '"FlhN Ih* ™"i(n pl !• I* llgyniT 

I'hopcrccnagC'DfpjrindiiviirDSDliEinctflotnEicmls l^g^l wirrs widal ^ -utthi diiE}(iia 
pmvidtro, iDPfPTui: frocu dd pcrcml [Dnv^ In 20 pnxdirl {DC3> The rhaini wiih Ihc Itnvmt 
[icopcnlScM.af'iBliants 'WTftriii Ihc Ibg^ rsjfD erf JO-12 tdll n~DDCI{jS$ pcmnljl dnd 'NiniOTnl 
IJpihmlDEy AjMcialDS tM pcmarfl. 

Whnt ihv Inndl for MPdkill ijh ir^ Ai-upulnli aiitnulialag ig£:aa 

li iMAic taih (El^nn rhlhl 1 l-U)? Kdw diin (nMl h bi. jt^MudJng on llSAi Mupm a 
i^pcdlbg ua ulhii- pirii Al EKHD cihA^ Haw do EtiA. cub pir DCUbM moBlb dlilj^li 

chdA? 

TtiDDDSI urEPniccsDniKialDd wilh di^jfiE iimowd iqr T2 pnoml hipiwvfiv 1791 !rri<J 2W>4 The 
IWd- prilTVir DDtnpDTMnli uflU? euol rv ft* fticljli?- itwlf ^d ciyflapppiKii seiAAuluiAS Attnll 
(EFA^ CIvCt Aril iliHC l^'pd., dldljAii cub Ituicaicd 1 7 pcfcctb and ESA AdUA IrKKUAl ZIS 
p^tdCHL EhAcAibhychdlAJUbgc rtAfA^&M per piberin [AAixlifiirCiufteAin£3Efi ArhupIbAl- 
tued dlAysdi. 


I 
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NIDDK RjtapoEHS let Qntfiiofia cn tlie 

RchjI Hals J^iEeiii 

li livx'Vf pHtwn^ iMririlb^ knii>f k^bLi (LSEUlti C^inSJTV? 
WhiL|Hrt»auti ar^iltdU tturfdlbc rcaxBmEDdtd miL^muB hmtiltfcli fHbhbf ■! Rram 
ph dMllHEr4|Afl|? Hi'hKi ptrcynuiiEof palMnniri'tHvF llbnf IQ i/dH llpwh.i(*ih«* 

Erc*di f haaflcd pvitr lliart 

FlgpiE Ehpwa on ItK nfxt pafjPr b- Ihe £406 AtunbI DiA R<im 1 pfih? Uniit4 
Dila S!jBfcm fUSKSS). Jl itw*!- Itw I S jaw 1rT>J ia 4iftar^ >ertirt||lii6it kvdA «riidn£>' fliluK 
piA’janli -M hffTKd^y^Fi kUi(r<^ b lEimbsztcd Ituiotigh MsdkaE. NDimal iKmo^pu 

vilui tn odiihi JMtgd froQb L3.S 14.! .psna per dcdlhw {^1) ad bknd fpf mwrj end 1 3 1 q 15i! 
^4JI C« uioniEV Bassd ea and-cf-jw liEura.] fpf aaa^ jw iTnm 1 701 K 340$. tlw (bUOAVinie ti4^ 
B? diipl^jad- In 19?L|. $3.4 pfr^i^ 4 r pEnlei^ hut a lAvvcgbSiln IeieI trC Ieu itun ID g;'dl, I ji4 
IKTCvb iJT uhiewd th± 111^1 hEnuplDba LewI of L 1 .0 ffiM, and L.4 pcrcfU bad b dtjal 

gf I ^.-D <w grEutr. By ZCHd, ihe pmorj^ □PpoMnli. wrlh a him[]xla1u:hv«l btknf DDOdnrppad 
bn fi>t jerant, M J pEfcmi! od piJinifb Bdiiai^ Aw Itriil hfim)(l(itai btv*l (if 1 1.0, ind iht 
□f^EnbyvHhi Iml ur l'3fl or incia^tdboSO l pttt™. 

The [7SRI3S li d. nulijnil dioii. syriEiB Itix cnlltcls, anilfiE], and ^sraibutie inriiTinalinn alnnlt anJ- 
rani dlicosc CESRIt) in IhE LInibri Thf- ysmJS if Tyniid JiiEEiiy by iht hbulofiil 
Enzftlulp af Dialnha ini Difnlii^ wd K.idKj OitfiUEE fHfDDKJ In cniduncUan T*iii itc tenltn 
(4r MadiE^r« Wid UuilEdld ikfvtKd (£:».■;). 


I 
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Patient distribution, 

by mean monthly hemoglobin (g/dl) 


LMO 


r-j s 


FVU«SJT 


1 
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3 . How Au inniB BPO doH- p<r nnk chinRt^ {n'cr 41 w- [U&ltm (11111 SJqt 

Fiuiin 5 cht^ ai iK« mStl pmiv Frfpn llw 2W$ AnnMl l>ri(» RjuktI urAp USftITS, iItopi 
(Ip EPO fcij«ie.iprtlwi'HJ5jlolipi*«.pirifnwufmwF#lipft4jrinii |lw( intmlhi MlT^iny Ik* 
ifihlfikM Ql'-dliC)^. Tk(^ >^yH4> ^ tiiud 00 . klDll^ 4al|^. A^fi^ only [uurvu vAofit 
Modltiifi: uiu ir# primiry poyot vo rincludiill 

Thp Jk) pinrJ Lbowi EPO dcam; during Ihi mst 6 nionllu HillawiD; boddiin of bemud iLi/sis li}' 
fKV. Tor pslirntx who :;lirlKl dDlyiii. b. JQOO, Ihc ai'^srop: w«aU>' liPO dun ia ib: Int monlh '//as 
t2,2S>Eurib. TkbiiKTWodlD unit* in En ikqkI monlh ud EJidua^y docnsed Lo 
b 7 Ihv trifh >11(1141. Th* unof pHnun ii »*ti in VXS und ZOiM, i.lAmidi Ih* EPD ddp. Iviivli in 
h%mr iri [pt* y«)t Tilt liRi, orM (wfli wtrr K,>TT,ZJ,7Se,imd 

E3.4g; UAlu III SiSl^ tfd I d,TRA. ^ ZII.R^I wit» in 2d(H. no- mblmuu wttkly (ttt 

Ovtuicod in [lo itilid oKMib odTOOl ond 1 uoiu. 

lilt oenmr puol ihnui^ liPd dnsinp u Id itluoi la Iht iHclena' htmoglahln Invils k ib: Inlnallon af 
luTTHxIuJyiix. Flilicnu '^ii[l 1 (he lawtsl: Liiliit haTK^gJohin hod (he hiRhnt kvdi of EPO 
doainp. Ibf tKmpIt, foliienti with Its Oion P $iVl] lad lint jbcdikI, and iiKlh mmlt}] a wifn EPO 
do«B otf l-Otdr Zd.OU. and 2!jd72 unita. EPO doit lavtii v/ilh -patiant: v.M Tmlid IrfmcxlDbrn 
Lmboffpralurlhn 13 -pno iIKdSS. J7j6l!0,Bid l3,{)92(TviTltKaanuilimEFaiiud, 

Tht rlEhi pidtl AlKt*i EPIl •ieiimni ^ li MAotto la ibt puiti'iij' htm(^tlOhin Icvtlj m At bhluinn od 
ptiluiitiJ dldlyii, RPDAHlag.ltiKljivieftapiu'nKlnhce^arit-hifrihtamoiums Cbi hduodloJyili 
pulHiEk Ai 'wiih bemtdii^ib potltnu, h|^r doiti mitre la thoit picicnta with At lomu 
iimilns htmcigAbln levtili. 

Fi(!m J2d, ihfmm on the cnb paEf (bAlamX. illuihaJaa (he omiD tmnd in avcnfi* wockly dtwe pf 
EPO torn IWI tioZOOS. la I ftPJ , the rnTnytinqldy don waj EJ£4iniit3 By ZMS.lbe.'wtVTv 
dvep dmiblpd lo I d|f ?]> vritai 






tr^tment in incidant . 

padeirta^ by ntodality & initial tldmoglobin 
level: mean EPO dDAe p4r Week / ^ 


Mean monthly hemoglobin 
& moan EPO dose per wieek 

PvnMI 




J, 'PuijE I VH iht JOnti [I^ElHi A«iiuii[ ilcf4iF[ tul£±, ‘^± aiuHHT pmvidtr pn:iln 
pjiuhUMdc^ui tijjl [hiVlu4c*J]1»id|ui<lkc Icjri idiI bCl4h< muil' 

wbn bcMi^^lilD lnidifixt«il 11m >«Bithl] luoinMnl cnnJurtvJT 'Wlkpl 

LifarnikltM ivD] m'l«rt4? Aid NEII rmcwBHmu HOwmrHtRildrIlnr?'' ]«'hV> 1 m^oprr 
d«T Ad VI lH PD-ihc' idlRilmTDlT » 1 >C!- Hvw 4v It* -pltfr ^4 ± 4 . 

Fr*»nipj, iumppr^? 

b is tKpKiEd thi; i: reductica in EPO dcec Dhould wciir fcllciuiDE. d izianth. in which Ih* h*[iK]>i|riu> 
Idvi^I NHnb du K/DDQ] QCIdniv Discnsc CMcDmu (}mlitr [Tiilirili\*) Whc Inml tWth* ^£*1 
rinm — 12 Th* mmurtKluKT rrs^mnuTid! Tvdi^inL Iht dOW hy JJ £4)^11' 

hnrwfilohin li rrHirnMtid+ppn2*(Hiihi Ihh liitilc- Cwdkrid liMii>^ICihibfbuiu^kr£: — dstiwd Fcfini 
ihE Medii.'ac lulling daui — acuain «il^ iiHxiiliLy deuJL ud b«ius± diKe odJiunneiMi cm odcur Jl 
Ecjf luif dzlng i givta lEonlli, a luontiil^ dasr reduction ttf ll.! percent 'pbs used to tkSne m 
Eppofcluto mpoiut. for each mcDidiBTrhichECi EPO clahninpcrlDdliuniKi^totcaQiocmhd 12 
iV’dl,1iie fclltnstogmunlh'D Ji-FOrliim wuenaniiiKd Ecc « dne rcditctdcn of at Inst IZiS percent If 
Ih* rcdiKtipn ■•m found, 4ib iinn judbl*J to h* !in ippn;pn^v icetpunK 

□uusU cm die definlilun ■to^^ cftHtiLdU percent cfillpilentliltnpunse'niiMilhs reiultedinun 
■pprcpeliHd due redueboo. As diown in Plpure ]A. I d, Irnni the 2006 USEiAS, .Annual DiIb Repan. 
iha mults by idoin lililiidcD wece e rnllnvn: 

p Ciimbro - 3 percent 

- DCE - ;M. I fctECiU 

» t'nncnius - JLL permrl 
p Eteiul L'ore (iftkip dV.S pemnt 

* r^liSi^l NfpVOlOH^ A|4<i<iuis - ftrbitlt 

p Ncachlin unil¥-1>Cj6paceiTl 

- Eleii^,al busd until - 43.3 percebc 
p DiViln - dd.J percent 

Elediii^ ifii^ djiiLyji^ titff bu^ tmly dn ntiMfvillaiil lidlliij dioii^ It boi piKSIbId u deid.niiJn± th: 
minner , cd preoesk, b} wbchadJustnujindrejnidt. The- end I need pee rreviemedienccadf this 
anDbitspm publutved hi the Jiiujb:^ issue nf the .ftTnTA:aiiiAitoiia/e^irkfo^Ihteares. Ite 
citalioii Ebrlhis is le falltriAT: Collins Al, Ebben JT, end QUbenHm DT. E1M> Adjustments, 

in RitCknls wilh dn^led HetacBlobui Lev^: ProvidDi Ptwlic* nNHemr Ccn^pnivd Lvfth 
ftddCldmKndcd Pt-Klitd Qbidelind^ Ani. J Kiinty Xha. A^llT^-l *7, ifXfJ. 
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Avefage managed months with 
12.$% EPO dose reduction 




Fivr4 I0 l]6 
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J. H w ^ ™ pllnl h^mocUhin '■nfi nmm J mIj woln? (IJJjRIW ^tiri En.il>? WhiLfe 

ckih] hHTD ihb Ai£di: i^Mbna tiLifcfiUug Hh nf |2 gAR- Wfekh cktiu kwc tk- Utifeit 
(H^fUrilan ArjuttaBUMHbtaik laipf iiD|Lcf ]'D1 j[] ]ZfUI? 

PiguK 11121 FrciBclic LISRES 2004- Annml E^InKrfnntrtKmillK-disbnbulim uFpilliHiletA 
fiKnoflDbin b>'Efni[v. kdv.KTTiJiTiict4sr<?rfip;]WTKy,'chiniF!}i4Y¥lh? [AILuwint^tTvail OE 
[igiivnl imndln ir^l^r ihn 1 2 

»■ [JiVila-dSJ TUTtmt 

* Gimbra - 3D. 9 pEfcou 

* RvtbJ Cii? <lr?KP - dT.J I*™** 

■- hcKniiu 44.0 pcf oml 

* HastW - 4a.r [Mirtein 
»■ Wm cJudn. —12A pmcnl 

* IMulcniiJ MepdiDlag/ Asu!ciuies-33.4pef«[il 
' EWr - 2D.3 pvt™iI- 

In d^f^BulIng nndtf aElTH|iKfic>'. Ctdliu h»± ilK- Ekdlnwliig. pcf cem □f'pallniE lundu In ihe 
joaja on [> u 12 ^Ul: 

* DCr-64.Kfthi*ii 

■. Kiiionfl] 'NnTfaTiDEV jVHOciitBi - 34. L pfnnni 

* rJuchiJn.- 44.^4 pci «nL 
»■ Frssoiiuj - 43iS psrrtit! 

■- Koiil Cbr tjr<w - 12.$ pcnoccE 
r NitcA - 4(kfi- [tiiTMl 

»■ GinihrO'-lD.JiKriGcnt 

* DaVlii-^T.Jfcrccfu: 

ItcK djin represHiL b^cgiixd monlhl)' dila. Jvlo« pntiMUs wlIL be ukiesiic OHit- thm cnce, nd 
xma u. nuDif].' as 12 ottml A palirx could fidi into dik rolofcry for a few ithoiDe;. and on? or mum 
hemoiMmi hrefe n othor munlhii DimCcco. 9 ihc nrariBfi' ^niM bo moto Kvumti^ lunoml 
'‘pPljfnl munltu” uf Ehimpy. Tho Jain am ■stir-nmijjlflinii llni A jmlioid >«iii (I. rmjrtihh Af 
kmuv^pl^ diilp will 12 died poiiiu Id dit HhiI AMm^udni, B pmleif YilEh onl? Ji 

MdHdiAafdinB will cdwitiuc <41^3 ddUpnlnK- 


E 
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Patient distiibutfon by hemoglobin 

& chain affiliation, 2004 ' 




in> 


I 1 i 4 5. HC hB 

U nl [ Jtf] Inten (SM uUt lor KKl til 


Fiipirg IS.3 I 
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$. lAilkii tn [k [rtadi far MhJIoi.tc' «n crytkr-Dppkni Fliinuhllnii HRf^r 

tm FOCMl' f ur 4 u£ 3 UJfi C'bin 1 1 , Id]? Ij«r dm Erwth In if* n^nii; in FSA' w- 

IfCldlDf DD DEfaH-pirti Df BlSlLlI [inT IhTH 4«t5A parKTik^^ahlk ¥*r} l^iHtli^ll 

ebila? 

^vidid isfiiAQf j.dla)y£limsiiC4i Inthidf ESAj, inlTivfnau] irsr^ bfiraipmrrE 

vlmmin 11, odiar U^eodbles, buJ laboncoiy pracodunei (riKrwiHi <GV<nd by itip mirtEite iri*. In 
I Ml 1h«c Knrka avciEfpd £1 ,l4d pcrpaliBrJcncntb. By M 

£I,|}4. 4tiErvn>iTuiHci?oncamp!TiK[Tl] □riJwJBilyiirHtinnnH'TdnlJli^'^^H.U. UliLyiiU 
iroQutid Itir I T pfiwil, rnmi S?TO n» 11 ,14^ wl=ft|fe fiSAi InitcaiEd bj ZJa pacinl, &iom 1 1 T3 » 
ES^i BSAff fur l-f- pvwi'l OT ^^lytli-#±LuB4 In I'm [did I7 pKPdrd In 'lOO^. 

Mfditiid eyfiHidlairH. Aa ESAj |>ef 'Pdliiai E»nth b/ dhnin ufliliilicfi in b: fdkwi {in ^nndriic 
□KdEr)^ DHd. [ui£ alu> llJiisunt[d In 1 1 ^ (rvcod pe^, Inp fand]. 


m ^^nhBrO>— ^34 

■• R[T’.alCm'Qr{y^-IW6 

■• nmwmEi-SJTS 

-• [JC'I BulisdcpdrHltnli'-'IS^ 

« Nbilonil Auiw£ai±: - tS41 

■ Koipilal biml - tJ Ld 

Mum UOail fc prOnM In fiiJdrt 1 1 {np: iKoain jund]. 


Id 
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PPPM costs for clinical sarvicas 


LjalwtBfn>v 


PPPM costs for clinical services 

by unit affiliation, 2004 

l1i>r^1l,S 
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EPO Adjustnnenta In Patl«nt£ Wilh Elevated Hemoglobin 
Provider PracUce Patler ns Compared With 
Heeoimniended Practice Guidelines 

JCfefl J. /tfO, BMJf* .Ahtks R. tiniHvi. US, Bmj tjwKj r. PhD- 


^Kb] iWiKl ' Hi; pnliH nifinkig' i^miB nt luiui ■ VIwipaiAi 

•Jrt-tiEPOC' □&« irniii pdm iHnotfcW*' iswa Hlthfy 

cnm Imi^InvUiAI] iM^hH 13 OftLfl arUHi ^K130 pL|. 

lIlMtr pD«illn IJN - Ml jHlulIV 1, 

iiiow^ BiHpr^vripcivTwi Bmipi ^ taiil DB dmj^wth WKL^n ■■ prtncY MiPii 
■PrilfPO CtaiT* K i dr >»Md DHidaUitVi nwiiil. iA«m linn tta 

GHVbn bi Liiifcui \ MUlBid SlMIBH |CW;' MMbMP EpiMnOd P^»^. dMl «nMtM rwP- 

wr; dilHTTiiKj ?1iFn MiEfcua dHm nnHbn uM ClivTU vdld IllbM iWld 

n^Tiiwv Hid Ihd AnnjiJ Ejfd-HiQfl ndid Dhu* rbdK)^ 

'SimM''p"id^r d ntfMKlI' I' ■Ml'? ♦■■rt'fld Ijv Mtofl -zil-MqiM 1^ 

■nj iimbii 4P*ei«B ipHivr^ot rMpcnfi. bf utldo kitMo idgieuts'i 
ItaKib: DiVlib p««iii(p d noilBb' Lbjid bi (dUrtU -Ml IWVKpIbbLn kdlb Od 4 flU. 41 
f it(iH'(a'<!n(|1-: IB ni ml iwn imihii' iTliePt]-±B 154^ HQ LiA,'>miilidmt. Ijlld^(>i1td 
Wi DtnjMrajS d dirti C! Cdi'l ■P'd iTimi piMiMf rioM- |J(|.BIT irfml ™d >«■*. S ididi 

ClM- IH. FMtHUI. in] Cv? iMtf dH iv^ ptrvmff> d rtoai 

.•^u'lm* ImMJL 7T?i d t«Ul|; MUIIUl'im#? ijlfei Wl ird HMCtl (^ni. 4Ml? 

fdbbPTmbwH? EQS Tin b^-kr Ltibkli IlkiE b: rrstartd. Rddl Cali tit(ft(rVl 

■mt^DiViia.IHlhwW hJ(pfiTii(iS(. *WQrtiW. hjJMrfii*i«diMTti.a-idnib»'ibili iminZtnilM 
datrj 

cnirtmm ri-ta£P^ dna iMUlOB pTMdlMdi «» Otpdndeni: 4* (f>K4t Middl'I ml 

M**-"-*" 

iiiiEe:i WDiuKi'i-iiukidii. ind iliijibimi iwn>iriw44, iKMrii^in hi)dU''B'rtTioi|Ni*n 


T h; lilnaAM^i Bfic^Mrihiurv; hunun dyih- 
lupuki* (rHi'H^I iiiiB OibiciJ [uikiilH 
fur IhctTUfinrat uF iiisraiii iklt^l natnd-AUl^ 
imal inr«»; (ESRDF Irf- 10 J^tnioiiiiil iiii|nt4c- 
iiKmi in bniHislisbin loiiTli,^ Thc^aBmlei*- 
creue in iciwi hunDf Icltp U;>iT;h Frvm Mio fir\j 
bo 200^ ■ pinllnM by tniitir intTr^fK-i 
ID EbFufKi 4 «b mA iren me^^Ebinenl.’ 

Tiu]gEC iKmnjtiDbiD. lewli becdui in iirinr- 
uni uptcl of om ui uitumn EHT, wilh Ibc 
jnnnKliiodan ofcllnlul |]CEClin ^idt^lK] bflho 
NiTjoBal B(Kkfy floaidiuox. undir hs Dulyili 
nuuiDiiiai Fjiulliy InltlidiK. I'beK' jwidBlinsi, 
dhld^ wCK dbwiaped Dmii ibc CS tood md 
Pn^ AdihlnkirirLHi [FPA.Ii leveling ifduuilioa 
FOf -q^ioilrt, liiio-vdiiilori [rliEi,ind ±ifeii ujin- 
kdk I ciftd TiwmbJoWh Fewl csT 1 l-d 

*> 12^ *AJL (110 10- 1-10 glLJ wllJl iHifiERJ 
■STHlnuiii.^rivviikn' nhiliij [is*yiiiiild.ttiKCi- 
fliobin IfVfb Ihp l#Jtl rtdgd tili. llMJI 3 
iraHcTor «inbFin, imu nriwl vinibilliy lad 
odn-Dlinkal FiKtDr^lhal inil^dVr? '**1' if3iiEP(;i 


dllfenJv<dnEj].’'^C:nLFn FccMcdibDjr: ft hfedip- 
old (lEcvjDH (Lhlil] poyndnl piliicwt mnwrinif 
ludKdl juulkiow loc eUuEIPO ircaInKnl '■hin 
bdinuEdCf IL Invli «XE«ded 17 Jil, wilh pmdbh! 
amliilng fai riB[uynKiii, ilu miy Juw ■:[HTtiit> 
idul Id odiiiibilli}. Crau-mxioad] duo giihcred 


Efn* l^f GlTnllr 

Jdfdibl ftwTrwrck EimWkliAV aid' ^ MMl- 

Cdbundr MM. 

ffl floxiv*«r«i iwdiKfjEini Kmn- 

itr tt. iHK. 

<:nifii^^!aAm'ci±!w m-^ktii!iifjAASXS<!!>OK 

oi ItauaA r i. ZIU. 

Hlf -PMlJy hW lirnMnud d/ oi nmnnia 
n-jxoH^ IfTillJJbqmdnfTvi Pdll C1^ PiWt^- 

riflj cn^clr^ Hln¥3c.-ATjC Wit rrrllO^ 

dlMWif TfL'I'i' JVftiHiJ w AlEn /. rbU^ 

OlHbri BdAK 3 -Chu*! pif -Snitb *1 ft .ka 
dJM. ihiRZbn:ir. ISML £-■*'(. 

CZMJV-^jAr Akikvui ^ 3 vi^mai.Ac. 

I] -WWKMW r-OI AiflTjSOC 
dirl' NH JlUJlf 4|Hd HVddPffil» 


13$ 




vd4E^Uii ;JaikKy]i ifi i39'14± 
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1» 


CaSiltitti 


munlhly irAnt itunif^iiliiiutlj- Ht dI pi- 
ii±W hi.T± hcmDj^QbUL hvcii Iks ihjn I ] j^uL 
(< I ]D glL^ luw Ifvvli btcwKC 1 1 4nd 12 
^dL [] !<! to 1 20 md IHe nmiuiHc IhiRl' 
htvr hcmoiiJabin kvth £T^rt3cr lihtn 1.2 
£>130 cH^l. lliit dliu-itwiad. 

-td Ijf iHOTilti i« iiidnih, fell 

p4ri(iYU iiuvtiln dlAM d puDculir^up, iUIll 
iliu try yfir csd, oily 3% m si^l m tlifir 
ar^jcodl 

The iiKtrrtfics iKnrnhBC p«tLf[K? “nth 
hnrvGinbin Itutte fMxrJint Itw- tsrftrii bfii- 
Isoriil PtiiViv.if Ftw^'KiOd-'Kidddjf Diti&Ae (>ii- 
Qiitlll) Ulildu (KDCK^I] UJIJ^ leviE d£ 
L3 pML {L3II fflJ} Iku beec. botanpuiod by a 
dterciud pinxfiiBgie aC piaorvu Trih hnoRlti- 

bln lewIsJcs diEO. IL e^L(<II0 IIhk 

de^Tikixspsjiic ippc.!!! to h? Ihr 'uF txApy 
fimm. ifltMmE wpisnvni fciblffitF- 

knd Irwiiru. lu b^rwaJiluiicti, ind tiaut^mqpo- 
rtiipotiinvcnesi. Ihivdevci, Ji repuied ty die US 
HeuJ Oria Syiidtn yinnhdJ Ihini ilepofi 
irTupKn DD providers aiul etmcniK thnr 

D ctmsjdembd: vEiiatkrQdmtipEdi^lrii! provid- 
ers n rbi diilrfb'jtkn. od ppi^l lK'T>i'h(Jo4>iA 
fcvd». The i[KisH4[mpivEiii*g.e orpiriefu with 
li^imicifriii fjvieer dim lua daiised eoHKm 
hceuEe bcdinpi Jd oi Jeau I cdurKil aiil njR" 
jewHl ihulHph tKiTiHoonjis 

etmioTDK ± judt For vascular amu Itipmbo?^ 
and potEooalliF inerETmd imrliililv '^rK rt^ii- 
[wrTKfed hemufSotnn fevel ii(i^ v™» ildl^ r* 
b*ait ef dindeifl iriili “>f«y “ 

■cwvcf fcvelE, tui provldeii ntiy cci itwijd de- 
ereise doiei aocordB^. Lick of atlwioa k 
ihtK izepnst pictjQiLutii' si Iht- upptr end of the 
nopt, may l«d to ovemic oF rHuEPO. drivipi 
hentOKfobin to hnjKV Ffveh enJ ovenhOetinf 
tiki aiiPl iwiEE. 

Rfrm'ly, ^ inilii-T F" rtMPa tae -bu 
intfientenied. by ihe OvItL^ £l requbtai nedicihm 
a piymeni fbr rJduEPOdodKS fvpaliiicls wiii 
turnulDcrilE □£ nr jereake IL is nielea' luw 
froqnenlly proridera adjvn dosu and urteihET 
t*Hn no difFnapeoi Jittosu hujit groupi. Fk i*is 
etnly^. wo iiivtiil|}ic± ^vidtu’ purMt pmenu 
ittiicd m ilJid^] dose iTid ju idJutorKni wbm 
piktiLbemoptabln ieveli om if Icbh It RldL 
(1^0 pil-X a k-vEI CDiiaisiNiL whh CMS rntmikT- 
bf; pofKy Far uu by Hical TrthmKvJlprin- 


HETHDM 

Itaaand^ pc^iAIn |F3 " JbT.‘H£{icBMfciJgrhc¥Hdj- 
■SiyM fMrtnCi F T H** rr m hnnrt \. itm, wto booi 
ttikhUEw nU.'ii^Md'lWII iki^i il-C^ 

Jni^ ], U UoicBC ia Krcf- tfd 

rlliJiFCl duT« li ■. tud 2 ti^^Eulrc riMBk bjml 

ni di&tiau Am fcMi LiC 04? Mt4<|l 

rviteu Hrp«1 l]dMi-±7^| C l u - J t LiJ cmiLurl- imt 
hWlcar»??iiA Niitui«aJ ud 3 
tUnk. 

qf itianiv. fttntr itmnvL ^iVikW .hf^koArr. vi/dci 
4 i; 4 afil|i|. in iP ptvkftalf ikunbcd nrtud CLadcHU 
■:-lri3M4hi^ liCJlM i*Wk kf<Jir hewdhCW. Wigtf ■ 

q.hT i^il UiRt cwdK KThf^ini. l 4^ Ctadi^ 

a|fifcfiwiinJE a ii iiyiit'iiiiiiMi u-buitc LkUt,^E^ii’ 
«4 BkHihr iliili^E f^twmry dii- 

•nrr. EKUTijnltdiq nt!AM1l«.U4;44liUl-UiC4fXNp4P 
dacBA ifd pLUJ-'-H-iJ-HJ uJ hbx^il^ 

Ml i^ pfip^im hr aU3 

Am Of C-hiK^KiL^ Vmit 

rjri-Hf iixfttDi |q cbJoT'Fidi 111041 KiJ tcTiC^iMiti kfti\ 
04^ Lian 1!^ ^£.49H rvh Lkc 

aHLEPCI-Jw MA 

iHiEKtcima F>r k 'inJ. lADld. Ii- lodatt ■&■ p«4b^ll 
b Lubt^^s ifciivii lAuBJkn. eIbtu Tur 
h ^ pEripfi i^l■ « hoqdoJIiixj '*a ccncbrC 

KKKJI ¥id tH '^ih'PPffW^ rrdHhmnd^l 

H inu a t id r apw (cr nrii ruT^jnml rd b i ijOM 
widi I tveJ Eli iJ 

Nil 1-2 i^L^meiU. RPQ:^^i|ikJ ■mciirr nmi£> 
■q bvda iJ k >493 nd <i\ ^ TV^ ^ll 

1 ^. I laj pl-U iviAm laxnkiv ii bJ baK^ m dbc rrv 
>C>fS "** " -Tit pUij iBf doM 

wJk4m I i/iM. ptaKf [fdi Jt [pWWW fft J Mii Rf- 
cMMt dm iMi ;,^anlJy :4reEH iiTiJidi- 

IkCf^ rv I woaiU ikiBi dome Ebup^^ 

4d^ fiiM md^^h »trf TrMi 111 

■daiEd. tJ uy IJk dinre 4 tc rTlaft. i^i^IIv4iIe 

piU. Iriprccipcn. «! zLmoIW i IHIIL-U^ruitfe Ode 

Mdiiini U <Bt hdfijy' guidfV>» ijkb P3-?1t 

■> ra inKfTuI: rapmiE U L hciujIcUft C4 II 

iJiiit Uv 04 ?-hiJmb4 mUr inftpM ^ 

«E rbliEKi cIbd ul hi CMB Artahj E5IIJ> RdiiV 
J^iUMy, tITlIKJ cldiu imib bi^id ha :nb.viirBJ 
^ i * W tJ k ■aHoU '*«d ml/nd by iH¥f Cr«'>^ TH^rn 
ChriE [rv. ^nrau Omtbrif. AMWh 

■E^ ud Ku^ Un l^iMiJ. MjmiLjj id pa: a ciui 
•fin <\§mW PP hc^il taMi "■ ddHd 

£ivfi Ac CbU ttiilfr iuv4y.irCM5 lAci^iW-h’iilc-ii 
knEd. nx duaifEd ‘t m bi^aJ hur^ 1C CH? 
irdi H huiindr^ uix m id a pen bT I of 
tK nk^ lilikrt ik^. ^ i:lH4irM4 h pf 
K iiviib?raB4na Llal mU iM be Ir^i^ WGSRD Fuih'iiy 
Skrve^iiu ^fcn zhniJwd d ~Exknm iJUiMiai.''hHid* 
fn i^Fh riiXT |1^ Ptqappyaf rfiiHPn dm wm 
CM-lBNr^fuvi UtyEd 

Rk Ur4i fnvite.B — rfajofib nnqaKil kn 
rolcjlaud u di EUTibBBl ippi^rub mpcTiH ijtiiGPQ 
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fHuEfC: iSMjfiim 

time Riifdni W \'25% h fn tiC^rti -^hi' i 
bciujikAvi fcwJ fd il ll ilRjL flM lAJCi lisiivd ij 
Hnb«riri Ebliuwiti ■ rrpcnfid toKf.^ota IncJal aJ 
Luc n |iJII.-|]Ki tirv«Ldi^ilLidaK>ELcn. wai 
hr Ik iT>?rvti V-J >tip P*iLHl kvi w 

H 1kri«llp ^ iMEii4M?f4t*1d> 

Di VQC iipcfikXl irto- LV: |Ba"pJv dniihOilln 4c- 

■Jibed. Uu-aquE ui “mk lud ki ^anijc ^slDitaa 

b puiii nj ormticJ antiLac bcrMca 

pni^Ar- A h|>MLr ipp^Ldr* wm uud ^^ kptJh 
Pk dTM or pHi^Ud! *i 4#fcptrtd rdipOirtc 41 H* {4. 
■JfnlaJ hi pdni ip. n. rm pnrwr epjk M* r^raJ 

ririiMr. uJ IU .-JCki.bkl nednea. 

RESULTS 

Ai liitpd in TitH? L. piUral nlnrai^jni^] 

getifriJL} .£i±.£i>riiliuriii£fnu pt^ldffgfOjfK, 
unb Bocu vuulinn In rjiuil mix. Slari^col 
■dirtiTnra “xar ■jii (;liiTtiiHK iijniriiiwi hc- 
.CA AAf Kcciun ual ukn 1 art I mcque d V E trf di: mo- 
EJapliK vaiiddM. As liitrd in lUk S. tnrmftiid- 
iLy wAi ve^y Mafair iiiwmt. tri3Uf4, 

EucIsllcDl diiTfertfKeE amd^ noB«T>]d couIl- 

lidfii Kl dinKilb' ^fvnilEunL v^ilh 
fKtpildt tUtfCiLltl <if |lw dJuiu^ ta whiJh 
vilimi vonsd aiddv omarA ror TDch 

piu«idcT. 3i™ rHuEPO *i« m iwjwnw ta h 
rcfRiaiti: hfiTri^^Qblii 3et:cl otT ai 1±ui 13 gyidL 
[130' s/Ld' wjs iab1ki>]: DiVila, UU'mn; 
infki*nJErt.-4^6^4-'U’Wf ; tuBfii^l bHi4. dl).5!lfl 
UVem; Hitdrinlui, 49,4117 UDna; JtfnDil Con: 
GtT]i«i. 48.773 Oimhin, Ufmn; 

hAilluiul 41,493 Ulhw^: 

end Cllnu Inc, 23;iiin bisch 

previdtr one ^^uniAunlly dlEcnml frum 
mhfr v9ih Ibt rallAwiag. ticEptlau: 

h'Kucius imus Kimal C'm Gn^k. I'Ttseniu: 
vfiw¥ hwpiliJ' bHtvd. Giunbn? venw 'HKiiMi 
litflKbkA) AiuclBuei, lUd hAiftul baud ect- 
siu Ail^bldnc. 

Tbhlr J liiii ?l<4 lOOfl ii“Tift4T 91 iiii JiFyiiii 
[HiiEFU iloinu out dit peKCHdp cif (Ibimi 
mxk. 1 mpatrdl hcmPEtnbi* Ir-rd of al lent 1 1 
fiWL (13(1 tlLJ P*ViiM Unlit. ImhI ihf 3k^±i:f 
|>2n!«i [ 3 1. T% ] nf e I amu wub btjfi be nKAb>- 
Irm Id-dls. ud Di^irBitCliniFlnr iniib hid tho 
1(1114:^ ptittn’^BS (j P*]. 

l-'tpFE' E EliDU^ Deuu end 8l3i nf die UHmla 
munnctmidm mtxiiiim Ijrrkxnliicd of mindEKl 
n'lTjdllUl FM Ik glkUtM. TTUEt VUIt tiMI- 

uleidble vininim khuu; pm^der j^npi; IHeI;^' 
lii Cliniu tw. FTtwiiui. ml Aunil Clip QiPiqi 
bad H Qverof: utmlLenAiugefTMCi nKuime aT 
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iiwpt Audi TH- Aid tHplUl-btidd UUlU hlld b 
mmure aiH'i'k. Ebrorbin. lepneKnUng 3171 nf 
ihp p(xreirjfi» of min[;;pd ekxiLIu, ihcn the 
ranee odiianalipn. 

Fiptr: 3 Ihi. dikJrihi^id of iliP PiimiiH 
iptnigbenLiiti'tttiAiiiit rbridiidijduni[]i.wnjiie 
4Adh [tfdvJder group. The width od' the Cruyiuey 
dlnn&utliHi einvH shows sk twiButoi Tbr pcob 
of dx our>p itfRsnjcs 'die epproosimale mean, 
led Ihf. wrlth rapretipnf] iht ED. Fot-cxif^p. 
Ihc LTPlit Itr Henid Cv* tnvT ttoipljf tL 
m tn 3IHb, Indkiiln; ekde idhereiue n di± 
giidelinei, mIkphs Ok outke iai Diil/sli Clinic 
bo hu a Yuv Inobd peilt, stnte&ipij Aon dOX 
In 7(Ht- 1p mvip Ihni WX. inUiixjlini n mun; 
uirisd iilteiplwp 

PlgAce 3 EhARii rcEiJu of IbgliiJt Kgruilnn 
luaifUE of Iht dnemla nunigcmcK mecniiE. h 
ruopomp CO hlRh oemoirlotiin leTids. tEliiEPO 
iknn reductions werolOX mvip SSuebi logpcur 
in DiBlyii^CliE^Imh.FrrUBiUt.fi'd'^ill 

uniu ihin CAnden Mir. Cmse jedwiiinui 
were EignihctuicJy Icsd llbely cooccur In UnVIli 
[EOXJ, hluoanJ ’NeckhiotoEY .^.s^ociuos (30(11, 
hocpilal- bued mill (SWlLnnd indejtPTKhnf inib 
[17ft) thtm (hnrerij Mniif. Tlw dSAErbullOn Of 
uirfa AdJuMillj dUMA bAAtd Ad itAoaoiieiiltd 
prnedee wts banid, nBgln.g trem a low at I'Oft lo 
ZOIE to b high of 40ft. odds of a. -pmvKler 
redioinE the rlluQTO dose by tte KIXX>1- 
locnmmfndid 2S% “oh ai.pificie'ilr hjwrr [nr 
14|iimili. Nqffiixjlqiy At4u<4Ai4t.bjH|ii- 
ui-hiMilunliE, Hd IndepeadtflLunJiAoiuTifdJitd 
UHtl l^amtHD ABllE. 

>1c3n moodilirbKnDGlnbin le-Trls oeneslible 
ihdnE the ctium of dw ittminini 
dtOkl tAlL f9i -pich tr<!VwXt 8t>4i|i ItMb pjc 
ifadwhl. :5[1< Alth were luablt iilildn jxpMder 
^cyiA,bj[[kiie vmdtOtirenoani nKcni and 
SLA betweni pravider droupi. TIk- hii^esl wis 
ol 13 ± l.j. and IpKrrt was Dii|yiie 
Clinic btial 91^ i I.Z, 

^ti 4 i|lvl|y Aidlynix MCJliAftow dm die etfeor 
cif tpeoiryln; n duigf ptroeeup reduodon Itu 
ihin die rocooimnded 23ft Is: id shtti dSooibu. 
limx to dK nElrL with betlc -in' no edfKt ca Ihe 
Stispi nFibi disbftutkn. Siipiliriy, spct4ryinE4 

llVIXT p4T44lft<ee -or J41W llw Je(£iil,Hi- 

slhj in die left bldi link nr nn efTbot «• the 
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K^ErWtt^ Plp i w lm Q-CW^ bf dv-K(^a tan 

An>f4tm 6ci DUM^Ortf ™ FbuJ CnCnMi. 


CH&CuaStOU 

TIk ocux.tukL j^nr^th in rliubPO dnainj; >iid 
Ihf TTTrtiw in hB™.>t!li.iT™ Itvcfc lu.vi iAxuJ 
laung |nyH: leil pallcjnneltas dul 
pnvklcn! nuf nn1 be Gpiimid Hirnii^H 
inii'ikycniHL MnniHilnj nr ciK^def ilK llSiU) 
ClininI FcrfnmiErm Mjuiu[T!i Pnutirl'^ Mid ibf 

iltntyui r^llry -Comforc show itHl prowdir: 

ha'» vjiyinE pnvtanlikKr? uF iik<i 

4w u;^ hiinngjQfela IfwlE. Tb tTE 

Rtnil Coil. S^^SKm'r 2W4 /inAHuF I)4ia 

flul in SMi*? gj^|il, ^1 l±^i hiir 

itK puimu hive- in ivKi<jt hcniqgk>t4D Itvifl oF 
4l Ie 3^ 12 I'iO bFL) dsiDE thm entn irrv.'’ 
(hjr kUidy ilmwE. iliu »nnK pt nvidei' gnoupi hmt 
1 . hi[di pnrcnrdEe dF penknh witi hinnoElDbin 
kvih nul i>i4r i:ibfibr ihm \7 j>yir{> F!K) 
tui iifuter [Mti 13- ^dL (> L$i!l Jn nilKr 
innvw- Ini' IH mi $% ^podcnli baii^ a bnHiln- 
^ 144^1 ^ U l4i<l 1 ^ bAU. (130 ^1, THIE VaM: 
vanjHnnLn jEhJtviedhcniDElDbiD ImbEiu^niz 
thal -HBW piEjiidm bi^v luixt? difTEnnl Fimn 
ihoE4 ibcnnuunded In ibe KJX>J[ jjjIdtliatE. 
whkh m- ransiiluiL witti FI>A. [TKanuTKndi- 
■hwe Ev4n wiihiii i\ OF iitvviikiA, 

dun: tE a wld: rdAp od ^dJiiEuiuni jxniKU. 
nGBCttins inraiiisImL aiJFitqbTi» ki Am mtm- 
cneikU dnie rnedi^itaioa. 

A moib dttaikd umamm indicaKi lJul pm- 
iiidw(f(fli=t pMItini MUKiidtHl *i|ll pFFlifiPtJ 
diKt nduEDoa ontf iugbly d£[>eid«u oa dit ^■ 
cidn Inie diEdrytK-pnEiniaaliup Mid Yv^MtarfK- 
dlytll "njit IT! hnEplUj tiUdd M 


;Ul»URh ihcrc » saull dif^isnpxa in dtimi- 
CT^ddx dbnniElcnilii;;; -dJ iMliEPii:' axrvpl 'b;i' llu 
Itifiddiul'di^ykiii iJUiMt ^piitl^ JTd Indfifun- 
dim dlil^pEis pmvjdan. DiVil^ ^Filrnul idcpFirl- 
■ynf Aawxiifca. pi"d bfnpilrf-biifd ttate 
in dmut XMi Itu ihin ili4 icFLnecd^ 
cbukE and. oe nncti js <4% Ina dian oditc Ibigs 
iJiid]piit^ori<iniintktat. Tliiw fi»ijin|jx m hiked 

.dh 1 minimil diud iiHtunddn aF 1Z]% liinKE 3 
rmradia. vmb a nvirwd ticmqijlobin Ipxri nf al 
Ir4fl I J (tJB Ed'.-h T^wt minimJ CliliIBCl 
yHdei^ «i ninbi^, bT0% raitcd' lEdsppnKni 
ivBiiu dial ncoEExmdrdJ, bul. the inniiitkia ii 
^vfuidaablti f^rMhi. (ki M >AAii4 3 

nuodu nr Lblnu. 

'W> 1114 Fdunl iniiidnc nilaiiiTidiJpg aiiKniji^xhd 
pinvidtr; Foe tximpFv. DiViA] bii ibe Litwpil 
riHiebdi of iiiiiii^eil becnihi and ^ hl^uci 
pincenia^ oi hHimpIPtik kwla ^reziar tEon 1 1 
fid.- (>I90 tlL). ubnrrai Ditljriii CFtide Inc 
hi| din Kijtin^ rModMf of nunigbl Buiiihi ind 
iDtaeiE pncEiTsii]^ of lunHijPdbln JdwU ppuicf 
4htn II fd... Dnpiba an onnK mlKkxiihip 
ijLiwieaft t4iWB)nhirt kitl fftntt ihui L3 :^iL. 
f >l3U'$ilJ nnd piroeniagA of bHupIntun [fycli 
k« dia» 1 1 eydL I JO t/L], llw pnMcrrtiGMif 
pilkiiiv mihin C«t iwimdlwrtdbd l^wnflilMbin 
kvet ni^n of L1 in L3 glUL (1 ■(> co ]31t u 
iidEhly dcpcfidim nn dn^pcniiidfc^ UKabiiiCliiK 
Inc hul pCM(4r**6P (iF plliCdEi wiib 

level:! Eridda ilu rieimiiinecdrd. isn^jE tod die 
knmt pereenLafP wilh lereJi Enakr 4ban 12 
jAll. (>110 3^ HviVHi. Itkd iltai^^L .3 Eimet M 
many pudnu with kvEli preeier diui 12 
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flpwl *nfiie rawDjerafrt ."MBm iTiJiC^ktS^ 
AlmMtgvd (wftlOtl a'0t4K'fillUlH. EjICl 

tWU M*SPj Q 3 . a^Vi*Cirtf ti; hH^ 

HiicMI n^^scUur AkiiMllJn.fiQQ. FtVHlCmQlBi^ 

(>IH) b/L>, hul Iht bw«jl Er4T?ciTtiEf; vi!h tov- 
t|i teai. iMi| 1 1 B^JI- (-<1 [!> Pro^^kta pnit 
[|[4S ifipeir ID VDTV witb Kjiard L4 EncKding 
(kf. X^lhii[>C. Hi^ng fijnt^rn di^l pi*ib- 
[icci fociuli^ on a. cooipon^rn at C!k 

£iuld«liK rerommindaliwii' (-eb^ hvnniglDhin 
Etvtl < 11 ifSL Kl i:i j/L|1 mj dieuuT ctM 
[E»[E '[f»i{)R^nsi>e t^iJA.'dpprc^d pack^ 
Ln»rl i«nl KDOQC rs™rTH3mi»]Lwn!. "hkh 
ffuiiA4tn kipping li±H>4{ki1iin l±veb wlihia II 

CO ll p/dL II I Q Id- I fd 

Rra«r>¥ &T tin; bnrad JifTimtt^n i+ki™] 
DU in£ Immedluely ifipirtni. U£C pusbJiiy Ie 
bn*Kn-proYidn"i4ii3tiaa in dir parrHaRi of 
pKknii ■HihniE^iif4liiidit3ili0il4C9cti?imcl(4>iii 
IciKl cocMcod rcoQiiuiKCikd: kwU. Adiiuled 
analysis dF dugnoaG oodoi inolKf^'molalysiE 
vUjiTH. rn»J ll=lr difify iscat. hpl l|ic jliElin- 
oiUons upoEiEd CD £fcil uuimaddME nni 
be paixd on Lhmigh Ihe lyMem and iray 
lu uftnyiJlidiit rnr MAlj^ AlMk corfiAi^ 
Doiu Df owiKci coy sobiooi pro^ldcfa Id porlDiv 
MHPC? menmw linked lu irniugDr or iliEfT wnt- 
|i4iiudDii. EicnnsiiiiD Ino^alvtEU idMryf oenjin 
lagiu mqi rrxkoo iho llkflrttood dial cfhllPO 
ihnri world k* cfcmvd.jNifkulw'ly iflhopor- 
arugc ot p9il±Kfi fnr yvIkud tarvu^lobln lE>±b; 
deorawd ta Ici; thaa Iht KUOQI lixol ii 3»ni- 
lukJ. H oiipvnd lu Ibe ^fl=|^^lllI^f [uiiu'li 
vAo Mvu Dkiiugcd ippcoprluDly jnd diDse 
tofniyinE a hemDEkUa leiTil oF al kad I L pFdL 
F[ 10 gyi,)' l^viilDr tlTbru lo iudi>e± At ptutiii- 
od ptitonu wet lEmojdjofaln lr>cli lr» diaa 
1 1 gAIL I !(9 g^t may aFToel. n^mur ilrcjiTTC 
FlniEy, irniAdtci iii^ lit uIikuji cq Kdiiu 
dole: -u j^cnnuiMniM fnr lear ihii peunu' 
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/tyjfSfO: Pjt'tyt* l/kMtuf OiilHWindd I'*'! 



ftliMiZ. UrtCiLin^4l PTU?' I^l [pipH^n, (Ql lun^rp'mkn 

h^ltw^tapT tQto^n; Ami CUrt Qi4i4l 


bwl& mL^ dscnoK furbr min ind pea dH 
>IJX)Q1 iHicb. Ir^dipi lici rj^linp cd' [.ifiitM 

licm\Ji:i(nA |±F^1i li d±i^^UUi] bff hiJtllHU jnd 

dnrbr. pmnndar etik:*)^ m vhw<AIhJ tifi.- 
4jhp<i[) uiA ih£ Ilk^UuAtd Pl'pHtcrmjrij id^ 
/ucD£Mi l[Teiy»ct»ii pf Mr- Kx. net, jnd-CD- 
onrbidtt)' ■■ 4w popilMivn A mOif 

i^ynAfneni od ppridej dcdlpg pruc- 
dPEi ii [Hcikd w di:lEfTTIi^^ wtHthEr tfaps: prac- 
cxn an aiiudalcd urry piniii-rt. ntMli. ui 
oiiiiAHfA In jiiirieaciL Thli -cnniplti u- 
uumiPi shoJd jdArs; ±j: pmalra ewKnru, 
nich aa umeaa dn^iEd^^i i»J 

i,:ulir iuuei c£ poaLcm. Ji itK- umuJ- 

bcnuPicni aial tr I^Earab aL'aL*' DfCHiir 
adiipvid hf tvdt rny bt hithly Wn- 



nnvi 1- •~fV l~i iriii nirmimri * -• n rfni . 
MMfKHivud 'p-aoeea vcickt^ 

CfcE he; hIM. n^4n*liv Axmihi: ACQ, 

Fi»ul{:mQn>4. 


founded diwiCT by rdm. a**!di ad'^niid iilit 

(lA ii p [iiBEiiiil ciriisiiirpl nukdel m^' tM ic- 
qadieii'’ PiunLufoty vuh lurmflPfoiQ leti'al] 
nratdinp ihi r«?>iuiHCidr4 nviet' ^pukl h 
■nvaard Furdlnr. Such mHly^ h? bi^CnKd ih£ 
»Rip^ or llio O'B’fOOl iincMiglLlCn, Arhleh foCUKE 
OP decoflPInj puuvns oFpfariKt and duErpolri^ 
UbI yaisbPB 

Tbo liimlBiiuni of our iludy dcicr'C'UAfoful 
C^Oidcr^iOA' ?<d} iiloniAl) hejVK^pbln by- 
ei!i iui± Eeficcu 2 d oa iHutPO clum;. Proiidin 
may tuvt aceeu 1n mulbpip iKmalDcrir vaUiui 
diiniiE Ihe ph*!^ IhilL indicalc A OhcABib in 
rhoEPO duw SfJ *|li>* r-tff deviniEuiiah of 
iho llt^^±Mlry or dcde foducrlpfu fPr pMltjrj 
wnh 1 tumaplnhin leyol ihu njCKds j£COQI 
iKT^jDtj. frccBTiK oT hcralcrnl difo limita- 
li«E. delcnniiiiqf |hc c^kI dHt durii^ ito 
IIIUMlIl ill hliioh iHuEF^ doao OdI deofltl^d iE 
dlCflobJi, and our ablbi^T an uccica wtMilKr Ito 
Iptal {Kreonfese od ludBcbon was Ihr iue- 
Ecated 2S% ir IlmiEvd. Ter «ddr<^ Ihiv jFvb- 
Itro, hO * IS.d.'l neduciJan, neucnlnp 
ihai, Dn ay^erjpt, iljuEKJ dnc&t ohan^ 
randomly IhroujhuuL Iho monlh and (hi Tutl 
anvounl. oJ Iho obnirce r^nld nul be >enccicd 
dOfttpaoiAI |E Willi Oro rpClnwJn.; monita. IXhir 
unnnaaiurod ranDronuy InHuonie aprovidef'E 
likollbuod of dKcoaiifl^ iho tJJuEPD duiu, 
parlioularljr m palicnli wjih biich bmqluhiO 
lOhtIa or wiiti hoEpiEylljiicianE. lalormicinn 
repudla^ modkal JuulfloaiiDns olftJBd dur 
mair/aivinE doHECS in jralfonlf laitk bi^jber 
)KinuEli:bf* IrvelA ii incOmpfoie. Tu oufnO OX- 
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uni, p-Eilkmn nF rl lubK^ dnsi jBckclinn 
a ^naiET liktLhood in ptilic*!," willi 
(ulw uil BiiulHic licticmir ibir^ 

A more dolBil«l innl^iii of inilit>iM)£ fOi 
n^ilidil iituimibu tx^ttding die Jicoanimraded 
::«vtlE ns required id iik«d 3n;HinlDly 
[Tiivid^ in tHmEPO ^dobc ncducLHin 

inpailervu JiiglKrhsmoGlabm InvvU 

b puTipiipy. wt uia> i3t rtifcmdflitrK or 
cHiiFPU dose Ibr paiims wrih tKirwilofain bi- 
fls nirwiJinc 'he Hr!f>Q5 ein^linFE ind bJ ii 
ECi bi Kji.hly irijded bo ibe InlyldDil ^lysis 
pMmdcT. In ijcmriJ. ifipfEPiimiillxrly 70^ ed |nt>- 
nibn' dialyvb uiii» i^lUI rHuEPliddKS dOB- 
anom -i-ldi KJXlQI RindolirHi red lih: FDA 
IfbrJinL inslivrtH^ wlrei liSiiifijfaWn letdi 
eioceod iht necammindod on^h {I J j;AlL TL^D 
Tht diitribiflran ii OmA due 

ivilMutuiul ini|!tci^meni In die duanjfSKiK of 
Ijotitnli rls>idttMl fimHcl^ddn l»v«li, wA u 
deorskie b rHuFiHl' dose, stuuU be OHiildtfbiJ. 
IIht/ieIiAm Irret arsj rHiil^FC Jmlnc pntc- 
sieb unsy eluiigs fubMunilillj wlih die useiK 
oluqfies in [pmiz poKrks CMS. 

^sllmieil mAnirnririg tJ ihdBc [kUioeA Jl VAir- 
jHBOliKi diunniiK wiKihor preE’jcen oju bliuu^ 
idl nvironeadsd pidk:", ihseliy eiiiiMiiii; 
ludi BkJeiy uTAeUiioiiY nl' jnemle oiceuiKnl Cor 
ibc daJysn popstalinn 

ACKMDWLE[>{niErrr 

fTv ir^fin iAB.ifc w C^hrenc l^uis Kamt Lhrp 
g^lpipix Ahi^ntui CTiu, U3C itr n^rrruniHpiicm 
PKfrJil, bri^Jm EButliBiof ; 

jHWf WtntmvfL Hfi. ui Nn Piv^h. klFn; b 
mmilN ?dilv^ iM Dkn Lk KJWfiiC 1^31 
^TMfiw^xiJ sinpjilfYjsi a^prl 

RmnEucts 

K EK-libvah 7^\ K-. MIL JK. 

Arinim FW: t^vnorlui ^ nr ■ t ii a . etd-d^ ni«J 
±KiK'irihnxc«iinin Nna urh^inrlii hnb^i 


MjnbmJ [ -Vd 11 iVJ N 'En^ J 

3IA-TS-T& \Vi^ 

2 EA-IM^LAUifad UBJ.Mraft.d.Jiiixca- 

bml bma \h UfWH [41^^11. wWi ^ 

■ miJi±flaK HacA c^Lf^nrS DaiJuc^B>.'liuCiJ 
gtil^liiHT.'Mid niinni-icocs mv 

3 IJS lt«ri On ?n?< a™i ^ 

I^Dl. Tic l■ylUc1h«4‘JI^JU. htakrtii' NuJfJit 

^DWioa n|nvB ui Kjbp LIkui. tMnli. 
MELHOd 

4. Hnn^ KJ*b 7 Fuii^ivi. 'HKT-D^\ Cli^^ 
nicikd OaddliEi ftE 'iK 'IbujmJ ri' .Arvnii uf 

dturii PenI puirire. An t ^k^iip Pu KE^in-Kwr^ 

iMT>;ii4pi j-) 

V IrKiTfi r h N, Lduj JM' of 

Ptoiltijilj b ri«H0«nW fnt- 

fima IE iJdHU J ICUic^ Hj il: 1 11-m. 2£43 
f. KHu^ rrcndBjivi hTh'-KAXJgi □ul' 

44J KijCik4< Gu'iMlP^B r>v ^UBi'afa Cf c^wnh^ EUmp 
LinE IJp4^ ZzIClX Am J ]Si ]-T:PII2-fZ]E:. 
'HOMa^l m 

7. IMi- I.5 RW ai«*J tLu 

K-^uL Tbc NM»baJ ^Tf^k hiMivi*] UylUE 

df rMuu nd UhutiT uri hifeE^' LAnn bcdnli. 

l4TX.™iwM. m 

I. ^^EHibA-BiJSCn WK. BbjMy- lK.4£hl1h»«Swt4 
«l bcniM: ■ aof^nd «U kv harBlwl vilTra ii ^• 
4vm «<Lrte 4uia « naliii| hiUFdil;^ 
If U J Mnj ]n:»4-5K'. 

1. Liv^ R. lie m noam^ puliqi' br ircin 
^pvTA^Ji DU I'm- 

ibui4;Ri-e». 

». i^idiDAJ.LJS.Iiknrkr WLdit >Tk«d‘ 
iiovl^BM imj lu^i ,bT*Ci- 
rfVKS p^a 4idl TrtiniMfll >h^ of H- H I An- 
jbc I±2ias2473.i9m 

21 r»f MtAm A PiUcmif nruci: nCN 

AjumJ Pxipvil. &fd-Sl^ 'bririi DittU^ -ClirpCll Perfir 
mux lAaiuB hu|^. Ilihinw. i^nicn fa* 

«4n A !hn4*Ni Bv DMUaif CMoc 

-KHq 

33. rmAbcu ttam JS: HEmiMn EyclBf a tmo- 
dildf Pl-F^kWI-mid '^■h r*bTTJ:J£«ai iiaarMyfcnyii- 
dJi. KidKj 111 ££: |]]T. IJ4J. 33X6 

33. Um M. Ham kJ^, bmaavL ,h: lluinJ 
MWiiol CBMil lirnoci |i ipdn^o4^ 

^te■l7^414^ I l!a»-H4. low 
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MEClpAC 


PnjiiBenl AJvuafy 
Cpmmiiiiun 


I it3'l»lJHl'>h.. XlKHKBn 

I *i* 

i l~.ifc-J ll. LsMjJ* in l-b-M.! 

* Pi:trrt.M4*w.>U.'<£»dkd^«^ 
i«ap. H ti. 




Tilt- HAur^± Fanmy Pi«o: £tu1: 

Cluanm^ iiiAcamitnion HcsU, 

1114 Munf C^TTrpii>t^ 

J LOS LniT*TJrti tim* CMBce EidUii^ 

W^'njtvfi.CtC.JflSps 
IJfir Chiimiin 5iuk: 

TTiul! yut Git yetu li^jUJiy dit"C\!niiiisl[ie.'i Aiding ibouLltK dt^iuiry of 

^sltdiiiK'] br *wKr«i^iivii dAtyili pfovsdfls ud 4iir reoHTunuKboon] on 

auMlciiulm Ok ouTKiEu diilyof pjyninil lynan. 

TTw n f!i»iTipr< A4^FC*J- Crtmiflivn (MnlP^CJ I'M ■ l^ng hi»ta*y In cumnih^ Lkuia 

rddoJ Ig hSo5ui±> Ebr dii^b itfvU±± Eldt K*. du CuimllEiin 

sisi^ei iIe ^p]ii»r y urUbI'idU£:'i oinfoi^'di^li pyfwii mS mikK lUMnoLmilaiiDiu 
ttfnf hfiliif frnip'ilif w 'It iMilnn.~irhi r il~n inmilnrrl ird Dudt 

ir£i;iKniEid3itLi^anMfidicln't n'EObd Ibf tdVjKl, [lu qpuHtTV'Cddlllyu 

jnLlE^idH-i^' lb 

tn mponse io ymr iiKiuiir. dlii ItdTT nnnnuiHa eur pm rtHirch 2 nd nrqnnrjtp.diriciH cn: 
t TreadiikitM'i.bliBHiaf'piiiHiLaj ikalyilsHniioe: 

' Mdlkitedutpiu rbr avqitildu IhiilSiili iovusi 

1 - Mri^on±Ti^'tl]£ uiiiptficTf bySUSL 
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the Homffibfc Pete iiict 
V^fp2 

Tr^ixl) En Hit volume of outpolient diolyvu HTvk« 

MedPA-Cluu clauIyiiHinJteral cbinuiiicMrliiitf ii(hi»4lW(VW{lifi>firiip**ilttolii«viHsti.n., 
Mcdicaiv^ pi(yn>«c ict euJi didysi] lieatnKntl didyiii ilnjtl' iWuilhri bf 

&WB>andii^ pnmders {»to CiWI luoa jtNlMHj the wij' tbe- Oanmkiinn tucks 

ift)|lfit^e tnendi ii e]<aniir^^ Meikan ip^odiiit RSr both COnlipOSlire jrfte UTiiS^a uul 
diid^il dru^, A;) In nut Mtiich Tepatl Id the Ccatgie»v Mnliccr^'d ^tpCaditlA ftld 

diol^u H ni^ indudinK u yl vm» »witl| Hh more n^mlly than coonpanlr nkp scnicoi 

dumtg Ibe post dezade {Tipjiiv [ ami Filfiii^ 2, pttfi 3], 

DEtw^tQ 3995 end 2004, Ott armtui iresnli |n pujHMfibi IbrJiaai^nK rrtc swvicra pmmfly 
ktfc pi«e udtfa she mcreosE in the dlaljrns popjUtkm pCnfim 4avu9 (S pWdtnt. HEfTwctiveljr^ 
The hijJzCT ^wlh En cunjfMlW r*Ct psjTnena temoeH). iSXA End 2045 — U pamiL— ie Id 

the idd-cin ju}TiKfit ribindElBd by Ihe M^lkoiE rnAzriplidci DdMti ImpKnwtni, and 
luliyW niTji lfin Ad A) nnd insf^HEietilEd by CMS in 2045. Tbs MMA r^dvllted 

shjftin; ecote of the TTunn CstnJ dlntyf It dfup In on idd-^in payuieu In the DCfirpasits rail in 
2004. Tbe MMA. also Wend (he piyinrnl rua b ito»i dWyiU iup citsoer in the Tn™ 
ptWdti JWd in 200d. tspmdiiij Cbr dialj«ib pw oiudi ittOK l^pld^y — 15 pnretil po- 
ynr — liran ihfl id IbC pHlEnt populaliix. between 1 906 and 21HM. Thb it dun in ind>W4^ 

in [he vgtunie erf didyiii dn^ pmvidBd (n pdlisds aid pciCc hKtWa. ftiT iion-eiyihiispcietin 
dnip Drug piyrntmlP dHlitldd by fbddc iO jkefteiit between 2(KM End 2DD5 bwauie cfllM 
JvCMA'e cJuDiges ii: psymeitC raha, 

AHhOdigb ptynumt ibr dlElyain dnig? dedined between 2004 End 2004, VteiFAC'^ flUti^ll 
spgneite lt'«f ihe v]duftit (ib Ktnu of thennib Jumidied InbenEfidEiiee!} «iitlinu4d (6 

imxEuc br moK dislvaLT dni^ rt^niCnie Jbf dl4y?<l dmip dulllked. beouue the unit ptic; 
Mejiepie joid fbtdiBlyns dbu^ declined bttHm 2004 snil 2004 dlM lid dlllfi£et. KHndeded by 
(be MMA Out 'CdldillMlune fiD4 filM -tpylhrcgmibin vnliuite incmuBd liy 2 pmanL and Oin 
icJume df tbs nthei ludin^ dni)^ LscreoHd by 7 pCrHdll In 2045 



Tk Hoaoiubis Pifli! Slsrk 
P^gcJ 
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Figure ]. M^kgiv'i po^irrtb h frMfl«indblS fodtAiai hovo- ilwMiilr 

■Kronsod 



Fiyurv 3. Ihft PV4A jlKr*dc*(I annual gniwfti n ipvnding far cantpdflld notii 
■rrrlw and d*4WI(*d tpffidng fvdinl)fiu ihvg> 



; aT<ftil '■CdHipoiltj JH-t* ttri add-on p^ymirtl nfajthTpplTiHi □PUMi'dftigi | 


Emn. tr.MrfAC (ten l«4, 3»0. -MM-WtlS i,^=lHrHiD^b cfaint hM CMS. 
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TXEISrWWik hetitSeHlt 

V/hy did provWlArf i(Knea» llie vdIutitE' irf dialyiii dni^ ond b all of dw 
■> whiFTM ofifmpHabr? 

Use^ifduijnudn^hu^nnmfiiTlwa'nDaim 'Finl, ticilru^ — invltklif]^ AyhjVininin. IKW 
Tt^lrmrnl':. and viLUDin U ecuIo^-- «<! tHZTvd|y ciisit candidmu thoL nmilt Irani ibc Iues atT 
kiOncy tlfeKlt».3it{&^ariC¥iiiAHt4bwdl;«l$tTlKi4M«finHvyad^tbae mediDaboiu hu 
erihzacpdQwqudily ofcicT] liznulKd to diuytsa pUiCnIS. 

Hawownr. snnc ctoratotend lidue lha -tryUuwWln UK vifiet Hthiti^ providen and 

thid jnovidEE ooulil fumidi cfjtfanipaLetia mon eJ5ciciit]y. ’numcr fl tl {Z0Q7] 
mmrSudnl dial, Wn]p«i*d cnLtf fKlMy f^r pniiit ahidn^ adminblDcd Irighn- 

o^ttifiapaLetin doin and hi^xr dcK innwoi.' Plud 4t 4l, (i!W4) 
pff padeni per sionlh.] codld be adiieved by luin^ on ilCeniitivd cAlX. bf (oyitEiltKHaid *rt<l 
iiXi^'^aWd ttM-^ In -oddlUa*. naiulnini^Bd elnmal trial] bow fnimd odvind avmli omuny. 
potienU widichtoirifitKinpydiittp; WliOr*»|vedygl«i(Hrdwsef=ylhrapoiBtiiito acidniiei. 
hlglw levet ^n^ el ol. lOdEi].^ 

P’o.ying.feGoonlk^lGliiEnunibzreftBlipTnii'hi painlU ITittni^ CtH FTOyidcf t bnve on inrxalive 
[O' provide 100 rt WUtI long . ah MBdKme'i paymEnt oiiiGcedT tbeir paito]. In odddiOfli. ■tK' 

prablibCKtr DfiiiDtldni^OiidOi tbe-pne-MMA.piyrr.flTl metbiid.^EpaT»ad(T] odinrcnliiit Id 
lUE mart, h 2MS, iha ikuE po^mcnl iM*Sd Hrfiowd ‘bulJJd nod tSnninito the parjabijly 
of dn^ \(«lJaicE'3 piynienL nrlE fbt Iho top didyaj^dniya -tXiCHdCd Ihe tireiiige priK in. 

2m ofcarAC 2iw7i,“ 


i Mr.V.yiKf, I. KaiJim, d.^ JIHT. Hulyilii brUky awiHnliQ ad rpHtudwcf ui [Hudj 

nedidTf hmAil^ JUIM ZtT.ni. 1 J {Herd LIX 

t Pio^ l-T., N. U. V. M. Uda, n iL Zffif. BkmbJi lupkuilHH DfnorWtvaiai tn maomri 

iic=niixiiiilina fir hptnildittnibl piUtib «ib IbtaM. CVoiniiF dt nmipLinpMrvi in lt:d£0-fi7]. 

J leefOUCid pilleil'l BDHIIJ Mlt] nf mJ UtKil ezlI:] ib ilrt UiOfribbtui. 

* A K., L jtaab. 1C. ]- T'oit. Kol. and. Ctairlian in inlnii. nlL epacih.al& b LlUHlie IlKtK^'dlWW 
flfw i^Ji^miii !J^>n. 00 tPht'entOr I4)i OOV-OSU. 
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UrtHwiflfflbfcptiieSSiriL 

HiiUmMl'tTTnils ic.aiei«5 0f4rvill/ejral«in-tl™™tnitc'lhHaini™iis dKiul pajdug foe proTitaljk 
icmcfB om * par hini^ Ann CMS Hi melhfid flf ju-j^na far trylhiopoielin &*n a 

rdaliviely'SKeiSpa/TnEit par adramsrtrilianiuf'njrtliiOijeietift) between, island |Wl foaper 

unJt anEf 1 I , per pjlietit w Df-lha^i]^ lubstantinll]'' raeaJaiad — S pa^Ciir 4ririuiilty 
bamifci 199] diul 2W4 (froffl 7,](W units per week to 2^1® mail per wioet> fUSRDS 2W6).’ 

Al wt digeiue U 4(Kire delfeil liiler n ihii fotter, bnuKSenio;; lb: paiiTSfi!/! tundk md iosiudlttg 
drvp mil ntbcT cmnnwnly ftnrlialiflt Sftvk#! nilgfit uiefdc mofic incrai™ foe pruvidau to 
ftimiA ihrK sarices luan cfEeicnllf. 


The Medicare margin far aLi4paHcnl' diaijrsis sarricu 

Jta, at OommiBSSOfi je«s»s emraX jujoncnls cod ooati fiicrlialjfiis snviws JUr 
foaestinding dial^aii faalilici by ixmipmus MCilicaKi'l pijlflefils 'ftfr Eanprsiis nte scmitiB 
tid did}!!? dkvg? w|a pteovkn'' kdskmwiltoiralda mils. Thic laKnl nod mOSt doln 

4i¥aLla1ilB CD frPHl^dlnu |JHi?ldetS' tuie fonm SHH. 

Aj m dEscribc in tnn Mint: 2lW7 itpprt, tflliiimt (Mr •!>« flBgjeflpit (stsdicEic mapn far 
eon^o^tlf rate jervioes and dial yds diufp fo £.4 jliCDS in ZIHH,. ^RCr U sudv wreirtiDn iToble 
1V' Tilt hMrBk ihr rhe Luge dml^ais ceginizatiDni (LDOe] la jpwlcr IhAd Ilit 

foe all nlliHr fironDitdint btililitd {10.7 peieem vmii Id pert™!, i^spwdvri^y LDOi amiunl 
fbr Bfaod 71 percent cf Modicuc'a ipendin|j. for dialyiifi: MTWtet. RDIong. tleertmKtlnB. fhialitiea. 


J Awaip MJM pita (ABFV ttpcianh.'Be.TqWPX art nmf i I m-i nxrire fin ftcir|*aitt CM5 tilLrilliet 
ASF I King 4fQ ntfmEH nwinly bf EmatkciMToi dJ b [e£ eX refciiH isd dJu^ueu tiffed h- 

puttiaHii'tTy Oe wirfKotn 

d liiblji.Mi iLjamri AdntryCiMToibxnii 2DtD. Mandaiepa>itedjjperf^ Ui'ifhXtiitn. Ki 

1 1ftuUl SblUlieibl Dm Syietl, tfldool Imdhtl «f Dtlbeui ud Cipstiwi nd Kijnsr IAkmki. SHOe. L'SXES 
jmfridBtVAlU HEr MlDim 

na ^BrnTiPnm 4 c1"whi pj^irun: nuHm bdc EQii}l OfCMS^ 2mi Mltl trPWIilbl^ 

Durnpnrti. -prascii liywed dw Hdiper aenmi ml tti nln dw niaiia Wi dxM^jK ihi 

lllKTKiun Id«i bbmfi fUT itpHL Ikl HtdlOU: Djiall. WUlHiUI 4 h ICdd UDWItn q J-) pcT^l^e u JdOS^ 
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.Thf hforntjnitile Peie Stirk 
|j 

Tha &Ddnnj jUnni: toth (UHCrtiBta In fc CMl p« ciie«m(m md lite of cqIJ ju^rnicnl: 

Jnmi dialysis dnig^ LDDs hove codt ptr trEabniral, ua Sna Omf WUidCfpAIH' 

CKtricKi^uwd Hijllyti^ JndiUiKy Ihu inifil 00(1 per tueilBKitt nu d percont Lower foe Ihe LDOs 
dun tbeiroouotnpBts ciler edr^ing fbr piBnil oasp tni^ and (rlhtr fKdilf^ltrvd. diOncncHlllCf. 
]n MhtiOirv^'C^'dciii^ ^ pevltf Ehnie-ofdiidy^E payowilj fnimdidlyaisdni^, whidi-p^ 
mere pmfitalilc than osmpiK^p ndp HrvitiCt in .KQS, Ihtai flHi-LDOl. 

-M [lic pinmfli snd dl(t idalo, -we EftiradLo Ihcd Iho £(H>7 ogsregBitE maipn wii: bed.] 
peruo;. Thi] asticsile reflects Ihia OnsT^ss'ii ^pitn-dFlb# WItlfbaite rate lit 2W$ Ohy I .d 
perocnc) and ial£OT. Bc^jndngnii April L, 2lODT, dwToi Etoliefand. Ideahh Ad 
updone (he Ii*m[hit!lt (SIC hy 1 * jMftHIL Tlw -tSTlniEirc *!» Tcflttts «ht npdite of the uld^ui 
paynzenLicSKid uAlfXSi. 

Tahb lb Modlcnna imirBir in 2045 -vurin bylpF* ^ fiMllvAdling p>wMfr 


Pirovldtr hpe 

lEDDnl: *S qpnduip. fe? 

toeetuodlkf fieUttfei 

Mcdtriin hmitJii 

ln3Mlt5 

Alt 

100^ 

iA% 

LDOs 

73 

I&7 

rJMi-uxjt 

JS 

2.5 


Nett: JPt? |l»»* dVl^Ph giipiiiflHft IDOr "■ Fn— >||, flrfrtn., □«! VtraC On -Omp. 

Ft^ SHI* rap>^ i^d 2 DQS nipghvtcbna Mbrhvd by h^K#i- M 

Ck 4 

M^J^rTHiing Ififr (Sulptillltill dldlyliil poyniHII 5yil«m 

In Dur Kerch 2001 report, tbc Ccanjiuddidii RdiiirmHindtd (liK lilt COdWtff hiwlep the piyrnint 
buedOc bo ETurdernizo iho ontpatierTt diolysia piymcnl lystem. KedLcere miulil pcuyitle irtddnlbtiH 
for conlniliin^ btHll Sfid flillHtytdK bj' hfMdffllnfl: Ibt pojmHVI hiindle to ukIiuIe 

dnig>, lahorztocy savkei, and other oonuEioiiily lixnisiHd itema (hOI pnsvidura cumnii^y Ml 
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Ttrt Homrilik ™e -'kirk 
PSpcT 

iifujilicly 2iiJ E>y linking pajmETTl Id A buiHllid raljt vHuld C^fCSK ifrwntlvci t>r 

provider) k 'hlivrish tflvitfl. rPXW! edlficlaidy. FarrarunplE, t bisdlMl caln -mwld mnu'ra !lw 
fTnuuciBl incentive hr fiiiaJiCiefi hr Ptrtiuecdittlyiit drufij rjtrdtt ibc CWTCfid melhpd. [Howieva', i 
bundled jp^ymcnl mi^ five mme jirovidsi an incentive to Stint, as vfc diiPAP) ] 

A btarfkd enw rvOTjId alCo aimcli^ dw (WipaUent dalnw Tl* MMA ertairi Ow add-™. 

pi^dTl tc tbe CDcnpaiilte irSle fiom tune uf IbP dtU M'edi4iW ;pKVl£«Hlyjiud penviditfs 

undo- Ihe [bb-MMA tbug puyniQil msthiid. Tbe bCMA leqiiins (bil CMld updHc As AH-Otl 
paymein biHi] On Lite p«vSo™ year's inereaie in dntg eap^idinirea. Uoder t biasikd nfte, it 
weuLr ne lan^lie ucimry fee CMEL to xpaiatnly tipdUlS the ^yhietd Id- iIk treripATi ie 

tele 


'nure EJB scioeral unpatiuil dasipi Lsues tin! wiD ncOd td be eddeSHed *0 AS OVitpdtient didlysk 
ptyincrdl sy$Ksri l| ivdemizeJ. 'TIk: ilnl Ibik coTKeirs detenniniq; (ho serviOel' to ilKlihfe In the 
expanded hundU. Aluni; with Wii\t3y liKiI dJol^iis Augs turd Iduntiiry Itsla that are tmentb' 
□o: onvEied by -fliE bundle, jwlicymifer! IhOuLd eohlldef iftflhiding-nlha' sendees ceded by 
dUlytis jtwnb indudindt 
* ThitlihKmiJ tdreeifiy, 

« VueuLiriecEss nuienlDringand nirve£IlBiK:aaen'iuos;aml 
-• Vnconiiian) Ear enRuori^a, pnn.ttTKniin. and ht^tfllo C. 

A huiidJe nu^ g^ve seme- prwidBS an ineentnT to stint on can. ComoqOtnllyK the 

Sotaeidry ^*111 aeed H eedrilnue' ef(<mi k Duailnr, iqnit xm, ecc. impnave tiho tpoioty of dialysis 
caro ic oednr to jarmioto th* d*U«ry Of elirteally Wpnrpnile tuae- tbe fiecrtfiry ihoidd tdlacl 
idinieik mlbcmariec for cjcb dialysis patient to nibixl tin services inCdudd in M eKpMdd 
bundle. Cdneiillyi CM5 wD«l» ddltw Jtteijuicy ipd nnesne slmis far aiL pilwnls rai the 
dekn: prosidan subrdi ibr peynxnL Tbj* Edieeiry mliiht OOlUlder mipHiiiing'lhis infbnnaliDn 
tvilli paliisvl-lei'el idbnniiHea ooi: 
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Tht HtHUKibk Fk SlBik 

r Nutriii(!iiil, sfldlKiK pdt (sdbsT 

slatuK. 

» L'» Dllhfl IvKlimi idid^if ilKb^inC tt^liropmaln led olher enduiopoiEsu- 

lUmniluing^ OSmls, iron Itunaplra^ vdsnin D 'Ottr^jkf; ylKplari, ItvOtHinhi*#^ m)J 

wotlntwi 

• Ocfm'QUJBQfbLspitolizDlkHiamleniEi^jai^ilEfartnimiLuin: 

< Cues ai mcd^anlcBl iiainpliiCDlLECs, ludi u llusnnliAn^ in 

iMKiHdS fUWl llwv)-*M<m[lll bludlng onuing pEnMnul iiiijsi psLiEnU; and 
' C*KS of infalkni, aUtJl « «P(J0Wli»v petKlnniiH, End Bv^dllii^rBiitanl di{^iDcan»] 
aunm mEecdoniL 

Uoiltr m rApuutaJ twrik^ tfrt 5«t«nry mil n«d tp cniure dut iii^] pmvidcra iru EEt 
sbuUe^ [katLenli la Dlhier Idedkara pcnvidcra ifnii to dulpMiHd hOttiitM fbr 

MtVi^ -urKkr on e:qvHvted hundte. h 'wilL aisc be itroesaicy lu- cniurc Sui aervio^t 

cavEKDd imdx lo tnpondod Immlla fire nOI OlKOliUtI pwStfu? iindcf Ibe Pirl D prapani. Fee 
piHnpIp, Uedtpiuie oewEfs dkMeriDil^ifBnL, a dnEg csed bo trtief Ihuib dim^, undET Fici B 
palienls CKcivB rl iOtravowuilr find OndCr FJTI D pspenla rotcim it ccalljf (by t^nuJE], In 
oddilu]^ ihe Eecrsiry 'wJll need Id otmirp dut ncEHliidyEie |iiOViifct1 tn noi dupdIOflbta oebb, 
LC^i f Jnaluded in nn apjnded bcadlr. 

AintliBr deii^ luue ocoioibiis eq^kdn^ Qk bAit ritw tKdu^Odil (ifp^wlins hatpiul-bEsed 

providCT^ C'umsdly^ Nlediocjie perys hospital -ibEoed bEili'.itn S4 muftL tm fbr Hwnpfnite 

ribF nETv^ than it pfly! ttaiOildlna iWHtla, Ttlll di-flefOKB he^ wilti fliE Qnadhiu Bud?^ 
E^epgKltiKtfin Aa of , -wJiidi mandEitcd i^eibIf trtei ibr ItiO VM> lypOd pf In thp 

1 933 ndc hnirijiraoiliai flit aMpMlte MeCi (te SewtUey Ectntnilsd Ihii M difftniKB to 
nvahead, noc Id pslienL lonnipienity ar cb» mix. This pOyibAX IrrtitHXI Id KOd t^uuluieni with dta 
pnnCdplcofpoyiIiaihC 'Wt(in<Wcdbycfiit:lBidpiiDiiicla] wbn fiimiib t^rconobc can^ 
™^MdI«s uflbs rare wbtirt. Crmstqwulyf (tw donimbwian reiMimmended thnl tbe £«BBlEry 
ihauld implcnind e snitoom ppyrnnlt poliO^y aCiObS Kffinfi). 
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nithflrtcmtk t*ele SiJri: 

UlllCT dC(l£R licius ttdt piJicymebcn wiU need Lo addr^ if hAn bwIlKl ]>i.^'nien1 

LniCludd: 

•r DftCnniAlng. ttK untl tif pi^/nKot, 'wfedeb b a. dicilvaiis snaiidn. CJUMtjrtl 

unitoFplyiiiJciiUHfilhCTi w«tL(H HHXmlhlWtfvl gjwc jirovidEra mm ifcu'iilily in 
fdnMtllng (MV- 

' Adjuttiilii. Cbr thnl afTect the cfldi fir<f1icicTrl pmvief^. OKrtirllyr CMB 

[n0nicrjc fisr iianipcinlc rate swvicis by ptdicnit' *e/: Pd iwn mcLsures of pabenb' body 
nteU. Tg- GI4WC ih^ poymovb rsnio] idequate lu 'Jw Ritm, bolb MtdPAC ind dia 
£««tmy d»uld rantimn te mjdute ViliGlhW sftJibtiftjI fluiara jit needed Id adjii^ paymonl 
fd/ jbCKHE: Ibid effkiefit }WQaide3‘ cosb. b addlEinn, Mcdiiuite'i (bnHTi [iQWieiit 
nudioct lap tbe lamje rate I'ur ihn dirthem: dwte* flf ijiJjaiE toortTobonBl f-lhriir wnU/f 
h<inbdial>lia, mwif ftequta: banodielpis, and pmtanMl diidybit. 

FiniDy, imdiir bn f.nyjjrtjfej dKymcnl bundta {u titIL ai under die cmtecC piQalKiK iba 

■UwnlMkn belieMES Ihnl if is cmpoiliiiil for MriLWW'S eWTifflt ?™uins to pve incenUrn to 
providca mvfclinE ib ^lUdltJ'- ConEd^uiPdly, the -Cnimiijsifoi] has nHJUuiuiHiLdbd plOMTidH Ibf 
peeAnznue in Up iHii|nrii-i< diaJpis acflin^ (adojit oyilh dOiar fee-for-HoirE providss and 
Modiirate Ad'^uat# tJupHienl dialpis core is mady for pay for pftfonmaecb: 

r Widl-Moepted meefnimaie'BVEdlKiln 

* bi]Gd£iQi un in ptaicB la -DollDat dale 
k [j|u. ire dvuIe'oIe la riiL-a^uit EonfdPGd 
+ I’tiyvidan Claim pnivEiipofitDetuurrs:. 

The Commlsilcin luppoeb impheiEientinf qudily iouMiyei bddgiei iiciibid hy aqdintly Eiiikini; b 
mudlpnipocliGcnoflulal payjntiilifiTDm hcIWa todpl^niiropruvidinsbulpafltiirdiylyH? 
[BnK«i to tdieir qimlity ptefnrmmni. Pwiibtft (nWllry [pe*SU|Tfi ihic 1hc Secnelaiy ooidd use 
LniUude' C^diahydE, at^ermetiiiires afpiCHiilCa' diniCld HCIUI, blid (ucurcfKEi of 

haspiCalistim. cmertiCuKy detwomun use, ocoipliciboTU [sutt ar (hiambGbi]), Md irik<d<ma 
(foch ni aqiliconin ukd psUoidtisJ. 
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Thr H!H»rri)k Ffi« StHfc 

If /Da havE sn qT]EiCiC)ili {hJA- Ctrcnisfituukiiet^ |jll«&S4 dO nol hMUHlC- tO CODl#d 

Dr. MflitMIElff. MudPAC'* PnEcutivt DtinHanr, at (MI> I2&.3TDa 

Hruomiljf, 

{3L«fli(s M. Hackiwtt, J,D. 

Ctudrmai] 
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DERAHTMBm OF t^TBHJWOS Af nt|U 
Uhock Bceketmih mfl Huijh 
WVuHnaiDKDG H4U 

JUN ! S W 

Tho HcnoTJbleFoniiHyPTto 
Chflkntai^ 

SutxommMAt 4hi Hoahh 
CofiiirtttH' on Wd^ »i 0 W0ar4 
U.8. hfOUaeorRepiBCBMFtrvsi 
WflBtXngftnn 


H. ChilmiPin' 


Thank tv your InteffiSL Fn fciwwing Fw Vflerans AUbK# [VAJ 
atfminiricre wylhnjpotoste fltfmutasng >gBrTt« OESAft) In ■» df dmmia 

tof EnJ SCpb* R*™I DF»*» (ESHDJ. wsjmum ta yoof quMlk™, iht 

fcHbwiiig IrrfcHmBfcw la pfOAbod: 

t, l1dwm9n|Fda^lBF;aliefTt«d9n cnaVAtrwtT wmatpioportkiiiof 
ihoBfl pattarfe racoFve ESAa w lub^ytWHiHa vtmiA pfirti*¥*rtctiji (ft/J 

B*nkiifftrBtt{HTiT 

RB«P9(|H^ Tharo a™ 2(5^^ pehinti wi namodlalytii in Bw VA ciia^v 4 
t*ihs. S6wrty-«rapen*ni cJ-thmapflBenta rMthre ESA™ 
li^tanaoid ^SC) rogta pnif 24 ponsnl WftJ^h kilrawmq^ (FV^ rw4«. 

£ Do 44 tUbAKdocui adinmFrBfcfl of ESAa naqif c a Ietmu- dc^ tt^eii 
IV fldnnlnhslralhin ki nfdflrto jwGhltw Eama aneinh mortagBrant gosIT 

blew flUfA kM(w nf B How driai Ihe Thiipjenny of Che doia [;omfis[f 

to V«llI#ii»B«jan? 

Rhpmih: TlBdgv9ofESAadirrHttan9dvlBihqSC[w1e'ia7lunnB 
per kgrtnaBlirBrn wm ITia FV rauia Iha rioca I* Ntfw wtDi 
liniFBAF^afrTwrrt. 1>nm are hw ESAi Bv^tUbjo ki tt^ UrvUeO SWea, 
epcelin^lphiB cw« Epofan* and Pn«i«H tt* latter wWch le only 
meiholtd fdr Kiboulaneftjt Injadftn^ ami dai^poedn (ntd at 
Aftnaip*^ Then* la wiry rmlM tMiifflUrffl CMPpariofl IniJWifiMwi 
and Biibqi!tHnBffl» dartaetJoUn and Uw two mutwof admhlslralion 
appssT Bb b« BqUvBlant m Icnni of doting and 9*1lcacV' 
aiyoirDpqFFtln-alpiM, ttia bi^sai; olnoU Waf. vUKch yvea dene In Uw VA, 
dmnorapBiBd tt»aL the- doea rpojjrad Is raaoti (fie sama targac howfctiH 
vas a^lavad usFhj 2&J3 paiwut m* medltelkin rfien inirtg a 
w^iwtmwife (ftjta oompirad be ttw imnsvancot mim f Kwuftmn J J at 
N Engl J Mad 33S:S7g-M3i IWfl). 
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P904 2 

Th( H&rrorabla Fcrlney Pete S|s»r<( 


i. Tq irw ojftantVA adpiinlflera £SA3 ftiOoHanooerelv, hOw,frnNch Kaa lha 
resulting dooieaae In ijg ws lawared the c*it of pelieiri mi*T 


^pOO**] TheaacatajWlnnaliflva not bBwifbfmally dons. Intfia 

dooinwrt sLinmarUanj VA anemia r««oaroh {enclDsure f), m estanatfid 
on onnUal saifingt orJ2jBB7lH $J,D»pw patiant. 

4. Has VA oompldod and pi^lahod nasoareh dlscuBsing iho loww dasea 
end oasleasaoctatod wHh flubcyl*noouBadmlrMst«i|iofl of ESA&7 Wtiat 
Iflwiielfw candusim of thflf noBoart?!? 

Rpapome: Endoiw* 1 simmart»* ha neaeanch dofW in lha VA 
dltcuseing |he lowtr rfooai aiid «tfe iBcooiaiBd wflh SC MlmkitHlratlan of 
ESAs. _W& fasnc*jdBd fhat fluhculMOua acinlralstfBdon of e|»aljn h tna 
fwnodia^lB pohila^luni nawiit*. io dcsa reducltoin Of Up 1o 32 parcmt 
compared (o Intravanoua admlnlsCTatlDn with annuafl ttvlnga of S2,&87 to 
pof pBitarTt 

5. Do pattontt BKuraBa diwofflifOrt Of oan^ifflln ol poln wfwn fhay recetvHw 
E£Aa autcutonaouaty? 

Rospeoaoi Thaw ara hw preparationa of spoabfwdptia, One packaged 
in single dO«e viola and one packaged In mutU-di»e vials ffial also contahi 
a ptBMfvolf™, benzyl dpobol fhat acfa an a kKil snoalhriic In Ihe VA 

iiritoaltitol,tl»pre|iai«kmwfltitiieprie««i(tiv*wiauaed. InthacJinkMl 

tidl ^ percent of the patlenia ralad the pan nsuclatad w«th 
subeutePKfja injKtton as ranging from mild to abaant white 14 paxant Of 
the pattenb had jnoderato pm. 

fi- Hm lha VA'a uaa of tubcutansaus adhUfttatraHon of E5A( neftiKod in 
teMonoeB of pure red cell aplaala (J^RGA)? How rare of an occurrence ia 
PRCA for palteiYla wceiv^ ESA* (ubcutanaoual/? 
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3 

Tna Hgngrfltirs ftlitnoy Stlifc 


RnpMta: Pure Rad CulAflteflJa [PHCAJ has pfktaniy t«sn rHoortad 
wWflLlici^neous H^HUitnAHi ef a prapantlbn EpfSKB, -wtiicf 
" ^ W* U'ltftd Btslat iHliwE*] eaan h«v* ti«n tapansd 

UTl Epua^ B an «p«Un-al^ vmlkflr le Epomr*. 

Did ha f dm 0 «r*l BbftHxv and pv^nirg. THa riS( sf prca vdh 
was ftcught ts m retolid m the Htatarner fT-wwi-BDO and the 

pBU^UTO pw-filwi Syria g At. C^ca tiwa compananlii. Wriwi i-lKpujffjf 

mS™, lie incibofxaotf PRCA limireBBSClmirtaBliy. The ttwal najei^ 
ea^^tea^ai totOWfl (CiurflyiiriJ af, JAmS«NaihTrt31M4: 
t6J?2S-Z734.): 


Epr®* !iU pj^pBTBtiort, SC 
Eprwcff Oti prqpBFBliM. ft/ 
^ri6>*n™ pi^BraKon, sc 
EpogenULSC 


£4.Bcah»p(rr 100, oco palierityiMts 
Ocs&M pof tCig.cODitadienl^vn 
4.S3 eatH par 1 oo.KtD fMihni vtmn 
O.Z-O.T bwm per tOO.IMDpM^ ywra. 


Thaft jfikj fcff ywf hlerea *nd ognoem chi behalf of vatarBUS' he* llh 

■3 no. 


^|nc4r»V^rn. 


V ^ r> U . 


Enclofia* 


;. MACP ^ 
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EncloBura 


VA has nmplfltej and pu IfflpOrtHnl addfljsjng th& rowtr dOcBS 

and Dogta assCElated wmi (h* iiJbOirtanaoufl adHoinfelfairan oi ESA4. 

1. Kitiftwfl JS, flffria OJ, fyt CU b 1; $utWit»(Miouii eomptmH Wfth 
intrmvvnoua mpoetfn tn pfMttapta hamodiaiyttt. DtparUnsnt 

of K4 CifUficrgHrB Study iimtfi Cii erythropoWfn ftt fientodSsfytlt 
Patl^tt. N Engl J 339^79-683, 13$$, In an unWIndad tf lal 

conducted at Si hemodlHl^ Iadlll1» et VstetaiE Affal ta rrwJbal tanara, 
aoa pattentj^ffoiNera undtrgolng tonj-teall Iwniodlftlygis wsffl teridtjmty 
BSSlFOd b racer* Bpqetin 6ntrO*noL^ (n b1{JT> V SubnutanaocBiy (n ■ 
ItF) {10). Tha (S« was rodLcad i#iitJ| ttH hCrtHBcrlt tewt woa bebw 30 %k 
ilsn Increasod gradually unll I ite tnmatterf t te*l Tim telvwen 30% and 
33%, an atxeptHbla ransp sacording to rBQOfnmeryJaJkms try Itte F&5d arid 
Dnfl Adntlnlalnailon. The awraoe dew owr a as-iwclimfljr^tenanw period 
oompired behraan patKwS wtB twelwd qscHlIn JnEraysnotfiTy or 
subcutenecxfly. Oata cn dlsoanitert amclatad ^yrm the tails of 
admlntetratlqn U4n» also oollaclsd. DeCa oojiicbd Prram Arugist 1 094 (q 

January 1997. Indkaled Dial Iht a^flrafla Traokty dc® of spcetln vm 

33% Power {95% eonlldanca Interval [Cl|i 14% h) 50%) tar patontewno 
rwel'itwd subcutonetjus apoeiln, and that 86% oJ paJbnta rated tfie pfiln 
dSSrMiateJ with Eubcutaneoue admin latraCtan ^ abaeiKt to mlio. 

^ ifmitman J8 tor dtaDspadmoftloT VatOfOnt Affairs CoapsfBltvs 
Study Oroap on Eryttimpofotlti isi HwmtMiiairBla fisIiarffaL 
Subcutanoouttrythfopofotlntharapyi titffcacy and tcodontic 
fmpflCttfOfl*. Ant J KiiSasfy ^$1-8$, 1SSS. This rEfflanJn revl ev^ed 
prtarshjtimlhaEsugBeated that lcm«r dOSoSof BryViri]ppl9tln<{rHv£PC) 
may be rw^lred to act^eve a carpat hamatacrll when the btobgic Is 
athilnl9tei6dtlftCwi*f™Ely(SCJco(iipar«iw«lhlnlra*noi^(IV): A 
perflcurar tacus was an the El^nrmnt or Veterana Affal ra mulElcantiar trial 
oomparing De two lottes of admimsiraiiryi. ThedbOLraion nctodi that iha 
spedElc mechemerrs that result Ih the graete'^ off kiency dl ths subcutaretiite 
rouea ana unknown bui am piotHtoly related b (he pmtan^ f^if-llto of De 
hormone wlih aubcutenecus admrnfstrAttan. ftwBGsuiHeetKi Itiat pos^ta 
mechanJsrns iwulWig In [jFBater efl Irslency wUh 3t*CUtaneoua ttierapy 
includa filmed Btlrnglatlon of Iho arythroid pmgsnlior celte. rdkninwied 
Inh Ibiticn of arvtnropolesiJ by prolniranunatary cytdanaet and prewntlon d 
neocytelyste. Uto IwolyStS of nawty tarmad red biOCKl flefc. Fu rlher, il 
HindudMl thBl mcHt hemadtelysh pallwls fet (he LAviBd StatBS ara 

reoaMno rMoEPOty Ihe Intravenous route, SSflcMrig » tfia siibciilaiifioi^ 
route may result tn aljUftoant oosi savinga for the fea/th cam E^tem. 
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^ OwAr JH; «rM of 

*rj™wT^paf*ffjj mfminiMtratfon In tntf-ai3go rtmi dAmm AmJMea 

ftKjncI < POffl [ftt VA cijniofti Uvi CSP38E; thlg study ocffid it^ 
quffiHan; iTMedlcgrieefidsiBga twiaP diaawepsitotrtfi lad ttieir anemia 
™nfl^Binnriflf la the wy VA patiemj wtromMaostf, whai mpect vwuid 
me IB ba on Madk? » ocfib? Using ^bd 1 caIe <Jsla From 1 0SI7'1S9B Its 
«e«icn leund ihatST^ ol Medkiata paHems were fwaivlng their 
mylhio^Mfetln FV, Tfta raaeencft animated (twi lha Medics le &>d*!a™ 
Dlsefflft Program could aaie S4710 f M2 million annually a? ^ Id 
75% or patlendsawltched to subortaneous adminiiatrailqr ctf etoelin. 
timing Ihal Che dew rwJifitlafi mftteftad (he 33% nadLCJIOn In tfw 
npartmenr tjt Vatorane Aiitaiw nancbmlied conlroJIed ulsJ, Cantem tor 
Hadics IB and Ntedicsid fervlcaa (CMS) ocHlaboreled or Chit atudy wuh VA 
reSBdrOhera. 


4. SITOI^ K Brownfn^ Kgatmoftr J, PKia. O. Ctirotjle 

^^OathvryfnefKtSttgoRimBiaKnt: Adhamnct to CitnicBi 
OuiaaffniiB Itor AneihM Afansgonwit Americm JOVmal ofiif^lnty 
OiWUHiB. 3006;t7{3f;4^4S1. UtelngdaJa r«m s multlsHflororoertlve 
otsBi^kjnal etudy of 3Dfl hanodtalysfe liafenis from B VA medkal certara 
r«iii 2001 10 3003, Che audyftfflmiiiBdocmpiianoB with Nsflooal Kkfriey 
RwocWlD^-^?lalysleOulc□ms8Qua^lty Initlatlw (NKF^IIOQI) 
erythnopoiaWn fldmlnlstpallcin j^ideilnas acroa Wetrans AJdaira^VA} ubisib 
prlyatewcror dialysis facflitJBS and impJIcsllDns tar ejyihropMCln dcra, 
anBfnia naane^meni, andoHL Tlhe iw«rch toona thateiyttiropotetln was 
^ihlnlaierad pnadcmiofinBy sutoutHoewsly to S2% n( pedonCs In tw e^ 
VA urilCs In tteaiudy votsB 15% In prlwate^eeisr faciNClas raid wtirnabd 
033fc hprerylhropolsdn wbi& lonrtnln ihe VA COflTparad to the pf ivato Sector 
Airamla mane^rnemy^tlrollar, Thelirtdinip Indtab lhac patenilafennuai 
sevings erf $3^ lo f4joa5 pej pattant ejclat ii NKF-KDOOl i^Kbrinas ara 
fcyllcMed and auhcuianeow Hdhilnt«f rallon of ^joeiiri Ib usact ^umaw a 
Meateais-sf lowed rate qf JiiVi ,ooo wilfe 
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^ KAISER PERMAMENTE* 


TTinE22. 3007 

IIk- Hcmritle PIeIe Slaj> 

Chalniiutii Tlct’ilib IMKiomiHinK 
Wuyi and .Msins CctnirDillxE 
II jS. H(«it of Rsprflomaliiics 
11^5 LEHijwGrlh i-lcuseOniGE DniiLding 
Utaihiinlfiii. EM: 305 IS 

fcr JCurit^ Fvr^AinfK J Fut^ e.jq>ftSince 

w M JEUirfM Payatcni and SsttcaiinKOin Uif ef EPO 

[tEDr Chairmin jitark: 

]n mpiiHMe K] DJI Luvltutinn Ernm yaur staiF Id xuhmil iDfoinviJiDD foe thr sulKurnnLlliie 
hearing mJunu 3£4h, Kaifcr E'famUcrAC SiMflllGi‘ri'CalifOttlit{|tJ*SC) KCfllon h pfj^>a(l|ng. 
■Vitbimilln Awi OWfKp^rknP^ mbci^zucui adminisbaliGn Dfciylhrccyte 

xlimjlBliqg BgcnlT (ESAx] fur IhC in^^iiy Of uuT lKi1iiHlhEyti£p*tkJlia; 2) tHindllni of 
P9>T«*(1 fcr htmodkly W nnd (fclytis-mfktfd ser^icEi; and J) pravisian cf ±ar1 dni^- 
binudialyxix. 

BbstcI an dut ExpcrienLe in soijllu;m DJifamia, wd hove P^und iMt 
adttiinisifailMiof Epo^tn ka wtHljcleni; mdliodof-delkifry snd cm l(?»ier dixiinj fciieh jckI 
cwLS. We Heve also- JbiMki lhal bundkd. paymEnli ote -m ^Hdctlvo v/ty Id pay dial yai iPcOHra 
aiid art caMlttam ^viOi Ooai bwldi wmcowb for t>»eflciari« and dFickni iue of 

RpOgra. 

ij3e fttitciilaacina EptydlH 

Following ihc reteosc (rf dteof^insl MofinnBl Kidnn Foundalicm DOQI ||ub5elinci'm 1997 
wlikta auppoBfEU aubcuLuicuiia -timiniiiraiioji d^dpoaiid, K.f*¥C uddcnodc 4 VHllr>' InklHlkv 
bo ccbkvhi IrcTIcdilBfysji! polknu from intrjnv«nous co njbciitinciMU u». The pnigynm oLkiwcd 
fur EHCEpliitnx'bDxdan midkal oonsidonriitxu and palknt prclbrcno:^ MoiL bemudiuEyaia 
pfliBItCS chMC EV^KrtMWUi qdntlnlsfrrilctH and WC hu'c ccnilnuEd E) mniiuin Ibe mijnritj' 
Dflbnoan siActitisiDauxadnainklnliiAfKil'l b: DriZj^ljlOOOy ImporlanClj:, y^e have found 
itMi fik'eti urHl COM lnfcrmal»n, most bemodlalj'sls pailtma p'cAi hi receiw 

oilKulioeoii: Epnelui far many it Ls b WElcomE chuicE LDioiducc Ihu DaTtoflhuirlrEtfmEnla 

which tlity iocoedL»aaheide very cjtpcnslve 
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We have Cdund and nporlpd Ibal IhE diuee iE4|iiiiEil fuT subLuLuiEUuS cfKK^ia in bcnKHli^yu^ 

paricfliE abow ms Qwi for lii«BV«ncm ffKxiln ^Atnfrwm 

ahixiaeL 2dD'L). Thif i: samilsr in nu^ibudE Id sn'Eml DthB publkhEd rEpatlx. 

In nditilbEi, all jiMientf -nniKtibnnEiil dii^iix utkliiEiubciiuB»uf E[>nebin. 

VUfyiH OflflJrif-MWifrf itiyStfi 

IlKtt la ewKni^ ntMti liitxftsi wl dtlnne sumuiriiiit pro^sala w |Ki>vnciii Itir 

nudliuiirHiQ Mid Intucalmy Testing intD a "hiindlDd'‘ hl^uBrE: dialy^ [rayriKavl. ^otk 
believe (haL aidl a alndijg} euukl lead Id advose palienL DtdixmTC]; and rinTher. Ihal 
bgjwllcd p»>Tiwii1 be stwriOwl lo lne*«se paynwrt for pulknt? e-kh rmildplc <io- 
nufoidilics. la This lighL'nic 'n'iih.ta make the ciunmitteE awme of i>ir aucceisfol citpcricncc 
In me Undl^ ps>Tnem for Md dia^i»-ieldled Krvieee^ 

lik [Mjuril^afdiE'lKrrkHliaJj'jiS ptflienbi m: uidher inlUnxl bJi-^lediemvCikiando' m 
Kwndery). riKMi wTider Ihe- Midlwe Advenwfe pktetw <K»«r l^mipnente Senlw 
Advanla^), er are cmTalleil in Duarmureicl Eeniicr h'Dundalian Eicallh Pfan mvaagp. 
'Ilierefoir<c, we are ihe dUcei for llettx>dlfll}^slB kwIks. mueb the seme ns unJnkeutl 
MedicarE ii fbr ChETnnjeiily of bawHciiiiEE needing dui^aB. 

KPSC itdppced * bundled [kwmwd m^del fordinlj-jlsin (W^ Tbit bundled pajmEntinwIj:! 
is nnv* leicd [btr 5J pereeDl od [HZ' beTEnd^'abi paliEnCi (1 937 ouL Dr3fi73 bixiiudMi1;r:i3 
p«1ii«tts, af: Df /line SQv SOb'Tlk 

Tbe Kcvfoai' sieludnl in Ihesr m-Otrajcia btvt vMied OVtt liHftft, but K>-(i iDfiilde dK dialyais 
treHmeni;, neri-tirql intdleriioeTS lETcJudliil RPO, Insiaisdl v|biiii|[i]>^Ero|:;^fneerihfo rflutinE 
labccalDf^ "lealsarKl additicnaL mm-EmErgrnLEabDraloii^' laibi. FajnrnnL h>v3] nmauLnuk 
smi jOed for eo-merbld e«ndjillciTS or «b« fnelers- Jn emt contrnei; Tvltb « dlnli'^l^ ceioivldier, 
caeb facility b EligiblE fbf a performance incenlLii'e pa^mEnl linked to pulieal stLisfactiunand 
nCpbnthijjial ialiilEl;CMjkim 

Our ‘qualily munilDriipg, ihsTTpgh both dot inlemul [{uaJil;'' pr^gmn and uvr diaijiaiir povider'a 

duali^ tvoemim, Indleide Hmt our hemodlnlytls partstHslHye yery good ewomn. 

MEUured DUKomES include the odcrfaicy of die dialysis Oealmrcrts^ atLsnsia uufcomEit 

TnbMial Aieiabdliiin outioCurm and p-aiiMi aaiisfoeiieft. 

Tba majenly ordiBlysisseniees for cm -Mb* pcritcncal dialysis politaiU; air pnrvidtxl 

InBruBlly, to me do no< have esperktwc in foe brodlmg af payTvrwrts to ftird pnrTy jjiovldert 
rerihu jnediJiLy. 
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.ffrtiw Frtqaati ItiaSyiis ami Ittunz 

Y«iur dtff alisa ukcd abctil tbeKPSCnpeiieocE v»iUi [mrc [nquenl Uialyiis, parljcUls^ m 
uiiliiibJ rurshon hciiiodluly^lf^ (31JHblU), KFSiC li eAlnliie.«ipcttotKf >><h 

£3[?|-fliL). kM ovr jii^ijrain, ii nurl.cs AnB.£lH Medical Coilcr, hu FBoeertLy publiitud 
Iheir reiuJli. sh[min|^ paaitivE uuih7aniE!i^ inuluihn^ impnu'nJ ^ildlliy tjrSifb {/itaiwAiaJiMii 
inizrr;(a\eaatf Volume 1 April !0(y7)' 

Tliiiiik x-ou ftir inhruiL in htttiu pf ilK liuiiOv-Hbc 'At liavc ai KaiStf 

Ptnn^nttiK' hKitaCe 1r» cmlKC Fiifinmum bi eur l^'ojiiingT'in, IMZ. oFIbor 

wilb BcMiticnnE que^liani, ai vir VMuEd be hupp^ K- pcoviilu whalcinir inrtmnaiLuiji VrC iM) IP 

yotjramfr. 


Sinrmlf. 


Peter CrcHki, 1VlD 
PtKViitian Dlttwor, Rjewl P^ice™™ 
■VuucuK Medical DirectcaafOpcratiDns 
kaiaur r^rnunmir S^Ltiem CPlilbrrttt 


Letter from the National Institutes of Health, “Between 1991 
and 2005, the average weekly dose of Epo more than doubled. Fur- 
thermore, NIH data show that in 2005 over half of the dialysis pa- 
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tients had hemoglobin levels above twelve grams per deciliter,” I 
guess it is, “or greater.” 

Keep in mind that the FDA recommends that hemoglobin levels 
not exceed 12 yet NIH data show that more than half of the pa- 
tients are at 12 or higher. 

The GAO writes that Medicare could realize greater system effi- 
ciency if all ESRD drugs and services were bundled under a single 
payment system. 

The Medicare Payment Advisory Commission writes, “A bundled 
rate would create incentives for providers to furnish services more 
efficiently and would remove the financial incentive for facilities to 
overuse dialysis drugs. Bundled payments would encourage more 
efficient use of ESAs.” 

Please note here that we must, without question, and it should 
be of paramount importance that we are sensitive to patient-spe- 
cific variations in the need for ESAs when we structure a bundled 
payment system. We are not recommending a one-size-fits-all sys- 
tem here. 

The two large, for-profit chains have standardized dosing proto- 
cols and often they will encourage doctors to sign kind of a uniform 
dosing agreement without taking into effect the tests that should 
be done periodically during the course of treatment. We can ad- 
dress these sensitivities with steps such as aggressive monitoring 
and quality programs. 

I’m sorry that CMS is unable to deliver their long overdue report 
on ESRD bundling. This report was due more than two-and-a-half 
years ago, and at our hearing on this topic last December CMS 
promised to report by summer of 2007. Guess what? For those of 
you who’ve been outside today, summer is here. 

I understand that CMS will give us some insight on that report 
today. I look forward to that testimony and receiving a commit- 
ment from CMS as to when we’ll receive the report. 

Lastly, both Kaiser Permanente of southern California and the 
Veterans Administration have written letters to discuss their prac- 
tice patterns. Each is able to safely and effectively treat patients 
with doses of up to 30 percent lower in Epo than we see used in 
Medicare. And I might add that Kaiser contracts with one of the 
for-profit chains to provide this service so that in effect they are 
paying a bundled rate to one of the for-profit operators and they 
are setting some standards such as “subcuetaneous” administrating 
of the drugs as does the VA and they are getting a one-third small- 
er dosage of ESAs in these programs. 

Seventy-six percent of VA patients receive ESAs in this way, 
“subcuetaneous”, and they have annual savings between $3,000 
and 4,000 per patient. Now presuming that they buy Epo on the 
Federal schedule, they’re probably paying half of what the for-prof- 
it chains are paying and you might then say that we could save 
from $6,000 to 8,000 per patient if we in fact followed the VA’s pro- 
tocol or Kaiser. 

Kaiser in southern California does administer ESAs 
“subcuetaneous” and confirms that doing so requires a dose 30 per- 
cent smaller than needed for intravenous use. Of even greater in- 
terest, they do use bundled payments and write that bundled pay- 
ments are an efficient way to pay dialysis centers and are con- 
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sistent with both positive health outcomes for beneficiaries and the 
efficient use of Epogen. They do suggest that they monitor it closely 
and they can feel comfortable with the results. 

We must be certain that Medicare payments are structured to 
ensure the highest quality care to all beneficiaries, and I am con- 
fident that we can do so for dialysis services in a more efficient 
manner that safeguards against health risks of targeting the high- 
er red blood cell levels. This should be the committee’s goal for 
Medicare ESRD patients. 

Now if there’s anything left to say, Mr. Camp can say it. 

Mr. CAMP. I’m sure I can find something. 

Well, thank you, Mr. STARK. I also want to thank all of the wit- 
nesses from the three panels for being here today and also a special 
thanks to Leslie Norwalk, the acting administrator of CMS for her 
excellent and informative testimony before the Committee. 

I appreciate you calling this hearing today. I agree that the safe- 
ty of dialysis treatments is critically important. Coupled with the 
fact that 320,000 Medicare beneficiaries receive dialysis treat- 
ments, at a cost to taxpayers of 7.9 billion, this is a significant fi- 
nancial issue as well. Given the spread of diabetes and related con- 
ditions like kidney disease, these numbers are regrettably only 
going to increase. 

We are all aware of the disturbing reports that have been pub- 
lished, which highlight how the current Medicare payment system 
may create incentives for providers to dose patients with unneces- 
sarily higher levels of the drugs used to treat anemia in dialysis 
patients. This is alarming given the serious health concerns associ- 
ated with the overuse of these same drugs. 

In fact, the Food and Drug Administration recently released a 
“black boxed warning” that indicates an increased risk of death 
from blood clots, strokes and heart attacks in kidney patients and 
tumor growth in cancer patients from aggressive dosing of these 
drugs called ESAs. 

In response to these events, policymakers have begun to consider 
proposals to reform the current Medicare payment system for dialy- 
sis. MedPAC has recommended bundling ESRD drugs into the larg- 
er payment rate. 

As we consider making significant changes to how Medicare pays 
for dialysis I want to sound a note of caution. ESRD patients are 
a very sick population, often suffering from multiple chronic condi- 
tions, who may not benefit from a one-size-fits-all approach to this 
issue. 

Any type of bundled payment must provide a proper adjustment 
to account for sicker patients. An appropriate bundled payment 
also needs to account for small dialysis facilities in rural areas, 
which have higher costs and may not be able to achieve the same 
efficiencies as the larger national dialysis providers. 

In order to ensure that Medicare beneficiaries continue to receive 
access to high quality kidney care, we must also support adequate 
reimbursement to dialysis facilities. We need to maintain adequate 
payments to these providers, so that they can maintain their focus 
on prevention and care management of dialysis patients. 

To address these issues, I introduced the Kidney Care Quality 
and Education Act of 2007. This bill provides a 3-year update to 
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the composite rate and rewards dialysis providers for quality im- 
provement and attainment. Both the quality initiative and pay- 
ment update have been continually recommended by MedPAC. 

Through increased awareness and education on chronic kidney 
disease, both the patient and the provider can take steps to slow 
the progression and prevent the need for dialysis in the future. I 
have worked closely with the kidney care community to comprehen- 
sively address these issues, and I feel that it is important that Con- 
gress move forward. I certainly look forward to working with 
Chairman Stark to maintain quality care for kidney patients. 

Thank you, and I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Chairman STARK. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. Yes. 

Chairman STARK. And perhaps we could stipulate something 
here at the beginning. 

I don’t think that either of us would suggest or that Chairman 
Thomas suggested or anybody else has suggested that we have a 
one-size-fits-all. I think we could stipulate that most medical treat- 
ment professionals would suggest that these are unique treatments 
for unique individuals and they vary, and that there are moni- 
toring tests so you could tell fairly quickly how well they are doing, 
and that I don’t think anybody on this Committee or I don’t think 
any of the witnesses would suggest that we should just have a 
blanket treatment schedule. 

And I just wanted — I don’t know if that comes up in any of 
these 

Mr. CAMP. Well, that’s very reassuring. Reading all the testi- 
mony yesterday I just thought it was important to put that out, 
and I think it’s very 

Chairman STARK. I’m glad you did, but I think that you’d 
find 

Mr. CAMP. It’s hard to know when you read the testimony ex- 
actly how they’re going to come forward today, but I think it’s very 
reassuring that we can both agree to that. 

Chairman STARK. Is there anybody else who has a burning 
opening statement that can’t appear in the record? And if not. I’m 
happy to recognize the Honorable Donna M. Christian-Christensen, 
a physician, a delegate to Congress from the United States Virgin 
Islands. 

Donna, why don’t you try and, in layman’s language, educate us 
as best you can? Although we limit to 5 minutes, you’ll have 5 min- 
utes in the subsequent questioning to expand upon anything you’d 
like to tell us. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Mr. Chairman, if you will, allow me, just a 
moment. For the record. I’d like to make it clear that Donna Chris- 
tian-Christensen Chairs the Congressional Black Caucus Health 
Brain Trust and she’s been doing that for a number of years. And 
she’s experienced many years in Congress doing the work, and I 
just wanted to recognize the work of Dr. Christensen. 

Chairman STARK. I thank the gentlelady for her comments. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. CHRISTENSEN, CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATE, U.S. VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Mrs. CHRISTENSEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Mem- 
ber and Members of the Committee. Thank you. Congresswoman 
Tubbs Jones, for those generous comments. And I really welcome 
the opportunity to testify this morning. 

I have my submitted testimony and I’m really going to speak 
from notes from that and from having a chance to have looked at 
some of the testimony that’s submitted. 

At the outset, I want to just start out by agreeing with you, Mr. 
Stark, that our priority is to ensure patient safety while also pro- 
tecting taxpayers from unnecessary expenditures. And I also want 
to just agree with Ms. Norwalk who says in her testimony that the 
development of a new payment system is a significant endeavor 
that merits careful consideration and analysis. 

And there’s also other areas of the testimony that I really agree 
with, which is the need for reviewing the EMP and reimbursement 
and collaboration with the entire renal care community and the 
need for treatment decisions to be made by the patient and his or 
her physician. It’s not the facilities that make those decisions. It’s 
the patient and their doctor in consultation with each other. 

And also on the advisory for the hearing there were certain facts 
that I want to just reference because I want to make sure that 
we’re speaking from the same facts, and I stand to be corrected if 
I’m wrong, but first it was stated that ESAs account for about — 
almost 50 percent, and it’s my understanding they account for 25 
percent of ESRD costs. 

Second, on the studies that raise the concerns that brought us 
here today and to reviewing the EMP, they were done in chronic 
renal disease patients not end-stage renal disease patients, and I 
think FDA will point out that they were done in conditions, for con- 
ditions not recommended on the prior labels and not treated for 
targets that are recommended. They were treated for higher tar- 
gets of over 13 and over 14, so they really don’t represent what 
happens in everyday chronic disease or end-stage renal disease 
practice. 

And third, I don’t think it’s really been established that current 
CMS payment system incentivizes higher dosing. In fact, even Ms. 
Norwalk says in her testimony that it encourages really that all 
services that are needed be provided. And the only downside that 
she offers for the present system is that it may make providers 
more complacent and not willing to seek out innovative and new 
ways to provide more efficient treatment, but I doubt that. As a 
physician I know we’re always looking for better, more effective 
ways to take care of our patients, which brings me to why I felt 
it was important for me. 

I want to talk from the perspective of two groups, one, of course, 
and I am chair of the Health Brain Trust. We are finalizing our 
position on this issue, but this is where we are at this point. And 
we’re speaking on behalf of the 32 percent of the ESRD patients 
who are African Americans and the other people of color who are 
disproportionately suffering from end-stage renal disease. 

Although African Americans for example are 13 percent of the 
U.S. population we are 38 percent of all patients treated for end- 
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stage renal disease and we reach that point at younger ages. We 
are very disproportionately impacted by diabetes and hypertension 
as well, and we have higher risks when we have diabetes and hy- 
pertension to develop chronic renal disease and end-stage renal dis- 
ease. 

African Americans have an incidence that’s more than three 
times that of whites, Native Americans — about two times that of 
whites and Hispanic Americans, 1.5, and that’s by 2002 data. So 
whatever adverse consequences might occur, they would dispropor- 
tionately impact people of color. 

And I brought a couple of maps. The minority quality forum pre- 
pares maps really looking at renal disease — do you have them, 
these maps — across communities, and the lines, the ones with the 
lines across are those that have high minority populations. 

And both, if we look at Congressman Stark and another Member 
of the Committee, Mr. McCrery’s maps, you’ll find that although, 
Mr. Stark, you have some green areas, which are sort of medium 
incidence rates, in some of your areas where you have high minor- 
ity populations, those are mainly where you have high Asian popu- 
lations who are — while they are slightly above the white population 
for ESRD, they are not as heavily impacted as African-American 
populations. And some of your highest end-stage renal disease 
incidences are in San Leandro and Hayward, where it appears by 
our looking at it that you have your highest African-American pop- 
ulations. 

And in Mr. McCrery’s, they have a mixed picture, but some of 
the areas where they have higher minority populations they also 
have higher incidences of ESRD patients. I’m not sure if I — do you 
have Mr. Camp’s as well? Mr. Camp’s is almost more green than 
anything else, and your population is 88 or better percent Cauca- 
sian and you have some of the lower rates of end-stage renal dis- 
ease. 

Those just go to underscore what I’ve been saying. And we can 
get other maps for other districts if you’d like, but I think across 
the board they’re going to show that higher ESRD incidences exist 
in communities of color, and particularly where you have high pop- 
ulation percentages of African Americans. 

I’m also a family physician with more than 20 years of practice 
experience and I’ve been a hospital administrator with some degree 
of oversight, not a lot, but some degree of oversight for our dialysis 
unit. And I want to say on behalf of my fellow physicians, we went 
into this profession because we care about people. We care about 
their health and their overall well-being. So our greatest incentive 
is to have what we do result in a healthier individual, a healthier 
family. But we also have to keep our offices open in order to be 
able to do that. 

The kind of strict and narrow EMP being considered not only ig- 
nores our years of study and dedication and our expertise as physi- 
cians but it also has the potential to tie our hands so as to cause 
us to under treat, not only in renal disease but even in some cancer 
patients so that we end up with hemoglobin below 11. We years 
ago, very wisely, put a lot of time and deliberation and moved away 
from that when we found that hemoglobins under 11 cause far 
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more morbidity and mortality than this current study that we’re 
referencing suggests and the black box insinuates. 

As a matter of fact, as I look at the block box, I think that in 
the first instance suggesting that they, ESAs, be used just to a 
level that would prevent transfusion is very shortsighted and ig- 
nores other benefits that are important to treat anemia as well as 
it adds risks that providers trying to treat just to the transfusion 
would tend to under treat and would end up with those hemo- 
globins 11 or under. 

And I think it’s a bit misleading because it doesn’t clearly state 
that the untoward effects that occurred under higher than nor- 
mally used dose regimens in targeting toward higher hemoglobin 
than is the current practice. 

And the last thing I wanted to underscore about physicians is 
that they haven’t had the commensurate increases in reimburse- 
ment compared to the increasing costs of care. So to now bundle 
the payments beyond what is now being done is to put them fur- 
ther behind the curve and really challenged to meet their overhead 
and perhaps to close. 

And we note that in cases where dialysis facilities closed, those 
that closed, by and large treated higher percentages of African- 
American patients, so again we are mostly impacted. 

On the incentive issue I think as I look at it, rather than 
incentivize for more Epogen as the current Erythropoietin protocols 
state, if they’re targeted to meet the hemoglobin of between 11 and 
12, which is the current practice, if they go over — CMS already 
decentivizes treating physicians from going over because they re- 
duce your payment. There’s a disincentive already present in the 
current EMP to overtreating patients, and I think that should suf- 
fice. 

And again, I just want to underscore that we are here to heal, 
to do good and not to do any harm. And I think that’s what we 
ought to also be focused on as we look at a new EMP, to do no 
harm. 

I want to just end by — and I’m going to read from my prepared 
statement. I know. Chairman and Members, that as the cost of the 
healthcare continues to skyrocket the temptation is to do some- 
thing quickly, and the easiest and quickest approach is to cut costs, 
but that’s the kind of knee-jerk reaction that is not really worthy 
of this institution. More importantly it runs the very real and high 
risk of hurting patients. And because such large proportions of 
those patients with end-stage renal disease are African Americans 
we again will be the ones more adversely impacted by the decisions 
made without careful study of all the clinical implications. 

We went through this in 1997 and we should take heed to the 
lessons learned back then. I would hope — and the CDC and all of 
our partnering organizations, universities and advocacy groups are 
worMng to this end, that we could get you, our colleagues and lead- 
ers on the issues of healthcare to see that the only way to cut costs 
is to emphasize prevention and increase the portion of the health 
budget dedicated to that and also to eliminate the disparities in 
health, a major one of which is end-stage renal disease, that cause 
people of color to seek care that is often uncompensated at late 
stages of their disease. 
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And that is really the only way that we can cut healthcare costs 
in the long run. Cost containment runs a real risk of creating an 
unjust, inequitable and ineffective system of healthcare in this 
country where some Americans, usually those — ^African-Americans 
and other people of color are left behind or left out, period. 

And I want to thank the chairman again for holding this hearing 
and the Ranking Member, and I look forward to answering ques- 
tions either from my written testimony or from my comments, from 
my notes. Thank you. 
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[The prepared statement of Mrs. Christensen follows:] 

Statement of The Honorable Donna M. Christian-Christensen, M.D., a 
Delegate to Congress from the United States Virgin Islands 
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Chairman STARK. Thank you. Mr. Camp, would you like to 

Mr. CAMP. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much for your testimony. Your written testimony 
has a lot of information in it that I think will be very helpful to 
the Subcommittee. 

You correctly point out that African-Americans constitute 38 per- 
cent of dialysis patients in this country. And the complexity of find- 
ing a proper formula to account for differences in patient popu- 
lation is a difficult one. It’s a complex issue. If CMS were to bundle 
ESRD drugs with a composite rate or make some other formula 
change how best can we do that in a way that does not result in 
poor outcomes, particularly for the entire patient mix, but for the 
vulnerable patient populations you testified about? 

Mrs. CHRISTENSEN. I’m not sure that I have all the answers 
to that specifically right now, but there are a lot of people studying 
it. But there have been some suggestions that we either bundle ev- 
erything and treat ESAs differently because of their importance to 
renal dialysis, which is something we all agreed to in one way or 
another. Either we include them with some specific issues ad- 
dressed about their — the need for more individual titration or we 
exclude them from the bundle and put some other kind of cost-con- 
tainment measure, a cap maybe, on the cost or change the cap on 
the costs or the amount that can be used per month or that we ex- 
cluded entirely. 

But I don’t have the final answer on that. But there are many 
suggestions out there that I think we need to look at because 
Epogen and Procrit and the other ESAs are so critical to not only 
preventing transfusions but allowing patients to live a decent qual- 
ity of life while on dialysis. 

Mr. CAMP. Thank you, and thank you for your leadership on 
this and other health issues in the Black Caucus and in the Con- 
gress. I’ve enjoyed working with you on a number of issues and 
look forward to working with you on this as well. Thank you very 
much. 

Mrs. CHRISTENSEN. Same here. Thank you. 

Mr. CAMP. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, thank you very much for testifying. I too 
share many of your concerns, look forward to working with you as 
the Subcommittee takes this issue on. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No questions. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Becerra. 

Mr. BECERRA. Mrs. Christensen, thank you very much for your 
testimony. I’d like you to just give us a little bit more information 
on what you think we can do on any number of these issues that 
it appears that because we lack some of the data which could give 
us a better sense of some of the different populations and the out- 
comes and effects that some of these different populations will ex- 
perience, whether it’s with drugs or treatment, what we can do to 
try to address those disparities that occur in the healthcare field 
right now that make it very difficult for us to assess populations 
within the U.S. or part of the American fabric because we have not 
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yet reached out to all of these populations whether African Amer- 
ican, Latino or otherwise. 

I’m wondering what you can tell us in terms of what we are 
missing in terms of hotter legislating to make sure that the dispari- 
ties are addressed. 

Mrs. CHRISTENSEN. Thank you for that question, and we’ll 
have a very specific answer for you probably later this week as the 
tri-caucus, the congressional black, Hispanic and Asian-Pacific cau- 
cuses introduce our minority health legislation, which addresses 
issues around language proficiency and making sure that those 
services are not only paid for but that we understand what is sup- 
posed to be done and the certification for those who will be doing 
the translation, better data collection. 

The health professions issue is a big one, and reaching out to 
communities of color who are now under-represented in the 
healthcare profession workforce and finding ways to incentivize 
them and help them to get into those professions because it’s been 
shown that — not only that people of color are discriminated against 
either when they get into the healthcare system but, in the con- 
verse, that when they are treated by people of the same cultural 
and linguistic background where they can develop a greater rap- 
port — and that patient-doctor relationship is critically important, 
that they get better compliance and therefore better outcomes. 

So we have a number of issues that we’re going to address there, 
but you know, we’re operating under some budgetary constraints 
and I just don’t think that we can do it without an investment that 
starts to bring people up to at least a level playingfield in terms 
of where health status is. And you know, I would urge everyone to 
consider making that investment because we’re paying for it on the 
other end, when you go to emergency rooms and seek care that is 
very expensive, you get there at late stages of the disease and the 
treatment costs more, and it’s not being paid for — and of course, 
bringing everyone under coverage, because minorities make up 
more than half of the uninsured population in this country. 

Mr. BECERRA. And your testimony points out that when we 
don’t have that information at hand, when we haven’t gone out 
there to try to solicit the full participation of some of these groups, 
populations, that we end up paying because we’re not sure how to 
best administer, whether it’s drugs or the therapies that are out 
there and we may make mistakes that actually cost people their 
lives. So I think you’re absolutely right, and I hope that when the 
tri-caucus does come out with this information Congress takes it 
very seriously. So thank you very much. 

Mrs. CHRISTENSEN. Thank you. And our message is to really 
proceed with caution. I think everyone wants to rein in costs, and 
I think everyone wants to make sure, obviously, that patients are 
taken care of safely and properly, but we want to make sure that 
we have all of the information that we need to make the best deci- 
sion for everybody. 

Mr. BECERRA. Excellent. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 
I yield back. 

Chairman STARK. Ms. Tubbs Jones. 
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Ms. TUBBS JONES. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. And 
Dr. Christensen, Congresswoman Christensen, thank you so much 
for coming this morning to present this testimony. 

For the record, my sister died from kidney failure, my cousin is 
on dialysis right now, a lot of people in my family, and the issue 
becomes very personal for me, more than just on behalf of my con- 
stituency. Tell me, just so we have this in the record, it may be in 
writing, the proposed bundling puts in place — let me ask it like 
that. What will proposed bundling do to impact the physician’s 
ability to prescribe or oversee his client’s health? 

Mrs. CHRISTENSEN. It depends on how it’s done and whether 
there’s any flexibility. And with some of the medications, you know, 
part of Medicare, part of ESRD payments are bundled now and 
part is not, and you might include some more and leave some out 
and may change — ^you may just want to change it from a 60/40 to 
an 80/20 with 80 percent being bundled. 

But what it does is, depending on how — what the reimbursement 
is, if the reimbursement is too low, physicians may have to make 
choices that they ought not to have to make in terms of whether 
to prescribe Epogen or Procrit or the other ESAs as needed to have 
that patient achieve a better quality of life and to target their he- 
moglobin where we know that ought to be, and realizing that Afri- 
can Americans, obese patients and other patients require higher 
doses of Epogen. So you have to take all of that into consideration. 

They may not have the ability to adjust to the different needs of 
different patients if the bundle is too tightly reimbursed. And that 
will harm patients, and it will likely harm those who are most de- 
pendent on end-stage renal disease treatment. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. And I think we’ve said this before, that 
sometimes a proposal that on its face appears neutral in its imple- 
mentation it has a disparate impact. 

Mrs. CHRISTENSEN. Oh yes. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. And so what you’re saying to us as a Com- 
mittee is that before you make your decision on this, understand 
the impact that could have and the disproportionate impact it could 
have on minority communities. 

Mrs. CHRISTENSEN. And include everybody that has a stake in 
the decisionmaking process, whether it’s the patients, the dialysis 
facilities, even those who provide the medication and the physi- 
cians of course, the treaters. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. And are you hearing that everybody is not 
having opportunity to be at the table to have that discussion? 

Mrs. CHRISTENSEN. In looking through some of the reports or 
testimonies or white papers by patient groups, physician groups 
and other groups, that’s the point that’s most often made. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Okay. Again, Dr. Christensen, thank you so 
much for coming this morning to testify. I believe your testimony 
has been eye-opening for us, the Committee as we make our deci- 
sions. And know that I’ll call on you again sometime. Thanks. 

Mrs. CHRISTENSEN. Thank you. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you. Dr. Christensen, the best proce- 
dure, I believe, would be to treat each dialysis patient as a unique 
patient. There’s no indication that anyone — that there’s a certain 
amount for any racial group or any age group or for smokers or 
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non-smokers; that’s up to, I presume, the physician’s determination 
and the tests which would show the levels of their anemia or their 
blood count. Is that correct, so there is a unique measure for each 
patient as to how well they’re doing? 

Mrs. CHRISTENSEN. Yes, but I think studies have shown al- 
ready that certain groups require more of certain medications. 

Chairman STARK. But you’re not proposing that we do this on 
a group basis, are you? You’re proposing that we continue to have 
each individual patient measured. Wouldn’t you agree that that’s 
the best way to do it? 

Mrs. CHRISTENSEN. Sure. 

Chairman STARK. So that whether we are concerned with over- 
utilization taking us above 12 if that’s the agreed on upper level 
or below 11 if that’s the agreed on lower level, we wouldn’t want 
to create a payment system that takes us either too low or too 
high. Is that a fair 

Mrs. CHRISTENSEN. I think that’s fair, and I think that the 
current EMP does that successfully now. 

Chairman STARK. And we can measure that, can we not, and 
should measure it, I believe, as a patient goes through dialysis — 
and that there are other factors, I believe, such as do you do it — 
how often and how long? In other words, do you do it once a week 
for 5 hours or do you do it five times a week for 1 hour? 

I don’t pretend to understand but there are differences just in 
the dialysis protocol not to mention the — or whether you do it 
“subcut” or intravenous. All of these things can affect, as I under- 
stand it, the level of the person’s blood level, whatever we call that. 

Mrs. CHRISTENSEN. Right. 

Chairman STARK. Okay. Is that a fair understanding? 

Mrs. CHRISTENSEN. Yes, as well as certain disease events, if 
they develop infection or if they have some concurrent disease 
going on. 

Chairman STARK. So would you agree that, as long as we can 
build in to the requirements for dialysis a monitoring program, a 
quality program that is current for each patient we would be doing 
the best job of ensuring that they get the proper treatment. Is 
that 

Mrs. CHRISTENSEN. As long as that monitoring is done over a 
long enough period of time to see the ups and downs that normally 
occur, because at any given time you may check a hemoglobin and 
it may be 13, but in the next few weeks it will be back down. 

So there are fluctuations that occur that are totally acceptable 
and do not indicate that the person is being overtreated. And as 
long as the period of time of monitoring is long enough to encom- 
pass all of that, I would say yes. 

Chairman STARK. And that should be in the judgment of the 
physician, should it not? 

Mrs. CHRISTENSEN. Yes, the decision when to treat, how to 
treat and at what 

Chairman STARK. Yes. Well, I don’t know as we have any dis- 
agreement, and I want to thank you for your testimony. I appre- 
ciate your concern. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. CHRISTENSEN. Thank you very much. 
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Chairman STARK. Our next panel will consist of the acting ad- 
ministrator for CMS, Ms. Leslie Norwalk; Mr. Robert A. Vito, the 
regional inspector general for the Office of Evaluation and Inspec- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services; Dr. 
John K. Jenkins, the director, the Office of New Drugs, Center for 
Drug Evaluation and Research, the FDA, from Rockville, Mary- 
land. 

I want to welcome the panelists and at least from the chairman’s 
point of view if not the staff ask the panelists — in addition to Ms. 
Norwalk to please talk to us in layman’s language and if they’re 
Latin words say them slowly, and if they’re big numbers, wait until 
I get my shoes and socks off. 

And Ms. Norwalk, would you like to proceed to enlighten us in 
any way you’re comfortable? 

Without objection, by the way, all of your prepared testimony 
will appear in the record in its entirety. 

STATEMENT OF LESLIE V. NORWALK, ACTING ADMINIS- 
TRATOR CENTERS FOR MEDICARE AND MEDICAID SERV- 
ICES 

Ms. NORWALK. Thank you Chairman Stark, Representative 
Camp and the rest of the distinguished Members of the Committee. 
And I’d also like to thank you in particular for your kind words 
about my service. I appreciate it. 

Medicare spends more than $8 billion annually on dialysis and 
dialysis-related drugs. Of this, 25 percent is spent on erythro- 
poietin stimulating agents or ESAs. My testimony focuses on pay- 
ment for the treatment of approximately 400,000 Medicare bene- 
ficiaries with end-stage renal disease. 

CMS has dedicated a considerable amount of time and resources 
to researching the development of a prospective payment system or 
PPS for ESRD that bundles payment for services and dialysis as 
well as for drugs and lab tests, most of which are now paid sepa- 
rately. 

Shortly we will release a report to Congress on the elements and 
features of such a payment system for ESRD. Today I want to 
highlight some of the major design issues in an ESRD bundled pay- 
ment system and also talk about the use of ESAs. 

In contrast to our current system, which pays separately for 
drugs and encourages their use, a bundled PPS would focus on ap- 
propriate delivery of the full range of ESRD services. Such a PPS 
would change the incentives for ESA use, potentially eliminating 
their overpromotion and overdosing and could obviate the need for 
a specific monitoring policy targeting ESA utilization, and with a 
collection of measures facilitate a broader focus on quality. 

An ESRD bundled PPS would establish a fixed payment amount 
for a set of services furnished to a patient in an ESRD facility. The 
PPS would give facilities flexibility of managing ESRD patient care 
and eliminate incentives that have led to the overutilization of 
some medications. 

As with any PPS, facilities could retain the difference if costs 
were less than the Medicare payment and would be liable for the 
difference in cost if costs were greater than Medicare payment. Our 
research has focused on the following, the unit of payment per 
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treatment or per month, case mix adjustment, a geographic adjust- 
ment, other payment adjustments such as outliers, special and 
technical design issues such as payment for home dialysis, setting 
and updating initial rates, quality, operational and administrative 
issues and the effective dates. 

A key design issue in any payment system is a case mix adjust- 
ment that reflects the variation in resources for different kinds of 
patients. To date, our research indicates several case mix adjust- 
ment factors can he used in addition to the three used in the cur- 
rent system. Specifically, in addition to age, body surface area and 
low body mass index other factors could include duration of renal 
replacement therapy, co-morbid conditions and gender. 

For example, the base payment amount could be increased for 
patients who have been on renal therapy for less than 4 months 
because treatment of patients new to renal therapy involves sub- 
stantially more resources. Our regression analyses have shown that 
an increase in payment of about 50 percent relative to standard, 
ongoing treatment would be appropriate in such cases. 

Similarly our research has found 12 co-morbid conditions for 
which payments should be increased to take into account the need 
for greater resources in treatment. 

Prospective payment systems involve setting initial payment 
rates that are often based on expenditures that would be projected 
to occur in the absence of such a system. In this case, questions 
have been raised about the current use of in pricing of ESAs. For 
example, the Inspector General has provided data on how drug ac- 
quisition costs of ESRD facilities compare to current Medicare pay- 
ment rates. Thus, payment rates based on expenditures that incor- 
porate recent use in pricing may be too high. 

Further, OIG studies on acquisition costs may guide us in this 
regard as we develop the payment system. In order to account for 
payment updates, CMS has researched an ESRD market basket for 
a bundled set of services. A market basket can be a starting point 
for determining an appropriate payment update mechanism since 
it is a measure of changes in input prices. 

However an update mechanism can also take into account other 
factors such as productivity changes or changes in efficiency. With 
ESRD, a bundled PPS could, for example, provide incentives to 
achieve cost-reducing efficiencies, including movement to subcuta- 
neous administration of ESAs. 

In addition, the larger the bundle the PPS, the more opportuni- 
ties there are to increase the efficiency of providing care. It is im- 
portant to have a system for monitoring the quality of care so that 
providers furnish ESRD patients with appropriate services. 

Today many argue that the reimbursement rate for ESAs lead to 
overutilization. The economic incentives under a PPS are opposite. 
Consequently the PPS should include safeguards from underutiliza- 
tion. These include paying for the quality of care furnished to 
ESRD beneficiaries. 

CMS now has 18 quality measures for dialysis facilities covering 
several clinical areas, including hemodialysis and peritoneal ade- 
quacy, anemia management, vascular access and mineral metabo- 
lism as well as beneficiary satisfaction. The quality measures are 
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based on the National Kidney Foundation Kidney Disease Outcome 
Quality Initiative or KDOQI clinical practice guidelines. 

One measure for anemia management recommends monitoring 
from adequate levels below 33 percent. We recognize that there is 
a delicate balance between low and high hematocrit levels, and 
monitoring for both under- and over-utilization is important. 

We have submitted these and other measures to the National 
Quality Forum for their endorsement, and they are scheduled to 
consider them by the end of the year. Our proposed rule on the con- 
ditions of coverage for ESRD facilities requires reporting on qual- 
ity. A final rule is targeted for publication in early 2008. 

If the proposal were finalized all ESRD facilities would be re- 
quired to report the NQF endorsed measures for 100 percent of 
their patients. In order to minimize the reporting burden we are 
developing a web-based reporting system to begin in February of 
2009, enabling us to assess quality for each facility. 

Until a bundled PPS changes incentives, effectively reducing 
overutilization of ESAs, we are taking action to strengthen our cur- 
rent ESA monitoring policy. Our current policy considers both hem- 
atocrit and dosage levels in order to promote appropriate adminis- 
tration. 

We are examining the impact of the policy implemented last 
year, specifically the percent of patients for whom the reported 
hematocrit exceeded 39 percent both before and after the policy 
went into effect. Our primary concern is for the 5 percent of pa- 
tients whose hematocrit levels are above 39 percent for three or 
more consecutive months — they’re persistently at 39 or above. 

Given the limited impact of our current policy, we are expanding 
our policy. Once implemented, CMS will reduce payment by 50 per- 
cent if a patient’s hematocrit has exceeded 39 percent for three or 
more consecutive months. We will continue to review the impact 
that our monitoring policy has on ESA dosage and adjust accord- 
ingly. 

Finally, I’d like to briefly comment on the use of ESAs for non- 
renal care. As you know, the safety of our Medicare beneficiaries 
is paramount. Therefore, CMS plays close attention to FDA black 
boxed warnings. 

Following the meeting of the FDA’s Oncology Drug Advisory 
Panel on May 14, CMS promptly opened a national coverage deci- 
sion to assess whether there is sufficient evidence to conclude that 
ESA treatment is not reasonable and necessary for beneficiaries 
under certain circumstances related to cancer. We have received 
input from interested public parties on all sides of this issue, in- 
cluding the physician community, patient groups and manufactur- 
ers. 

The comment period for the national coverage decision closed on 
June 13. CMS and our physicians now are in the process of review- 
ing all of these comments. We will take them into account in devel- 
oping a final national coverage decision, which is scheduled to be 
released in mid-August. 

In conclusion, CMS has made significant progress in researching 
how best to develop a bundled PPS for ESRD services and we con- 
tinue to improve and refine our monitoring policy to promote ap- 
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propriate ESA usage. We look forward to working with Congress on 
these critical issues. Thank you for your time this morning. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Norwalk follows:] 
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Statement of Leslie V. Norwalk, Acting Administrator, Centers for Medicare 

and Medicaid Services 

TmiinTtiiyj-ir 
kHUe X'. I'.-tq. 

.Vriing AdmiDislra1*r 
L'cnluni lur MiMliL'ire-A Minlinid Seriiim 
KrUirtlllf 

L.t lleustof IIizpnncBLidvH 
Xft n i j.nd Mcdds SalK^ninillEKQa lleDllJi 
en 

''Pilillti'lllLliHfrIJ iltid l^viivi-itt lVvAIHivttrof El!>KU^ 

June ids ilK>T 

Owd ^flsfiKwn. Cl»3>iiiinn ii?rl;,Cc»£r?ssiKtda C ?ivipsiid^isii*ifiMKln;iJ w^rritwof ihf 
SdboDmjnlElDC. Think fnr inviting mu lo dutcutx iinpnrlinidcvclDpnujnii nzluludln 
]»yinvTil, ^afLl}!'. <nil qliilit^ i^uvi: in lln' Irt-i/linivm UifpativiiLs with Erid-iiti^' Kviiul 
r^iwfiRt Mcdidliic''c.niil> diMSMt-FfiecilK ptfignini Roughly 4t'KkCKKV AentriufK 

suIEct fiTMn ESIID and Tuquirc cilbff Liilncy dialj^ii nr lian9.pluntiii[xi In xurvLtv. in 
iuUirICHi. dll L^iimh'd Zllmlllithi have (.'lirOfth:' Kidoty llttrn 

vdrinu^ eiLdutt, urcuing ihe [miuntinl for $;uh!vuniul gtYii^ih in Iheniimhcffif pDlionuwilli 
EE-RDunluus wayiarr fuund lo ntiligilc Ihu pniof rcsiion nfCK^ E&RD-diaunt:«ed 
linlividiiHltot'dll aKi^iicItkd lo Mi;d«^tc ooverdge. And thin (totMihiiKni tuA tx^ 

jmwing vxidily Ihmugh [he yuant, placin|i increased! ncsoum demands nn 1hc Medicare 
proprum. 

As I moiiioncd biieiK when I Icslifind befnee Uhe Ci:mmilj)ce Iasi Dciseniihcr, Ihe Centers- 
lur MLilmiT It. McUkhkI Scrviilin I'CMS) has tj^mi a i^al tkaE rtf limit: anil li.vuiL'd 
signifittnnt -ulendnn on die -dcvcli^menc -nf n priKpeeiis'e [iiymenc y.y:slein lor FSR ft 
Imimeni Ihit bundles- piymeni fdr separalcly paid dixics and cIIkt ilems. 1 w-ymid like 1n 
diishiitthin wi>fk Uulny. A-ddiliOiinlly. I WilMid llkvU pctn idC' UKCLniidiinf'C widi All 
iipdiileon oertC'fforb lo monicor henutocril levels on-ying F.^Rr>[u<ienH, nnd discLiSL our 
elTuchs lo cjuminc 1hu iew of Erytbropnirliia SlimulaLing Apenh: 1 El-As) in cedom paLkml 
IXifXilriiiunf- 
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IVaHiiplik]; ii HuiiillrJ HriiVfifCl'Jt l- l^ynirHIE p'll' I'.SHI]- 

MutliLurv covcm^ hi un uitimukJ -WJJOW biiihiJiciuriui' i^'iLti [iSRD und ipuiiih: 

stwiii Sfi.l hilli«t3i»iiRlly fcr ESRtJ Ciintfuly. E&ttE] p*id nnJir r 

bli:nili:il mittlkiL A[)p[mi[ml>r}v 60 prrcunt af ptiynKnli- to LSEID r^ilitics arc paiil 
under mconitwiB tart thni lH6a.ti«ie<*se-ml!! aiiiittmenr Ihe remairtinii4<i perewn pf 
jin menbj LSR]> racililieft lepauMni sepamlcJy billed scrE irexliiriimiily diu^ and 

eHiipeal IrTi leiu). PRyiiwii« tot i}rKdiMii In paniCEiliir I'iar EEK1>eHre.«iyiliii>)»ieiitk. 

lepmsenlK abnui -M pcn:cnl oH Ehc:c sepuralcly billable serE'iLci or 25 [uireeni cf ibe- hileL 
Hi'iiieiir tbr LbKU afivioe^. 

Miiiiy ha.i^'UT^cd'i'iliilt I'ti.iiii rlK iunvni iiiodid (kf paying iiHlepK iidLiitly file Jitlyf-il 
lKatnienlA.aiHl riiperalely hillihle drug>t, L'l Jityricfn i>f bundled pmEpeelive peynyrni. 
tMIkiy^iHrally lup^rliiiC ul auLh euCurm. dcptiHliiii; Df LaJune l'«1 IIk spndilka -ilf Ihc 
jircipeAil. 

Ajt r^uinedby 5^Lmn 6i^,\lf)4iFihe Medium hdndernii/niion Aei (MMA}, viiM ht 
imjingan:pf:i4: iDCixygicsa Ltoiticveri Ihceb-Tifnili^aDd rnLuica Ibr Ihe itevipn and 
implemenuiiiHidrA hiindled priit;jiei:{|b« piiyrnenl ffir E^RHurviee^. E4f;<tueh 

eundueled by CM5 and uuaCnieL leHiurchciv aC Ihe Lnivenity uTMiLhi^an v:xi eun^lexiaii 

e. letvli, h ECKik Ipn^per ICI lanmpilele ihm we nneieipijiied |4ci:*eecr, i| hfu. nl Inwed ua ii> 

make ujinifieant pm|:reiy in avteisinj key de^ipn elemcnli'l yittuIiE like bn descuis-linlay. 


i I )— !5ceyic til' Servieei. : A pnaipeciive pciymenl ayalem needy hi liaye a uiupe ul'siTi'ieca 
ihai i; incJiiiieil in ihe bundled nue A pi'ieailidt hiiiidle ilf Ffr^'ii;^^ nn F-Sf! 7? 
jmnipe Line payment ijedem eeuld meluile thr Ibllowing: eumpueiile rale ]er\'iee9L 
rffjilfrately hrIkJ Ip |l^;d WlfliSI Mpdenhijr w[yiriny|y hi|lsddinlyji5 

!»TviLica paid under Pod. □. aueh aa Hjppliea and bleed pnaditela. 

(2> — Unid Qjf PaymcjU: A praspeelitcpnment sydem neudKAdFlined unil erpiymenl. In 
a^ineptvrspcciiyvpiiQi'mciiciybicma.iucIi ciirA‘tin EiiRLUxirvii.ioalKraif.cht iiiin la 
per ircnljncnL In nlber pfodpetliac pat'menL syunns^ isueh as. bcime health, Ibe uni: ii a 
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p«riniinniiin$<i.v^>hifh Krvtc^ mny he-n^ivcil. p-Kh p<Heiiilidb pDynund iinil type fu^ 
jih'inljyuiand Uisadvanlu^'x iKuLinicsl t>j fjlly vrllAjdl For cuan pile, pay mcnl per 
ir«^niyiic£(iiiiir*lly«i^'iUH^ Adt^uak^rMoyl^kHiiol'tcrvki^biii ei.'iuld dlii:«u«i3ii£' 
innnvalLxvIrrjinufu nuthndx IluL could improve quiJiLy rimconui^ Monlhly payiuenlx 
^niTjlly ^ive pciTX'iikrxcnakimuni Injalmcnl HuxibiliLy anil ervah' ineunLivui-M fumixli 
wrvifw m ilitmwi fffi^kni iimnnfr, Wciwfvtr. • mofiihly p^yrntni s^ffin p*oviiJt 

incenLivES M undnsLTVE puiiEnbs. 

<.1>— f .Me-Mi]i .Vriimlnicnl - P^ymonc unjlr. in pmcHpeclivEpirymcfri hwLeith hnve EOXE-miK 
Jjdjuxirrierrii' in unlerlici rcllect Ihe variaiiun of rcMiumrx fur ilalTervnL Linds utTpatiunlx. 
thenf A nuHolNr od txiitiiuAl mUi^ifikai PaokwaiIiai could be uicd m u 

bundled E5!Ei.l3 prTxtpec^ive-piiyment^yxtcnL Our ratexTckni'il] ejiamiitc jsi analyiic 
apipreiyeti uisHny. niuhiplu Uula wiunfx ineCudipp: daimesdalu LUV'Cripy bcAh billing l!ur 
composiiB racw *5 kicll *s Kiwnuc btU inijs fhr dniijs jnd Ijh i«is ifbr Jibj; ihtoiiuh Xfri-t 
cssi eepoiT dulu Lfur ^004 Hippiemcnled. wilb 2D0f dalu I: und eiuolbnent and puLlml 
CfurAclcri^fiCL 

Thu L'urrcnl ESdD buurcjxe-mix udjuvtcd i-yxluni inLlodRS adjuslmunLs lolhu farilHy']' 
composiw r3w tor fl^e use jyiWDlriis. body turftee aah. and h?*' body mats iinley. {rm 
indirjioriif poticnlx who jtu mjJnnunnhedl. Other poHpocitiviE payment eyxiEm!! have 
diHieivrtl L'ue nux adjuilniLiiUs baled ini ufhiT laelur^ Hiehax Conujibid eendiriuoa Ar ether 
pjinicfll faelors;. 

<41— t.iciMriiii>iic Adiiistmcnr - frospeciivc [Hiynwm syEwinPollwri eniail wme lypeof 
jcouraphLC adJuMmenjc to leHeeL relative dilTerEnDH io r«KiurDr«uli amme yec^phic 
aiCai. TlH'-euncm EEiRO imyrnciil sj'iLcrtn adjuAieiltAjrlKiii erilie niir^Xili: ntlC tor 
SeoymphKnl differeneex in wege?. timilvlrrinher pncqieerive paymenl ^yuemx. 

^ ^f- lKha l*iAynAeAi AdiuaiiiAWiie PtostKvnyc pflyitAe-Ai tysremi ofteo have 
jdjumnunu xuch oi fur i>ulLicr ca!;ex In aecnuru Enr very eryOly eaxex, or rpieiaJ 
ctnrdL'IcriitiLieil'IaLiliLics. u.|p. rural locatwin. 
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(A) — [htign for PfiRTl : Pmtpccli^'e pDymcni Lji^sldnu nllj^n hive spcciDi 

dcsipiKHl impkmL'nLiiLhin isHKii uniquu lolhi: purltcular ul'scrviLic. In Ibf ijuk dF 
E JftO- seri'kis. ihcw sjj«4*l issuer rymy iiviiitit; i.#) wlwplKr ihw? eK-iiiM ti* 5{pnrjt4 rjie? 
Tot biiipiujl t>iiird anil imlupunilijiit l^i litics wru LaniKilidu^ sinuk mlu faralL faLiliLKs: 
(h^iristnitiiroFflrui Pjm U cti^cicd vc™ontori*iin B M^cr«l immvuiKiutdruii.ie^ 
hillings fnr cliniLal labonicirv lijsu fumishijd indcpcndcnl l 2 lh<ira 1 nrii:\; |dj paymenl for 
hdiFK: dialysii. irii.'ludiii^ ipcTilOival di jl}rai£: Idh lnrdLiiii;iil Ol'diJiAiirly-apflnTi'i:!] dOiiipuiiiH' 
rail.'' iJxciiipLmnsi lor pcHiuLik fnaiLilbn;; lor lalf-diatviiit pnlicrvl Lmining:; anri i [j.| 

a^licaLwn urbcnrliriaij'coinsiiraiKi: imkIlt a tiuriifliid [4K'. 

i|7^--^lj[lE.jlDlJ..1<pilalinc.ll]iUuL£iyk]: IVapLiliv-c pa>inunL ^ysdnnic inraki; llv; 

inkini p»ynn;nc rws. find m iwwEi for wnsKltfjnii future chwfiB nnd updfuut » rhee 

InLdal piv'miint mics. InLlial piymcnL mtes unifcir pci:apKli'h'c pi;^7n[:nL syimni anj ufkn 
b*»d'mi^Ui«>ili(ur«9i ihK iv^nld Ik- pmjfCined id 0£i:ur m ihb ohiic pri%|>f^kf 

syrtsin. 

In iha auc nf F.^Pi f?, ijiiiiAiintH have haan milled iboiil hnlh iha use and pricing af 
^Tythnipoiclin. parliLuhriy Hm.vpx^TnLnbi for L■[ylll^:ptiil:Li^ atxvunL forrabcuLlS pfinvirl 
of I 1 K 1 I FSI^fj [uyntertu rihir. ineludi!:; hiuh pmyniMJilii forcnmpi'Kiiienik nni^cpiraiely 
billed ibmi]' in 200S]. Hx' IXpirljniinLorilraJlh and llumui Senaois' IncipiMliirCjunural 

hK found ilidr KUpiiMiimn mu; for iie fncilmiut ciivn«l ur nuiiw£«d by ihu l^nuusi 

prcividim ii lawcr Ihan. ihc aciquixilinn aoslx fnr iMher pm^ddcix. Tbnu. qucslLonx hav? been 
1 ^ 1 -^ AbMic ivIiuiIki £iL‘ni[Mi litiiAl l:Bh;L>fiKii(Kuiii'C pAyiixfin sy^Kin ndu» basiHl (w 
eniwnditurcit iKu ineixpoiaJxMeiiMml iMEind pricinE of aiylhiopniecin would xeI nudi initial 
lalKi: iLHabi^. 

Pruqn.'cti^i: puyiriunl xyxtcinx inual^' LTiLai! priiuL’iHix ruv iiufixidLTalKin i^fi^dalux. Thi' 
(•unicn: F.^Rf}|4ymi;n[fyAKiTi dc>ts nna priVi iilc Miiii-KinEilit [qyrnent iipdfiu;^. l^lher 
prospeLlivE paynxnA xyslumes have updaifcx baiud on a markul baxIcEl and oihur Famars. 

^irf>w<hc scMiiK icdUfrcAilit r<i>on to ooiiHin n iiwIXHlcilutijr for iftprnpri^nf yipdAies i^ndtr 

an E^RD praspecllvc payment syxlEm. ViV wil] analyxE Ibz devefapmcnl dF an ESIID 
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mcirlaH haikct ri:tra.hiiniUcdMl i^rsenicc!^ A nurkijituskcl cui fhj □ uri.'i'ul itlutlinj point 
lurdcfcimimn^un appiupriali; uptiiOriiiLK.'hiiiiHTi. ThccnaTticI buiktiL iia ^(HHJardiioiid 

ni L}>e inpots in^^olt^cd u ich fumiishing Ecn'iitu. Thui. ihc tiurkitl tuluti rain 4if 
ini'nrdH: u LhKnjlEJir a. tflaiiiJurJiKi^ in cnpul. print'd. 

I U'WL'niT. ui}' uptblHTTnnt'hviiun tifuld lukn a rmmbi'rtiriiltKTfiHliH'i.inloanLtiunl, UKhiad! 
prciriuuliivity chxngci, nhiinut:!^ in dtricicncv, chnnycs in rtsil jnd n'oosuauil losl: ntix. and 
tuQ' iilhcr i^dbks IhnL m^y dLlmriint apprupnaU' nhdn^'s lif pajuiniiL Ftrr ^'.vimpk, 
jj) K!>Rn pfiMpoclivic pd>ini:nl i^ELmncnuld pEtivlde- inrtcnIivH to jnhkyhP-cHflcicnnicirhal 
uitiuld ivilucv; t:iiei]..y.^4TnuniVnHiil On atknirlislrdL'kjii orkTyldit^iptHtAiii. 

^lUcfio'tiraiLrnLidr^cmlJ be cimiidirnod in the ennreou ni' nn updinc. Ln nddnico, yitw Ihul 
tT^ditsjptMitiii nuiTi'nlly Bcvtjunl!< Im'IS pnrt\'nll'af k'dal ifXTKlin;; tin ESRL'i uirviLL'i, it 
presetMs nn oj yarding whiil ns^mptiecu should he maild £nr pricing yrnytdi. Finally, 
animtict basket iiptlnk nituld be Lniidklervi] in tlK- Onnieat t)f pHy-l4jr-perli>nrEi[Ke 
apfiroichess nn updMC' could he provided 'hued tin petdivnuDCi! eo qunlhy nmeasuresi. 

(£t OunlLty : Ptucpecrivc paymeiil t^luii'is cnKiurayc pmoidentii jUficiunLly fumtsh 
aCru'ki^a. Tlte bcyM' Ihe' buiiUle' IIil menv e^pi>flta1iLita -CAisi Tfr i provider OO anfiieve 
eJIflcicncy. However, a. Ibundkd prospective pavmeni also laisn; eonecfCEE tbit sthik' 
prOViileFi. Oiay funnah fower Mivioe:$ Ihan rmlylll be inediM'lly nCeileil. An iiVipOiTaiM 
rcalufc ekT un llflllD pniifiecLive paymp^ sy^ilcm is ensuriny. die quality of Kfvicint 
riitTiid1iedloLA;ikl1eiarkk|b!ljt:k:iilarly thnl Ihtj' rekelse-dH ilteJiCany IteeOaiary serviees. 
This is cspeciaLly imporuivt fnrlbis tnlncraklc patKfvt populaLitin. 

Fcr [he pul Id years, CMS hns been wcaltiny. on qiuLily measums fnr the quality dF iixre 
ItiffliiheilHi ESRL^ bciiork iarita. A'titiirod by die Bdlartevd liudneo Ati t>T IWi7, ip 
]S4tl. CMS dne-kipe J ESEiD dinieol rkirfomiancc Measures (CPMs | based on the 
KajiurHl Kidtvy hiAiinlaiiOii'a Knltkiy □Ift'afe- i^ialiiy Iniiruive (.'lihliitl PraeiiM' 
(ioiidelines. SIaIdhi CPMs were dnela pod lo measure nnil rcpeclthe qualily of dialysis 
afrviiKo provKkkI under Mddkw iri ilk* attatiot^AdeeiuKy onioiikkllalyiahaiid poriierteal 
dialysis; jfwiTiia nufugenienl; iDd v oscular atcesH mnnayeniccit |sec 
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\ I '-K ii; .1 iij I ,i|‘ii ■■. .n : 1 ' ■ i.in.il fa' mrtfg 

dcfailsli. 

DUCa 4>n IhcsF l-fi CP'Mi- an' 4x<lkLli:il ^ a niilional nui Jmrn umpli; uf j Ju]l iti-^unlcr 
hoviii^iilyi^K piiLuiti!^ ill iri-ccniiif hetmululyEU [HiiteniL ihift I !l wart nf agj^, nnd j. 
nriiuru] rafKkjm urn plr of -adult purilunrut Jiul^'sib- paliunlti. Thitlucii uf Ihc CFMk .uu 
cnkulucd, anJ nelwed inih^ |lcp<inine<H iWHuDldtiful Huavii^n Aniuifil Rupfui 

cl'lhu ESRI!) {.liiucat [krUurnunLU M^uhjiuI' P nijuLl. 

CTM jn: nt^t yutTfutly cnilluLluil ir numhurs hiRIcImI fiir L'almlaliiif ilu]yic facility- 

spctiflc r»te. Hiii>u niyw-ihcy urcwHwirfctn n S p;r«*ii nniKinnl swnp^f tty [witcr w 

^krjliTKiiL fiinTLS. hiiyvi'uvtir, CMS is currently implumunLini; j ij'ilKm, [vrurred1i> Ji-thu 

CftOWN.T*^fb sy wtKi. il^i will nlt^iw r|I t:S.|t[>fiwi|iii?tw r^jKfi CH'Mfr 

paiiunls uncrabauLrulinjjry l,20Q9. UniJtfr this ESR]> FuLiEilini WHiuld wibmU 

3*oniniswari^c nnd mujliiy <lmft tlwironicaliy ^»(ht Iflicrnei. ■|iwC'mjWN''W(l?iiy5«ffl 
will allcw I'cjlhu [DfkEimrly. ULCunik-. and Enkml usr^rdala Insupp^tn ad mi nist ration 
ofilitf E.$K I ) nritiiTAni 'I1ii£ KfEtniiv Kqiiltcnidiu; wk Itvlihld m ilk nrie 

updaliTiu ihr CiLoditiuiHf rorCo^^cnyu fiirESR.1) raLi]ili«. 

Cummlly, CMS Lalculului- raLilily-ifwcLik' mumum usinj^ Medicare uilrnimilrjlivcdulu 
911(1 Kpont (ht't niffliufifi od ifw hatilny Coiitpw lowEiotv t-n 
wwVi'.iTKdkaru.iic'v. Thu Ihncu mrasuTux ‘pubiiLly-rquirkd. arc laf the percent of Medicare 
hMn(hii*lyf.ri lytiKdiit iK9tiM in tht l^iHiy ilidi iii»ti((d dinly^i^ rKniiio#inF. (e.ii. 

ireatmenlK reoHJVDie a jurTtcKnl amount oFwiNle franiihu palienl'a lyilumt fh) Ihe 
iwveni ctl'McdidHicitHiciit^ iteoncd ihilk ^nciliiy wky!( Mkiiiij ■atit^dipItriKly rvuHtwd: 
andl'ctp^icnl sur^'liol cak^ric: aroiupoikd is dcpocled, betixTchan expeeled. andwinrae 
ilinn (KpdtKd. Ihtso ilictc iikdiiKCi arc iii'Kfaik-TlaiiniiAlly on lhi1yi«3 E-'Killiy Compare, 
uiirijg une year dT data fur the adequacy arid anemia mcoMjre and four yunet dT data fur the 
pMkiicaureivaii iikuiutc. 
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Tvi'Cfny-tHi'^ nk!aiuiii:E. arc -ichiKlulbd 1r» be- CKuiilLirDil Inr cnilixuHnail ihu Natinnal 
Quality Fi'iuin fNQFl, u nol-l^jr pruriLiTiL'rnitxiK'hiptJi^tfiiMliLci IliuL L'TidtjnL''j '■uluntai)'' 
ccfHcnuK stundinb u^iny. upcft prrucdiircit. Tht \QF hif; j firtnnal ptncccf. tiy 

1 ^'hiLli il ui'hiuvui LUfitxmui: ktandard] ur mrjsurva IliuLil LnJLirsi'a. Tbe Ln JtiniiiiLiiL 
prtuciH bir ibcne-nu^urci; Ik jtchidulitdHvh: cmnpluiL'dhy flcceinlur 2 i'IOj. ['Jneu 
ovJiJnL'il by NQF, IhtJHf mcainj[v» lAHiukl In: n'qui[i:il li<i In: rifmrluil by rauiliL'MS IhnTUph thi' 
FtOWM^'ub beginning Fehnjnry 'lYfA i'f die pmpiMi] in the CnnrlUiiifH inr 

Ci>i.\-rdpi; Cur F5[il? FuL iLilioi prupvtud tulu wuix: limiliKud. 

Qpunrtima] md AilmimiirjLivL' hn*:s: A p*ijapL'rti»; pi^mi’nl tyUem im.tilvja 
liiinwnigA nfyrjnii:H4l, riHreiini^Irpli've^ jnd chnngj(<;.2£fi^lly Ink; a 

minimum cnriivu mrmlh^ Id impIcmunL and Ibreufrsidrrjble r:hun[^s luifuircd IbrAnm' 
l^ryrnf nr f y;i4m (o<dtl inke ^ignifiti^ly Irmgerm pnmplfif. In ncUiiinn, 
impItmuntitiunnrdiHTu,' prtiipeLLivE payn^nC ^yidunviuqnircanlunHvr pruyidfr 
rfuesnruii juid jt i^ likely Ihni level nrf pruft ider «l|i«(i(Ti i*n)iiIcI be nMfl«l fcr «! PSR [I 
prcspeelieT psymunt syxtrm. This limrrrjny: Flc syilema Lhunges begins allcr u Lbunyu 
«iiwsi is^ wriinen, whwh cutws enty •to Ikwl nileuw* int wl ihat ejb twnpen i.nity fifttr 

ihu policy [kvuInpnKnl nurdud Chr [i]luniak.iny ia Lumplulud. 

Id 1hu uasE uf E&RD. npuratiunol and syslume: ibsTiyui ¥pill likely be nutded Id espind ilulu 
etohenit reperttwl -or die elhim. -paHl lo iinplenseui eentfllidted hilliryj ihijridlityi) 
lequircmcnls. [n addiliisi, nuw puymml in'slema Dflen inyclvc Innsilioni bet^vunihc uid 
and new tysient- while irunsiiiivs Rlleiw fterlides io«liM^ iw'*' pflyii'em Fysien^. ihey 
^I'lcn im'ukvatoiDislrjLivc ramplc>tity. 

Ildj CiTp^ive EhiLu: Thu ufTuclievdMc for iiT^plumijntajriDn uf 201 E5R Q pruipcLlnT 
liiymeni: syHesid meelves ecnc^derarirHi of^nnniltef indiemed evller Fin), 

pnlicy dcvulispmcnl and rulumakdny weojld be inwiv ud. Second ^itecns Lhanj^es aie 
iKCiJeiJ to enMie- ihAi acetmte p^ymeni^ «re mnde under iSe tr^ fu^nieiir lytieni. \ll coldL 
il is likely thal Itu J yrara' Fruni Ibe daieoFeDaiclincnLoraiilhunily ta impleiDcml a 
P^'rSitecllve fiRynieiit syueni i^iyuld he invyieed rii ilKt«aeiiviiif$. 
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Wc- DFL aIii> hmi'iHiicnciDi chnnij^ziiiin Lhe !^cL»n wruild 

inUirwl with Ihr slaluSurily [vquin.\l ilcrrKjnilrdLwn. Tin.' prvim ufLkurin^^iLsulKTliiliijii, 
cthlniriing. iind n!^'icwingi(iiplii:Dlinn!;, jukKiingdtmnrKlrDlirin ijHra, nndfthlnining 
ckurDmv Ibrlln' JLinunilrjlKin award l^'a a mininiuiTi 12 miHii:1i].ta 

ccmplne The cuiuii: nK|uin:;.a .T^Ynir rlcmcuniiDunn. The rinol nc[HHl rca ihe cv.iluniion 
orAdnniHmlrali^ is Ijipkally Lumpklicil. 1 yLeralkr lIvLUCKluuan uTlhrdnniHUilralim. 
Thu;;, if ihc JeiiHinuniiinn II hi he ctindkieced HnL, herare- impJemcnling nn Fiitrj 
pruipeuliiiic pi} m^nL ajiiAnn. abucil 3 jican. woulJ pxi] bLfun' Ihe [kw po^'menl iiyilmi 
eeuldtiegin an he p4ii inui pliee. A defrmnsnruit^t'ftulddthiKliHifnn'iewtui Ihe cinu 
mjuirrd lu implLTnunl a. nrpr 'paymaiC ijehLin, bul a n^w pa^inenL aytlcTn na/' in'r^^lrc 
ctpcuEirHuiL iEsu« IhdCnhe demnnEuinmn did ncvl deni vi'ilh. .Vn nlieniDltvelne 
demutmlrDliuin ihaL erjuld bet^v rhi' lamL purpau: wiHild be Ltf nvTnileir ml aiial^aa Ihe 
eiiKfKnee ryf puienl;; jikI pnvi. ident iinebf [he nen' xyAlem ns. d h being iiriplen'CfiKd. 

PnefTMitiiip Pa^iefiE and .Appreprulc Pn'nL'nE EhreuKh lluniBtuerit MtjnituFiBK 

Ajt E indiiiHcd in Dee emtief^ Dearly ill EiiEi.D palienu rulTer fmm debildiiling Dnembj. 
hiueli [jT'u.-hieli eun be nmna^Tl Ihrini^'h llru^lherapy HKhaf IrfaJEnienl willl 
eryihnipoMtin, in ineniiD-CDnlnilling [lamptDunil, ix ut allemDiL've In nHciving hlncid 
inFCiruHCiri^. Te pciHYnilvapfinjpHBlL'i'Tyllirupe^iuliil (.'MS' nuniUirin^ policy 
eecuidk;!:;^ bnlh liciiiDleeric md erylhiiepDielkn deeuge Invls. The meniLeoing policy 
indiOalc^ Ihll pn^eidlLTb. Shuukl adlienfHi'Lhc Tued aiiiJ Dtu^ Aili[iinnlralie>ii |.l'''l?^!i iHbi'l 
inunnliecH £hr erylhmpoieliii, and nol uek to achieve {or "uaget'"^ a hen.'iogleidiin. level !□ 
e:t.eeM:or 12 ^4lL (a value CliOl generally cunellLei.'V'illi 4 hcnialoeriL lL'Vi:| pen'cnl). 

The inidmelion loearrictx lo inliiale tiHiniinring when IhehEfnalnericeneeedh J^.lkpeeecnl 
1l.[iL>l a new pulley: ratluT. It eeUbllalii'^ a ihdrker PI whrnii payrnend rmnl bcieduceil 
hKUUHechc reporiDd henaucocnl WD:.riol rnainlauKdid levels eonsislenL 'with kDi\ InheliDg. 

Vkhile petieni;;' Eheropeuiie hemeieKnl urgeLsiie npprnpmnely Lefl In. Lhcelinbcal Judgment 
ul' lheirplTyHCBiyi, Lhr mun'iluriitg pulley rvcogni^reb.diL'dilfieully uTinPinta.'mit^ Ihe 
hemaleerit in [he nninew elinicil ringe of lll.Oln .1^.11 perDsevt, which iitihe lergel range u:L 
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lltnh ip gurrenlkidr^'dir^^dini^iil fuidelines Fbecnii^ ra(ip<^ filth ts niiirr)ifinD| 
sljlm, inCcctiua. anil birrding nuiy cjusc 1hu KtiruniLriLlD'flurluuU:. il e no1 uasy tn 
-niiiiiia^ii: pi^rii^riis Iblllri II^iKiI^ iMHIfH: pAliiL'mii rYii^i^l tK:lu>V] iht 

laiigcf in nnt mnnih, iaw amplt.. tiuL htlpiVi' (lar abnve) it in mhiirs. I f fniqiitfii nnd 
lii^ilitiintcliuitius m ilLtii'3 Druntmiii iTuiu;g47inunLdru|^4Hxur4]ii WporihuH: uisEbni^ 
iKmaiiXTin lltictuAiniintuaufli iKimAi«rii tlMbwilcm^ I'An inonf AniJ 

diJlicull bo iralcrjirei anil bnananu, purlimiDrIy wiLhin the narrow LirgtL rjit$c4if Id JlkC 
pfiLunt. 

AttDudingly^ihi: moniinring policy docs nol ijnmrdialiiLy cuL-oirpoymcnL forafipflc 
TCailmp Ihul flLKtuuki'abciVL'itf bnlDW ihc 'juiiV'liiu:'' 'rahtt'. tlmiviVF. tin: miinihiririg 
poliq' E(ts in moAicui n puyin^l nfdwtinnwhtn liw htmflccKj-n fciitl tiiwc* S'}!) ptrisfll. 
and if bhe pmiv iilcr Has' ckiI icspcindti bj rciliicLiic Idic ESA. ilc<( 4 g|c ix FDA labtLinif and 
iiBliLiiiAl cHiiicdl ^uiiLdiiiLS. iiiibi.'aJU' 


A pniTt'iilur HibmilLjnij. a claim fur ESj\x fumlAhL'il ba an 1:3IID pabienL wibh a hcmabDcril 
^ivc puiLfili nuy iiKiii;aic Oma a diJiK: ivduiiiiun lia^ iKk'uAAd. di^piK ik-cwiiryucd 
higf) hcnuiocril.. udng n n'lCirlLfieT on the clain'i form. I f ihc prYn’idtr fiili; Ld include Ihc- 
mudifer, bhm Mcdiian: mill apply jm milL'analK'2S perumi ruduebiun in amuuni i>f 

PAynKtiA tot tSAs- 

Wciiru in Ihc piTKCsa iiifunaly.cin^ lliu impaul ufIhLi iraoniburir^ puliuy. luuii.in^ 
spcciflcAHy m the pcrwuA o\ fShLi I'stifnii for whi-wm rjx n^ned henwnjcru wfh flboi't 
percent ainue the nvmhnriiAf; policy nitul IcvId clTisr. Vb'c arc companmy. these dala to 
data bur IhcaAiiic innuum' lor puriiMb befitn’ Ihcmrn.' niunibciriny iJilliiy was^n uM^'^b. 

Thif inply^^it will whtlhqr the ntonlEnriiig piytity haf ticf'iilced in q. itcU^tiiyn iniht 
pcrccnb of pabienlx with hcmaHiurilN ahu^c JQ.O FKCucnL flaMd on vdial Ibcse dala show, 
prcfnitd bo iOiis-iiliT puUnlial A'o.'iMOiif iptlic ir\iiiiWririy puHty. 

As mmlkined above, Ihc munibcirinij. policy Ixhasml untlala submilbcdon the claim furrri. 
A key llinlidbhiiiiofiliTi a|)piicii]i;li lichAi tire base jxilc’iJ ibbiic (hiring whlvlt 3 prkH- 

tt 
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mimilimiij policy v^nc. in dTccl. UVhili; UhiL nii^)fcufiic DiforL^mcnL of ihc nmniHiring pniky 
k"i!in bk~ u'iUh'tJi.i^in^dau. iLniLiy njt^ In: piL'^iiblL' 1^ allrilnilc IC»IIil' nU.'nilLTnn^ 

|Hiltcy. Wtim also isius sine Ibcuu^nsy^ilc numhijrikf imils. ofetyihr-npoielin. ihirl 
MiiditHiv ^yi Cot pot h^lkivy cadi itKiiiih. HiA' km> '^.itiic ihii. ^ a macni 
arccydimpoKiin ise, Ircun a rcsciri:h mMhDdkilii|j.irjl penpcccive, iJ n:ijy naLbopcissdhli! lo 
K11ll^: iikMkoniit px^livy 

l-ivch« IdittfUfiia. K m^w siwly CKammc ihclviiamoriia^tid 

crythrapuictin ie» rorspocifir bcnrliriarks; lucti jppmach haci n»rc polunliil lohalJ 
ctwBinrir sjilvfr iHKrnefimn vifBbks. i^'e ire- (urTwnly dtv* liH'inn clw tnciti«ii5li,>Ey fw 
such 3 iludy. lIcni^ic^iCT. sinue iIk humjn pfij'iiolu^k' nsiponiu lociylhnipLvkiin is r>7l 
imiiwlinid, nnd ihc «fYecl i>f ii cw) ihc Ivntiwrii of a given indiviriiiril upn 

y-irf ivi July, ^icn amlyiis itt Julj fur Ihc sonHS psliunl tjvur limu may make iL dilFirult li> 
OLiribuK c-hiTigct innhc hemiilrorii IncryihmpiSkHin i»e. 

Aj< I [runciiKiuil in Fhsccnilujr, -nne potiihlc ^pmKh i;^ hi cnllect dau, Euch a;^ ihc diKdgo of 
cryLlmipuictin ai'luullv atlinriiiialL'ivilcir-iddiLHiiial KtiwIdcHI niL^asuiCTUL'iiia. Ihnxjigli 
ctinicnl [rials. AjtnLbcr npprojLh nii|].lu he locncMe rvrgiElruscir'daln siibonirlcd hy hnspilnk 
artJ^ihcr fKsjlidcs. Shell [titiairluicwihl Ik j rolntai data vi>fk:ctii>rtaii>dwiiifYi. iHHiEilii^ 
c(«i>crl& tKyvind whir cjnbrco Heeled uolhe elnim Ikirm. Rel^rviuch 3n nppriKiL'h muLd 

he aiJk’iplvdt Kivresff, < M s Eaiitc Ksest ^nenrial reairlciKma to toduifwag Ik^piuls nnd 
raLiHlLeilD'rupuflinEnnTuiLinn bn a lyijisliy. PtnrE'iUur hunlen aim would be an iznpLictaiM 
eondiJcf Wilkin. 

kshwld fliim he nes«i i|wi an hoaKlIedprwpeeni^^pa^ynieni 5iysieni w^ijid ftwiijcwr 
jppieiprialu dulnviycrihe full mivpreirE&RDsaiKeb. inLludo] in thobuiidlF Ibra 
hene-fleviy InconIniitUihe eumeni eysaerii^ifttlieh ikepuraocly |>iy^ for R^Aje, eneiiiimjea 
their u»:. An ESkDIiunilkd protpeelik't'paymuntaydnn m ould eliun^ lOKvnlli'pOi. foruar 
of F.flA*. 
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KlfttHittiBIl l|kf !!i[lintil JlEng .V;g(;n|k(|:;!SA() in Cfrc^lit IKlilMI 

fupulDtiDfll' 

fM&iiKy! cli.’««ieniion » t-UA fclftck Efci\ ^arairfiihwHUK dfe ssfe^y -ol Mrf itw 
tKnrliciarini ii panuiHiuru. Upon bijii^ advuiid [iJthF March'?, 2007 UlaLk Dax vi-'ambij; 
lliruicof cryil<iMf>oictii^ilmiilaiini^aej(iiQ lE^A!) I<i niulioik clmlttl Eculiitt?. CMS 
iiTmiDdialji:h ftuyan a dixIngiK- wilh FDA. rDAoanvcjradMikiu&coiKcrnx jbauLjHiLjniial 
V'illi Ihc uH^ ESAt in wiiIl ^l\aiii::i^'r'iJilLuhi^) tliaiii^L'iiiLriC 


In w<nlii|{j lia prulicul bcncricmK:! lium pmluiiLiBl avutdahk riiilLi, CMS pai.'nnpCl)> 

n[Knc4l D nalHinnl cwcmgi: fkci^iitn hi whcLhcrchcn: h euIVickivI cvii;ii:f£C'[ict 

cuBK'luJ^ iJiirl ESA Inalmml k nu( rcabonalili; and [KCLKary kr bmcrtcauKS with Lcitnan 
elintcdl tcYiHlitiijfis. f ii^sr hwnnw nrn -oJ i*pf ?n their 

'undi!rl)'in|i diwasu itr butausu Ibe undcrljdny disuasc incrcants Iluij lisk dF aihcnt tilEcct: 

«law3i(f tSA we. 

KiJlIotafiiitihe^tMiintofihls nanonAl decision art Mart* M.31Kf7jCMSaiaft‘ 

levimcdeivcr SQO 'peef-reviewed ar1ieL«t j'n'hith arcciled in lbs- prcipm»d lunioul 
CoicnpjL ikLifiOflMiideunsullLil iiilll TOA £1 al Valid 'll llM-FiL-alllieAt HihjLei expeTia ill 
ihi^ lefiic. Tbe FDA hedd an Dncolny^' r7ru|i. Adk’ii^i^ PjnetlOI^A-Clmeclinjnn Miiy ID, 
ZW7 li> Jiii:u9ei IIk HilLljr OF najixnbiiml ESAa and lo infunn puejiblr liiDlitr icvIhoms hi 
ihe Idhel iny. of ih«e dni^. In addiLmn, ntprHtnInLives i>r vjnoui. enncEi luiienc jmupj; 
provided iLilinymy Lxpetisiny IhuirtitniLtm ubufil Hfi.' uh: oFESAa Ibr IraaitniunLof 
aiwnid relpied lotmoer, 0* Mny |4, JDFi?, CMS pcKiedfl "pr'oposid' infl''*(lrpD‘'c(wefaije 
decisii:*]. 


The nallanal cueMracc diiriston pcKcu .s pile i fit ally in.'i'cilvv!! 1hc »litiuiiicci of public 
tominoni. Like nllpiopeKd nHnomal eovert^deoisionktiiMiccommeoi d sollelKd-oeer 
a. Jdl-dsy purled fallowing ilx publitalion. Ullimnlely, CAIS u:ee[hc public tnnamcnbi 
yteeived U iDlOfni issfitlll det'iiMlii, rtiptnldiiyij itideidil Id-tliC pubUe ill>il*iieiib When 
isiwingihe iiiuldDc isian nrKfnnrandum. TllK'CC4nn>:Hiit puried far IhJs nntinnal covemgc 
decniun i'IuHltI on Junt 13. 
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Wc- busi^ nceivcd injiuL rnxn inM!n!!Hd puhlii: p<ir1u».an all tidn; 4if1hH issue, iiKludirg 
IhL phj^iLian mrnriHjniL)', palKnl anil nanufKlurtTS. CMS isnuw m Iht'pnxuHi 

ctf re^icH'ing dLl irf Ihesr ccmmenli. fiemc 4if Ihe ciNinmenQ H^gesLed ihul FiSA lue ihiL be 
n:t^rklLxl Cur ips:uiJiL LuudiLiunf uriiCuBliuvn ai pci:fKiH.iJ. ^Dn;r u^^hL^IT1iLal LummLnla 
feciHEd Tin a few ipeeifie eendiLinns,^^., nur [iicijtnul nhnl J^iiAsire nec ms^ciTiBi'hle nnil 
nn:i:usu7 when umjU m LiunjuniliL'm with ln:«li[^ Brnmia i?rm;rLli:dyip]aiia I'MIKS] I'whieh 
ii un alT-InfiijI indieuLinn eif^JiA deceived [rciny fi'bierjbiccnnimails 

llial mppufUt] Ihu appruaL'Ii in Ihi: prufKiunJ naLkmal LiAvrapL ilL'i'iHun. CAir phynt iDni' arv 
CDrcrully le^iewinij. uLI nf lh»e ceimi'ientE und we will inke Lhem inm oceaunl in 
dri.ic'hjpnip a final naltiuml iTiivuia^’ ik^jiaiun. 

A1 IheaaniL Imie, wu ba' uuniinuinf; 1u uxarniru' wlii:lht.T!>'imilar4JL'Liun ii wariaiiKiJ with 
ie|i.arri in Ikj iHeefT^As Ln ircu pnlienu WLih rmn-euneer condiiieiH, nun^ty EiSRI) 
paHiunla. ti'e have begun pirliminary ilntuieiuri:# A'ilh Ihe MalKjnal liedilulL] i^l'llealLh 
obciuL the pnfdihilicy nd enl lihnrMing nn □ large elinieil tiul 1 a eKaAiine Ihe eflfse: cf E;S.\ 
Inralmenl 111 ESR.I? palleata. FurllKFr we an'«wailir^ Ihe finding udlhc h'^A 'a Cardiae 
and Renal Dmg Advisef>' Ciiinniillee, wliicli will he [reeling Later ihLs ycutn tfteeifKully 
eiuuniue the vie -Ul' ESAi in Unidlirtg Llw' renal putit'iil pKipuhtiurt 

^VIKlUMUl 

CM.S-ii enmmLiled.Hi CEtahJiiJiing otuf muitiiaininc polieieiin nlL areas ndlhe Mcdienre 
ppjgnmi llm pfumuie eMiekTil aiiJap^Aipriaie uaeeiriiiedieal iiiLerveiiLwna.prcleL'1 
bmelkuiKS, and enuhle pntA’iders In fumlih high qunLilyenre /le hnohLIghiied leday, we 
hteeiiiade MgfiiCieaiiL pAtgivi] n llwreiedTeliKi'ik'-elLqi a buhsdled pnjKipi'iHive pdyrninil 
sysietn Cnr ESR 1) services, we cnnLinue In innipmve and refine nur tnnnulnricig pcHicy In 
p[sjnioH:34iprupriaLe erylliie^ieLin uaigge. Anri wu luol. pnanpl aciiem with rtapeil Lti 
Mcdleate eerE-eEuge ndESAs rnlleoA'ing the FI>A.'s iiisuancenra Rleek Rnii wammg. As 
CusigAiin eunifklcn ESRDw'irkilt A'i'jcitri akl Cvaininti pdlAhVI adfcny etnhemiu wvkntk 
reomerd an cnnlinumg In wnrk with this Cecnnailtee colhete impeciooi issue;. A1 Ibis triage 
wif' art' -C^nLinunig le> dPviMe'' aignnlTC:diil n.^UurC'ei lij llie HAilariCial analiiitkl and aeiikuidl 
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ciEVfliiipiTiijnt in p r^ihuj I and xauiTila [uji'mijni. itl Th; davidripii'iani 

df B new piijmcnl s^itcm e a n^nLIkanl cnUeavDctlial nKnl^carcrpI LLOiiilcrjlBiin and 
3IUly&il. 
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Chairman STARK. Thank you. 

Mr. Vito. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. VITO, REGIONAL INSPECTOR GEN- 
ERAL OFFICE OF EVALUATION AND INSPECTIONS, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Mr. VITO. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Subcommittee. I am Robert Vito, regional inspector general for the 
Office of Evaluation and Inspection at the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services Office of Inspector General. 

For nearly 20 years, the OIG has devoted considerable resources, 
attention to end-stage renal disease-related services. I appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss our most re- 
cent report released to you today on the pricing of separately 
billable end-stage renal disease drugs. 

The OIG work has involved ensuring the quality care of dialysis 
patients, conducting criminal and civil investigation of dialysis pro- 
viders and examining pricing and utilization of dialysis-related 
drugs and services. 

For example, since June of 2000, OIG has issued six reports ex- 
amining ways CMS can better monitor the quality of care in dialy- 
sis facilities. We have also assisted in settlement agreements with 
national dialysis providers regarding violations of the False Claim 
Act and other statutes. 

In addition, the OIG has been involved in pricing and utilization 
issues, including reviews in the early nineties of the end-stage 
renal disease composite rate and reimbursement for Epogen. In 
fact, in an October 1992 report we recommended that CMS con- 
sider including the cost of separately billable drugs into the com- 
posite rate to save on the administrative costs and to reduce pay- 
ment errors. 

We also audited Epogen claims at dialysis facilities where we 
identified inconsistencies between the number of units of Epogen 
prescribed in the written order, administered by the facility and 
built to the Medicare Program. 

During this time period, the OIG issued a pricing report that 
found that the Department of Veterans’ Affairs paid substantially 
less than Medicare for five high expenditure end-stage renal dis- 
ease drugs. Most recently, in response to mandates contained in 
the Medicare Prescription Drug Improvement and Modernization 
Act of 2003, the OIG conducted two studies on Medicare reimburse- 
ment for end-stage renal disease drugs. 

As required by the MMA, CMS used the data presented in the 
first report to set the 2005 reimbursement rate at freestanding fa- 
cilities for ten high expenditure end-stage renal disease drugs. Re- 
imbursement for drugs not included in our report was set at 106 
percent of the ASP, the same method as the Part B drugs. At that 
time, hospital-based facilities were reimbursed at cost for most end- 
stage renal disease drugs. 

As of January 1, 2006, CMS set the reimbursement for all end- 
stage renal disease drugs with a few exceptions at 106 percent of 
ASP. This change produced a consistent drug payment methodology 
among free-standing dialysis facilities and hospital-based dialysis 
facilities. 
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These changes prompted the OIG to conduct an additional review 
of Medicare reimbursement for end-stage renal disease drugs. For 
this review, we obtained third quarter 2006 average acquisition 
costs for 11 high expenditure end-stage renal disease drugs from a 
sample of freestanding and hospital-based facilities and compared 
these costs to the Medicare reimbursement. 

Among the responding freestanding facilities, we found that the 
average acquisition cost for nine of the eleven drugs under review 
were below the Medicare reimbursement amount. The average ac- 
quisition costs for Epogen, a drug that accounts for three-quarters 
of the Medicare expenditures in freestanding facilities was 10 per- 
cent less than the Medicare reimbursement. 

Our analysis also showed that chain freestanding facilities paid 
less for drugs than non-chain facilities. On average, drug acquisi- 
tion costs at the chain facilities were 12 percent below the Medi- 
care reimbursement amount for the entire basket of end-stage 
renal disease drugs compared to 7 percent below at the non-chain 
facilities. This difference can be attributed in large part to the pric- 
ing of Epogen as chain facilities receive larger discount rebates for 
the drug than non-chains. 

For hospital-based facilities we found the average acquisition 
cost for six of the eleven drugs under review were less than the 
Medicare reimbursement amount. For the remaining five drugs, ac- 
quisition costs were slightly above Medicare reimbursement. How- 
ever, on the whole, the hospital-based facilities were not being 
under-reimbursed as the average acquisition cost for the entire bas- 
ket of drugs were 7 percent below the Medicare reimbursement 
amount. 

In the hospital-based facilities, average acquisition costs for 
Aranesp and Epogen, the two drugs that account for the majority 
of Medicare spending in the hospital-based facilities were ten and 
9 percent below the Medicare reimbursement amount respectively. 

In conclusion, as our body of work in this area shows, the OIG 
has been involved in end-stage renal disease-related topics for 
many years, helping to ensure that Medicare beneficiaries receive 
quality care and that the care is reimbursed at appropriate levels. 

CMS was able to use the results of our first mandated review to 
help set Medicare reimbursement amounts for separately billable 
drugs. We believe that our most recent study, a study not man- 
dated by Congress, illustrates our commitment to continue pro- 
viding current information on end-stage renal disease issues to pol- 
icymakers. 

This concludes my testimony, and I welcome your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Vito follows:] 
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Statement of Robert A. Vito, Regional Inspeetor General for the Office of 
Evaluation and Inspections, U.S. Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


of'. 

Rtib^rt A. Vico 

|n$p((li'ir'CjCn(rnl Iqr Ev^lwiion nnd |n$|K^lii)n$ 
CcnmI. U 5 Dflr-jnrpwi of Hfnlih ?rn| Hiinun 


GcKjd mainitic. Mir. Chflimram and MtnubtR ol’ilw S<ibc«inninl«. t nni ko(sr ViiOL 
KtL'giiMial iMpccuH OiMtcral fw hvaluaiKHt^mt iit I'liiladcIphiaH the U.^ 

ofliMlEh and Huiiufi orin:i.p{:ttc#ljciicial fOlO], l-'or 

UIG bu iL'^iKAL'd aamidtti^loatieiHkiii 

O'-^kOl-Alakd ICrVgti. OurU't)rk Tia nivoK-t^ hiiinilluinit^ iIil livli^Ih ordlL'-qaalil}' 
of Lari' tbrdlulylia paAimlMnnillLil ia iVlLdlLari', LuthJiinlrtu Lnninial aitd Livil 
lii'Li'aL'ii^LiLiiS' of Jial^'sia pcuvidi'ri. and Lxanniin|; ttiL priLipf and iriiliyaLiunld'dialyui- 
ivlalLildrugj and ».Ti'iLLiv E uppivvialL Ihu u^porluriiLy Ui appi'cr befucu joaloday to 
disi'ui£i OIQ'a vuirk in thLa area and, in purtiLalar, Kimman^ llv: rindinjiol'ufir rcwul 
hi'Ilw nrlaluillo IhiL priLmgaf h-paiati'ly hillahlL ESRDdrugi. 

In iJiucL, Lur most nsieiiL ivipiirL, rcluaud Id ymi today, ^'hiLli iia^'ailalik on ourWoh sik 
jt h': lp:'7[Ma,hhs.m]^'i' . found that, un averauB. dia^u:^ rai:LlidiJ!tcnuildajcquLiu Ihu majority 
of h^RDdni^n at priiBS 4 In J. pcrc^l less Ihin LIie Modkonj njlmburutmunE amniuil 
during Ihu' 'third quatlur of 21XlfL ' Acquirilion costs for siHnu ES-K 13 dnij!; Tonged fjoni 
I to 9 [Hjnxnt Jihtni: Modicurc rcinihairsijmEnL antourYlr,; howEinr,.oa,ivEr,ajE, □ggrcunlE- 
dmg Boquirilton costs mn^cd fmm 7 to 1 2 pencEnt hdnvt, j^grEgGK Mcdicntr 
nHn^iu^eniEfvl nmnunls. This, cdn l>ii ntlrihuted, in p^ii, h> the niiMnge jcqiibsiiion cosls 
lor Ih; Inii mn;l 'kvidcly FSR,0 dnig$, EpoElm nl lii ( F.pi.'jcn j nnd (tjibciKVtid ,*lfp 
(i\r^nfFpj, (hra'hith twqiiinlwp w»s-'i^re« mnfh-j* Ki [Wfrt Wedifnr? 
icinifcurMnwfKl kvds, Finrilly,Mqiiisi!ion (wis juried EPbaltincinlly.wiih (h»in-owncd 
ffmamndiits fadititiosolidi pnytng fw drvyitili^ii noncham frKSCHiding ^rnl 
|[n5FHial-t»i«d facilitict 


B.tC.'KtFKK.'>P 

The viLthf^arepra^niti rtintniljf L’Ovt rb-diatyiiisffviees fiar ehasc » ■wtO.dOO paiiLhids, 
under iia t'iiKD bem-ril. MedlearC' Ltri-ira all lieaLinLiin tliLllUlb I'm paitriiLi, inelLidifijL 
various- niLthixls-uf tnainli'nanLT: dialysis- a'! vrcEl asivnal tmnsplanis-. EEsRD faiciliiiL's an' 
paid buKcd ixi a piuspartire paymunt system Liiown as IhL LumpustlL rale, whnh Luvun 
must items related to dialysis seri-'iLLS. aujch as labLC cosLi. EstatLd suppl'kti. mutinc lEsts. 
and curtain dm|pi. Paui lilies rcieivu a liicEd cunrpesibF ratu puynacnl lorearli dialysis 
IrEalntEnt Lbry provldu to Mudtean: beriEflLiaiics. I lonirvEr, thu LLcnpoHlu rate decs nul 
include marry dnius that may be port of dialysis trcatrircnl and Lurlain lalnitabary lusts. 
ThuHE items are rercmid 1o.is "scparaluly hillahlu. " For EsampJF, Iftc drqgs UpoEun and 
AranEEcp, vs'kiiLltsLirnulajtE Ibc preductien Dfied Mtnrd culls in policcils wilhanEnria, an: 
hilled suporatc-ly fnam Ihc compositu ralu. 


' "SAdkzn: kininhMnAKni isr l.id tU-TUI Lti^Ase Lln^v 'ITibd ;tactn "|l ll.l-tLt4^HESO'L iiru- 


Sf^is C-f'nminre "" Mrsns 

iAiixiinniiiiN'in Hnkh: lletctty. JuM^ri.ZICtl 


Faiw I 
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lit ^1X15^ u billiciii (br ibt: I^KD iKt^rrckrie^— 

a|3|pri>oi.iiiriaii:lj; HI pi^'i.Yii orihci aiiiLKJiic was AiiuciiiUL'd ii^nib'diily^is j^LtvIt^iiL-ovCrcd 
uniljLTlhL LiJTTiiiutiiU' rail:, fUi l1il rLHvlining -dO pLTULrit dllribuLibli: si paralfH^ biElaUi' 
Liumi. BinuElLinrii;!' aru cuicpmiiliLc Ibr ZO-puruLnC Lupki^mcnLs fuT 111:4 h crjrnpuiiEc mlL 
itfn'iLUK xnil ^parjlcly' billablu Liums. 


nifi on lifi'RI? uin'icc&lia: idjinliFicd vuCucr^hLIijiiiit and ir>:ITicicncics.iiiilalcdlD 
ijualrly ofcnn: niui Ln the iMiliTotim, [uyinEnL, and pricing pTdrugi! nnd service!^ 

ftKPTIBUK'ikVIEVI lyjK E-1ihll llRtUtH TmHP OlAH: I>:K llWfr 

Bc^initiii$ January 1 , 3 <iUfi, thcCciHur^ (br MAdicaK /k McilitHib £^rvi«aiCM&^ 
in:> 4 kuc^ a ntiv iciniburfc'tiiKiiu uoi-iluilolojiy (br boir fn^randiri^ Mid Hr^pnal-lMacd 
daullkiuf. All bri(iai daii', all E^HDdn^i — viilli Iht' CxccptlLiii ul'i^iiain vacLintih.'hlcKHJ, 
uitd bluod pniJiiLli: — rcimlnjTaudaJI [CJbpun.vnLtil'llii: maniiliiiL'IurLr-n'puitiod 
avcTJi^r salca priuc (ASF). CXdS in^lucnunbiU tliu L(aiii|i.u becaiiiic in. 2005. aii manilaliHl 
(ay thu MuUiCJii: PiuHcripciDn Dtii|^ Lmfinn^cmunfl. and .Mudumiiulicin Aclar20((3 
(MMA), i(ia agency liad haicd rei[ii(iunic[TKiiiL 1n fT«»tlandinij.'racLlilicx Cor lUHcparalij^ 
bil IbI 4: EiSILD drug; nn niG'& aslinuEc; nf DDquiMl inn onidj; fnr IIuhk drugiL (inwevar. 
tlic niiincy (iclicwl >1 tnnpfimfiTiale lo cnntinvc Ifi iisq iSdur nciiyiiiitipci dxln 
ptcii' idfdl ty OIC (wpdwpd Fcr indptipfi) nt ^ bnsis- for [Hfimljor?fi*t?pt JinJ qiK 5 iirip«i ilw 
((AMbtlilv of dorKtnindy 4 }biGinirig ai;qFiiisii:ii.in cosi dnia oi'cr die kiPj! («nn. Thit c 4 iAnc}± 
alaopriJ^deed ai:onai 6 ien( (him ptyiiiicnr nKaln^dolmy anvioii^ (ti«aiaiidim dialy^ii 
faulliricf Mid haapfial-bncd dialysis (b«L'aliiica. 

InmvTnuiI miiCTiL (>](j <.xiiTip(in:il llu' !y(L'diLarL rtimburM.TiiLiit amitunia fiir 

srlurlcJ icpurdlfly billubli: ESItD dem^ ludvcr^uL aLi(uii:itiL(i Liisl!iild't(iL!ficdrugi in 
fniuitamding anil (lucpilaL banjildulyaiif CariLilau^ Wu iililajnuiJ I(iird-iquar1er200ri 
uv^nage Arquasflinn. cci^ fer 1 1 (iiu(t>ea.pundituru E5RD dn^K (icim a aamplu DFdialyKis 
facilities; .and calcuiaiiid liic pcrcefiLage of facilicie;; l(iair (ud averau? jcquKLiion ensb; 
bdimA' [be ASF-(ins«d neimhurTiKiicnil nmiiunk;. Wc saml !;ur^e(yi: Jo a randnm stample of 
fneeiiuading and li(i(;pilDh4ip.i(^dkaly^i; facililieiiipcolliei^^ dw cwi ibe lolnlamcninl; 
paid^disewnta nod re(?flii« neeeivedH and w«l umiBpunet»j»d for llwsc 1 1 (fniBS. Wedid 
iKil verify Of validRie ihe infiDiniiariofi provided, by Kk- neapondine facil il ies. 

'Che (1 lti(di-iMip(.rKliiuredru|^ aceaonted fariK^rlyill laf che 1(2 billion m .Medn^are 
rciiiiburbdilicrH for tiSfiD dru|pi fiuillalied by liui'alaiidim l^ellirlLadiiJ 1 ( 11 ^ S2ILH> milLictl 
fur (iSliD (Jrujpi fumialiLd by liLsptlul-baaud laolillca in 2CIU5. .'\l the Lime Drouf iwiuYV, 
fnimtanding dialyeie faeiliLini. and .ilO ho^pilat-bawd dulyeie Caridtini'niCTC Idled 
DU McdKixic 'x datailiase af dialyisix faciliLicL Appfmimalcly 7 1 pcrccnl af frofs landing 
facilitic;; an? pah nf two large c(uin corponuionx, and anollicr 9 1 pcrccnl are civcrxid (ly 
!aTui9ler nalinnal or regional cl^airu. 


(Iijuw Ccmmrtttr cn llfawi ind Mcnni 
^boHumliire an Ibildi: lle«1ri;,Ju[ki2ri.31HA 
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'^tr louiiillhal arrK<n|; cuipTniliiijj fKilitiLi, t'hinl-i|uirlJLr-COfi avLi^^ 

jK4iiitiiic)n ME« tof '> of ih( 1 1 driifii Mwivr revww wtrc b«iv«t* f And J3 porwin tKlo* 
llu Mcdii:uii^ [iciriihur»:irKni Dinounbt. F4ir Ihc rcrruininjIVMDdruBi. acquiiicitM^cculs 
rugged fr^im ^ Id ? pi;rci:nt a&uvu iFk' MudiLarr iriiinbiiivcmml unrK'unLa. ] Imic^iCFr 

AMiibiHr^icnr (trrilici^ i^odiue^foniDm^ Aotoiini\‘4 fbr InicnAfi I |Ktc«ni ofuial 
Mcdkanc «\[K:nEltlun:^ fnr F5iR D drug;; in fneuLunding dialyRii fucilinicn in 2IXlS. IIk 
znxnugu jLiquiailiun cusi (br Elpofcn, a druglhal UL-rount: Cbr Lhnv^u-quurlurs ExTUcdiLaiu 

bAi:>cndi1un::i in livbit;ilddiii^ f^ClIkiCA. (0 |h;nL‘vlir ICu^iIiAii lltC Mi:ilibArt 
nfimhurstm^nL anuium | per I ,fOfl unii;; eounpered ir; I n irvul, ^ pencenr ^}( 

fiecstjiyding diulji'six faLililin roiuld purchase Epc^cn fdr Icsi lhan Ihe Muilieurr 
[k^imbvTAi'niDnL anHHiiH. 

Our aiialysii' alu4i btKJWLd IhiJtr'hDin JimluniJiiig fBdliliuipuKJ lutA Ibr IHl itiu^ uridcF 
neviciv il^it did fAiioliAiFi f^cil iiicA On avtfrA£«. drug ae^iMlcion co^ia finr 

fjelliLiK xere 12 penxfiil helow Ihc ^hdicaie-rcimhuirermfiil nmounbt, Dnmgi^d 
Id 7 purcunt bulDF' foTTHinLhuin luLiiilxu. Thni iKnbrunLTeun Ur uLlribnlrd, in lurpu purl, 
ioihc tblcing blEiMgcA. Alilioii^li (liain l^illiibA InliF^ly iH.id ihOKihAA ikwlMiii 
fiirilitiH CnrFpcrgcn, llrecluui Ijckliria received a muck lu;^ diceiHinUiehcili: 

\21 penxTil. or nMnagul Ihin Ihu n^ncliain farilniuitf pcrcunLen u^urp^iL Ai u rcsuLl, 
Ilk iirnl |tfii::i:: fbr AniUft^bliiiii fAciliik‘$v'aii ; |hri«nn k‘£;i iKbridic iliiAl prii>f of 

ihe amtHyg npnehun CacilirieE pi-T UOfKf uniL^compureil lo 

Anung rcspeaHlipg hc^pilpl-hised diaLyiix fjeUlLies, avcip^ jcquisiclDD caiUt for b Dd liie 
1 1 ir^iRD llru^ undcf rrvki^ ■“■m; iHrlwoirn 4 arid 29pc¥i;L'iilbrkpw l3>c MulkAir 
renmbMrsenicnr jkhriws- For |hc rWAinkng live drvgk aeqi* iiilio" r?i»S!d from 1 10 
K perrcnl atHne-chc Mudicani rcimbur^cmunL pmnucrlL These fiire rkugs aecounled for 
Z^pkHTL'nl ul nrimbufsannil lo hutipildl-bEiid diulysis lajLlllLii'j fur E5[il7drug^ in ZOfiS. 
th»$ iltdicKios rtw u-hcn eot^pni^dio (fe^^iandmgfAcilnibk iK>et)ii4l-l>3MddiAl>i;it 
ficLIitira Dnutd poccfvlially face bf]gergpp« hclwecn Dcquixilmn ciisds end Medicare 
icimbuninnenL i^ hLH poirhusing u number uf h^hly uLiliyeJ Aippi. A'siCTdgie aL\|uiuiLiun 
oosiA l^;lr AiwK^P Aiid brogeii (i)k: diMfs rldH FkxcAini fdf die niAioniy of Medioaib 
tpending in hi»;piul-hued Eacilicicsi were 1il and 4 percenc heirm' Ihe Medieiru 
icimburscmenL antuunl]. cuipeLlively (EJ.7 1 uumpared IdS}.!}] fer Amncip, and 

i^iiVAPbd u 4t: fur lifKjjpri). On avotApp. u^oTAlt drug Ai>quiAl[i4tL uook (bf 
reAjmndinghncjailnl-haFfddiuly^iL'fDcililiei^'Aiefe 7 [meeni belnw the Medienre 
rcimbuiKcmenL aniDunl]' unu4ualsidenlKai1i>thnie DfcKinehnin. frecslanding facililLei. 




^'ccom ludcdlhal rLipondinp rwilidL'i, unak'tTuijL. coold ULquiii: Ihrmujunly ofESnO 
druiiAM prienbetow Medkve r^iinhiirfenKnchiviouiiitdikd 

cosLc werebe-inw aggyegple Mediuee rcinrhursemeni ameumK lliiwever, acquixilKin 
coiUs lijr Ihc suDcdrug nwy vary based cm ibelype andckai'n alTilialiuii ufthe fiucUity, 


I'ku^ C'liiiiiiitt^ U4 I vkJ Mizm 

S^thonnmillcc ire. HnJlh: Ht:iriqj Ajri: 2tL. llhith 


1 
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Itt fvimiHjrsciiocni: 

IbAii LilhiYrS. 'riiLrtfiOci::, lYHltliidixl thacCM'S jlwiiid LYiiiLlilut Lu ilHiftilLir IfK' uluKliuti 
£lu>j4:ly lo LnsucL thaLalL l^liLin an: n:iTnburv.'nl appKjpnalLl]^. 

TkKX Kri.h. nit: WtJillk RKI.A ITKb Tt> I1SRI> KH r.lV^hh.M )i 

Pfitu^ ji/.Wijrfliiaftf' fl'tyVHfriiHt'PWi'jfj' lyrng^i 

OlO'a imcni report on ESR.[t neimhiirEOfncm bni ld$ upon « body of «ork rc^rdio^ 
ihf Ap(MVipmicik'$sorpa>‘nik'tti& for E&KD diup. «t a 1^40 audit iit U'hieli 
found iliut Mi>dt£iitt‘' oycrpaid for t!!iKL> -acryioot for iioniOfjiLnt ilrii^, joooinnih‘t>di:i] 

Ituil thu Mudiiii-arc [OirtiboDLiitLiit: [dlLiTOfkk'l [Iil uU3LOfi]laLvM]'ln;'«l[tii:iiL looflkiOnlly 
oprmtLiJ liiLElLli.L'!!.* In a. ]W?2 audil. ko furttiur njyjjk'jlod llial t.'>]S LOTidilnr Ibldin^ all 
icjauatuly billnblu dnj|p: mUii lliu LLmptisiUr rUtc lo auhtevu iia.vin.|jij 4in ^ininiiOraLivi: 
-DiMlitand reduce paytnent crroni.’ A audiL iodiealnd thaldLilyxix pn^viders wer? 
hcLnifovYYpiid forltpogcn arid wie tiiggpxled j roduciion in ihe n:iiTiBiir»)cmonl rate.'' In 
1447, niGoondneced □ fnllow-urp revieu' of hiodieonMcimtiiiioonucil for fpogefi nnd 

foondlbjt ilic reimtnirEefTieni raiCu wbioh ut ih*l liroe SlOper l.fWl uoitj 
AdiTiioia'Iered.oiieoodod IheooH of [HHttuHiiii,! Epofealiy jtppfOMtntuKly Jl per l.fiOO 
uniQ.'^ ]ik Jimc or.3iX)4>.OlG i^ued inokhiY rcporiipcoifiiYilly on ^kD 

dcT^i:^.' ElL-i^KpOfi l-iuatd tliar iht LX-puiinonLof Vi,iLran£ A^alta paid 37 

pfjcLLiiC and ib poiLLOt LOAi- Iliad btidiL'an: |ijr fiiar hi^h.-La.'pUndirurt: ILSkD 'diiyutu 

Daiud in.parlon.OEC Hiirk., C’aocrcui includuiiprin ixlLfis luiu'rdrmdmg ruimbnirumunc 
in ibe MM A. THuk: pnn'ixion!! ereocctl a new mullind(tbi|{y frv Part Q diua. 
rcimbijnemant Lhal ie. hued on nufiufacLuter-tefiorted A^Ptt ralbertluii piohfcmatic 
avemui:' ivlioleMtc pnoe$ ( A WP). In addiL'im, ific MM A rcqpjitiird iKxl Mcrltcare bnu^ 
poyrncriilE foreeri^in l-'SRD dnics u*i ilwiruefliiisitiiTiP ewi? ntdeiPTniow) by OIG.' The 
M M A hIso niuiKlalcd Itwl OIG eiyaduol two jnidki rclHled to Mcdieare reimbunomcnl 
for b&flD ini^."- 

[ii ihu liiil M MA-inuiiJarod (JIG rupoM. ii'Iim'Ii v^'aci taHiud in May ZCim. "ModiL'an: 
Rii'imborauinunL Eur lixiaLing Bnd SL^:l RunaE DuuaH: Dnijp!" fCJIi[-U3-l>t-0(ll2t>>. OECi 
EiiuTidllui diu fixjr laijp:t:L lieeslandinu eDrpurate dulyaix pcovidurs-and a rand eon. a am pte 
nf fnieidandir^ nonebuin dij.lyNix facilibcs iati? adite 1 d aequir? I D hich.. expenditure 
dn:^:^ jd eoxLx averaging I4 Lo 12 penceni bclim' Lhc Modicjie leimfiuntcmetil amorunEL 


^ ~MiH|^'fntiii .tdirbco Ed|>in . RjnlHiiktK Ciodnur Te Be nttdeU In MtJiint'i End Uic^- Hv-rul Dlabka 
Roei."<.\.l*-9tMld5;L Jilj IWS. 

^ 'L'o^ W iJillj'll.HdllEl 11-1^,“ |A.ni .VI .(llUFil 4X3 idw I w:! 

^ -fU.3 it* rfEodjan RdritviKiieair iA-n| .^:.ll<OH.i. Feteiiry 
^ ''lljivww- hprtf Bn nffiirJiuruTKii,'" |jl-ni .V7-niWV| MiniBnliBT ISHT 
'> -MtdLire RdldtintiriMil erEud -Fuue noul DIiHk Dn«E.'’EOKI rO-DkCCOJDj. JiHe nm. 
r Fnrv in 3IIM, ilw MBdcBn niBilBB~irmBn BnmBi lor I'pr^B bi holh Immtdir^ bivI ho^ iuf IulwtI hiEiIrTra 
•rmA K' «ii^ pi $l-n pt;r I, nil ^iili 

^ ^'lidiiur h^iriptiiii Elnqi, lifiiijvmcil. ud MuJcthuImci ihS, ijf ^On.** PWiIl' Lun IQI-I ?]. 


I liiiu: fiinirnIZiJC hh :di&l! Mujm 
SLJ^rGmmim#DnlL«ilih: l-kiriRi. JLP»o 2 ^. 2 iXn 
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Af: by the MMA.CMS^iiEed iht-daci [H-i^^'niied iit ihi&tefKtn lo ifci:4kiidar year 

zniJ Kirnbiiiaeitvi’iLrMCb. lur ilH- ilie a^OEap: ateiuiuiieiii eoiia aa'Cakulaied 

b^' 1>]Q. FLriL]l ^lln.T'diu^i' bilk'd b}' fn^aLirHliiiy, tlial^sfii liuLililKa — wilk ihc CAiifTiiun 
■i>f Lurtnin viHJt.'i[K::i, blmiLmulbloud pnxJiLL'ti — irimbursuil ln:u!fljiudii>^ dialym 
faciLiL'ius at I Ob pcrcetil aFlbc ilip^x' ASPs. During Ihis samu Lime puriciiL bmpilat-baiud 
r.aciliLics 'n^cre reimhunsiMl oi cehI Ifir mnKl ESRD dEUE.;;. 

Fcirthc KfEind ncpoirt, ivnjcrl in Mnncli 2001)^. ^Mcdicnrc ll.ciml>uiTi:mcn[ ftwlJEW F.nd 
Singe Peitiil pise??? |l>^igt’’(OE]-0J-H>Miflc5i>0j, Amne^p wjw 5ekifirf»th? cnlj 4nig 
ffflre^'icivbwjMiw it «ceiiiri(1«d fdr W.<>iKr«nl ofMeJitwie reimliwsenwnr for rve^i^ 
ESRI> dm^ Wc foamd Ihm, on reifxindm^ lYceaiaiidioe diaIjrsH laeililiee i^erc 

BbkioAdqu.ir« Ataiteap' fbr H and 2? |xie«ni bt^ldw the Mirdicve 

re^lriabutaeiLK'iic airaouAia lo 200? . 


Imprtfptr Sitimj; ari^ Virliiotiftn 


Thrrciugh auilLlsi .md in.ticsLi|{titiDn!t, GdG ha&al;^ identified instates (iritnpKiperbillinij. 
and utiLirulinni nf service;; irr FSRD fociilLlies, including irufipncfiriate'htlling fnr services 
nulsirie ihe cdmgmsibe rale nnd the pndvititin nf mcdicilly iinnecESAary services. 

Fdr in ? liXi4- a*(dii of Mwlitare pnym^nis » [HVim, Ins orporaied, for Epojten 

pro^'ided al one of iu Pbikdalphia dialyaia centaa. ihif fouitd rhal 44 of the 1 4 j 
elamia reviek-ed did iioi (neet Medicate pa^'ioetit ii«|U9nfniieoi& for Eftcfen.'' In sonte 
eaaciL sve ideiHlfiod nietmiiaieAeica bcirt-een the number ofunlia of Epogen prL;:enbeil lit 
LbO wnllLTi pCiyalLiaxi unSrroiiI lh«riiuinbcT Klnainisfcnid by the IhcillEy and billed. 1b 
kfcdiCiin:. We aku idenlLHud inslaneea in vrhieli Epeiyen watiaLill adnienialetLi] In Ibc 
patient after the physician had mdensl ils diaLecilmualinn. 

[n annLbcr example, en SOOS, as pari nf a global selilemcnt with Ibc Cin'cmmcnt, Gambtci 
Heulthenm, Inc. (fll-l I L rmner nnd rtfrcralrr nf ever tiOtV lenal diulysis eeniers. agreed tci 
pny4}\eT^.tMi>niliiefi to rcwlvfojvil .jairL criniinA.1 fr.aiid.illegalHi[it in the MpdKafie'.. 
M^ditflidi 9 ih) TP ICaRE propema To newlvt jct etvil I inNIity. CH I pnid 
1110 5 rtiillkm ferallei^ly urhmidtng f^lEC MsdieRreelatma Bird payiitj; phyaienm^ 
impkipe't Fomuiteralion folded lo ihoir mbdioal diiooior aervtcea. In addition. <j«iiibr« 
Supply Cd[potaiiCrii4<jSC]. a whollyiyivned aiibsidiaay lyfOHl^djjroed m plead guilty m 
lieaLik caiv fraud, pay a $25 inlLlLon eninirtaJ fine, aiiel be-pentiuie'iitlyeAeludeJ ftoiti 
Mtxliean: and nlber Kederal bcdJlbeaivpregnirrE. Tudivumvenl pralubtltans appltcabk 
In dunbk'inedieal aufiply ennipanica, OSCmadc false j Lute nam la ta MeilKaac. alk^ed^ 
enabling Cil II tci bill fee ESRD-relatcd services and cquipmenii at a hceheramnunc. GL3I 
alsn agreed In puy Ibc Cievvemmem bn msnliic its liabiliLy under the False 

riniins Act{FCA] fer allegedly causing McdI lahccalrHies bn im^rnpeTlybill scpnralely 
for laboanifiry' servivei; shnlskniild hav; been eos'^red under che fncilicies' oqmpcijiie mle. 
•CHI also niipeed lo ntef inwj S-yenr eoipumte indeiffily'jijjrMniefii with OIC, 


^ ''Hbn'krA* rl MsfiEin t^ysuiLS ici IliViii, Ineafjirnua kr | pijn Soria#: iridMilol u trviblii iaaJ|,vr t'O^a* 
mibi-bfiti), isnnyii'Bi>^'(a4'i-n.Hi«iiii|i aiyiii 'acHM 


I leiee C'emnraec « i>ttys and Means 
RutoCTifiinYffKc QA EfiiJlih. JiMit 24, 2HXi 
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Mok ill ^U07, Clinks Ifto. (IKl'l), ^IikiJi piuvidci hc«kh care ecf^icc^ 

11) Medicare KwHeianea Vk'iilr ESHD n na eli^lca lrxaJll:^d iii ^idie ihui 30 ^lajoea. aj^reed 
le^pa^ Sl.ii mllllkin lu rtauJve ila lullilily uiiiIltIIu: hX'A. 'I1 il itiujcriLy DTlhL' aelLlerrenL 
wai- arsHK'iaU:i] wlIIi DCCj- aJmlniiLiuJliun and biLlirji crL' E:pu|p.Ti ^bHU il wacs m^Knlly 
iinc)crcaur>'. CM& auLliunAoa Lhu aiiminiaLmtieoi Dl Epaypra Id keep a puLiunL'a 
hciTulDcnl blDciil level in ibc 33i Id 36'pcrcx7iL iaDy.e. TIk iaixistiyptiDii reveuLod lliaL 
DC! allegedly admindsteied Epegm In poiiernl!; whrue hcinjtnerit ke?k'wcrG in ciceerw dF 
411 perisniL FuithencHirc, IX'I allegedly □IliyiA'od lvi!;{iital LJuinibnrici! in bill Uisdicare 
:tcnamli:'ly fnr le^;^ Tnr IH^'1 |ulb£3il!t even Ihnugh DCI wni^pnid forrhe LSi ija^iceK^ [utI 
nf MedKfiV'''; pprnpeKiiie rnk pRymenc. .4$. pari nf ibd: fcillemerir nupcement, DCI enicrpd 
irrwj J-yearcPiiHjniie in«£ri1y Jrsr«n>cn1 with OIG. 

{Jmifity «f t'lrae U^-er^JK^l 

111 addlclbn ka peikiniim^ ivork mi appropriaie payiiieiic niei aanl blllnij^ 0](j haia^lMj 
idiLTilElleileuneLmi: regariliiii; CMli'a miclai{;hLi>f'(lie quuliLy -urLiul: pmvidLJ'by E!iE.D 
lliciltlLes. In June KKiO, UIG isiurd u reparl dueiimiLTilmif preblemwiLh the uverHy.l¥l dI' 
Ihesc Kaeililiei.'B □!{! fuumi Ihol ulcheiuyli uxirig ^niimdiYed 

pcrtiirmanee meaimeti eneDurayed iuipcovumcnli in quulily iKTcare. ClvlS did rdI use 
Iheitc iTKOJiunes Id hDid individual Ricililieit accfiiunlabic. OLCI ahD fniuHl chuL Mvidicare 
ceciifiiai^inn xurveyjt played □ limited n>1c in cnxuriii|j.ihDt HSIIID faeililks mel mLnimum 
flondnnii;. 

In JaruBD' KX)!l OKj issued a series icpnris eeiHsmirm the lesKius leflmmi by Ihe fivie 
lar^k! dialysis eoipwiatiofis in iisin^ clinical perfenmnnee meaMircs, ' > lit iIksc repens, 
lyc idenrilied a lumber of methods iIk Medicare peo^rHmeiruldiJscIo improve die 
quaJiry ofewe in dialysis f^'ilnees. I'licsc iiielud^ cnaunmin^ ways lo fcsier a 
edihiitimieiM ui peirohriaiiiie iheasuD:saiiiiOiif;aii)eiid]ii|; physkMaikii and liei'clepiiip enoee' 
elTccLive' inUTveiirioii slraLcj^ies Idr DelliLles. 

In 2003, GAO rupnriLd Lhal panblcana wiLbqmlilynf earc were pnrealenl jLdiLdyxix 
IbeiltlLcK, pulsing. pa1 LCD Is' heahh oS risk and that limilatieeis inlhc E^RD Kurvey pcDccss 
inadcquacely adilreiueEL nr failed tii dideLL quality pmhlcini!. Mnre recently, in a 
hlna^mbcr 20flbTe|HHl, QICp tnumdlhot currcnl nnurcestif daita have iLmilaticn^ in 
artustin^ CMS, and ils eetiluelnn. in irienli fying quul ity iinpmvement needs uL FiSRD 
i^ilities.'* These limitalicms inekuie kek ctTcLinieiiUcdn-ipriehensivc. nnd fneility- 


IV~LqlcTEaJ fli^brwH^rjbtvvi FKiUin. A LVll kr Liiun- .SErruiUiibiy."SIIir;l4'i| -^OOl'lScrL im* 

.^Hli'l, anj ~LKmiili. of kUcev LlEib'*' Ficiltiri brcii ait;fTTVC¥tcil,“ |tiMA'Jllitr!i4C-L I4|. iinc .^eul 

' ' 'Xrildeil PerToniMM XoiairM 'br OdyilE Facflilec BdUlie en iIk- Rir'ertsKe orthe DbOHi 

iOEI-ni.ai.n(ies:!i. lll 1 l^l■r^' inn]: rVvrcmuKK ibr Ikilsib Kanllika; Pnnkca, 

«r4K MtjEr DLiDsii i:,t(iMniki« .SesiAttiW Ar,iiTr k ir lOTMl Juiiv> ztdi: ati ^Ihioa 

yiHikmuiee rLk Dislyils Fitildn LtensaiS iKtHIph IXilsili,rLrfO(iuiji;4H,dLi]|iii(slkiileni, 

br S^H^HVTkn' J^-yW t .V <OEI,VI ’^^ODEOI l Jiiuvy JDnj. 

l^~’lliiJ|ilK I suIIiibl: I'niibTm. kleruir, ii I L'lmfSiiiEE verki MctIm.'WE; Uul^ SuutvaL*'Ei ■‘lESIM- 

A 1 ). LtaMin'iJKlif. 

'^-AViiW^IIS 4r0iiliCr iirCilE Dwi ii Itie MEdlElie Fad nciiil Diiecrf! Prdaiin.'' iCCUS-OS idlMk 

^u^c«tcf llOS. 


Hijuss LTysamiliiei: iNi W^yiriid hleiM^ 

^«ljniimillEV cm I Inks HciriilR Jun* Wi JWlh 
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ipcciflc ^rlbrinanc^ (ku. 'kt- KcomnktHlcdilku tM & in 

ri'^ularlv-CAlliKMingflirii^al pcrfoiriiaiiL'c Llaia frorii fuikniia aiid facitlLks. CM^ liaih 
bfj^n 11> tlL^Lkip a jlJV^itinLid Hjur[:i:: dP daLi Iliac ittulil aauiC i'lMlIrm'luni m ulLiiCifyiii^ 
bt.'iL'iLiui n'iL'h iiTi|int>v7Tu:nl iimli^liifl Lliia iklCafajH.'liiU'yLLIulH: i m p I urm: Hill'd. 

C:cii.S4"IJ:HHrt 

Thpnugh □ iiubiljiilul body rrwnric, niG hnscKamiiKd Llic ly^'cnLjhi DfqiiaSity orcuc'iil 
R.SRO Iii£ili1i^, npjirnprinlcriet!; (if piymeiil itj-iidLim!;, and impiinpcr billing arid ulLliTncirm 
■of RJR n (hiJJi?- Our mpsl nntnf wrirk (nmpjried iieimiliiif55rrK*il afncninu. fLjr 

E^KDdnjes in child qauir1cr2(HMi lo dMly;i$ fn«iiici(t' acqiinilicm Wt fowdihac 
rffpcindiiq; fro«f«Hidin(i:dtal>^iE f-Kilirits. could t^'picjilly Roquirc Hue iiMiorily ofih^ 
settled atparBldy bitlnhie ESRDdru^ for kta chan ilio Mcdicanf r-cimbdncineni 
anwunif. IMi^afquiaiiion coaca vai^ amcK^ diffcrcnc frcoscuidniijdiil^aia 

fotlllLitSi wicli overall dkd^ eoaia armanj! eftam Ikediilea beniyiaafiieiaifiai kia ihti'i clicxic 
aiiKiiig nonelKLin laeililiL'a. In'idn/lnuC, avLTa^'acquuLlion eoMa aniuci^ basfiiUl-buaul 
ilialj^ia faciEiLiLi Ibr alrnLt:l halforibcdcu^i-undiT [cviLnA'iJXLUuJei] Ibc MediLaru 
n:iiiibui3i:i¥Ti:nL an:i(iunlx. Wc c^nLhiik'd llial CMS sdiiHjIJ mnlinuu bu mutiiburthL 
Mliaulian ckiKly li> cniuro Iku al] facillLicb aru nii'mJburwd appriiprialaty. 

■OlCr remnin!; ccimmiUcd Inencuring lhal Medicare R^fLDbcnaficiarici^'recaivc qiinlily 
urv'ie-CK. and chnL 1bi^ cozer it heins nzimhnrtL'd ol a(i[)n:^riii[ie' lavYzlE. Theaiefniie., eva will 
■oonljniic eo (on Aiol n wiilt. ?vnl|i*|kirvs, nnd invv^tjnlionf , 05 ifrnrmnted, w ov{iw 
Pflymcnl snd qiinlilyofcort ri ESRI> fRcililies. Comnlty, w? one oonduci'ing nudir ivMlt 
■Rl individuRl diRlysKfaciliiiee lo levitw ihe RppiopnHcnws of Medicare ckiuis 
iubimicicd by dialysia f^iNnesfor EpogiCtiMjimimiairaikin. atmllRsidciHifyiitg in»ancc^ 
in y'hicli lal»ranoi>' L«n£^ iIhi f^Rould be incUidcd iit iheedimiKdiic raieazc beiiuc; billed 
M.'pdoaju-ly. 

Tbiif (xiiu.'luiy.'a my lailimixiy, and I 'U'akonv: jaiur qiKaLtum. 


I liiu^' CiiiriUAilEU -I'd Wiy& Lii^ Mtui^ 

SiteciniiiTiAM imMwIlh: Beir^i hne Jk jdftfi 
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Chairman STARK. Thank you. 

Dr. Jenkins. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN K. JENKINS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF NEW 

DRUGS, CENTER FOR DRUG EVALUATION AND RESEARCH 

Mr. JENKINS. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of 
the Committee. I am Dr. John Jenkins. I am the director of the Of- 
fice of New Drugs at the Food and Drug Administration. Thank 
you for the opportunity to testify before you today about 
erythropoiesis-stimulating agents, which I will refer to as ESAs. 

ESAs are manmade versions of a natural human protein known 
as erythropoietin. Erythropoietin is made by the kidney and stimu- 
lates the bone marrow to produce red blood cells. The main goal of 
treatment with ESAs is to increase the number of red blood cells 
in patients with types of anemia that are responsive to ESAs in 
order to decrease the need for blood transfusions. 

The first ESA, Epoetin alfa was approved by FDA in 1989 for the 
treatment of anemia associated with chronic renal failure. Epoetin 
alfa is marketed under two trademarks, Epogen and Procrit. 

Since their initial approval, Epogen and Procrit have also been 
approved for use in patients with certain cancers, with anemia due 
to chemotherapy and patients with HIV infection with anemia due 
to certain anti-viral drugs and in patients scheduled for certain 
types of surgery to decrease a need for blood transfusions. 

The second ESA, Darbepoetin alfa, was approved by FDA in 2001 
for the treatment of anemia associated with chronic renal failure. 
Darbepoetin alfa is marketed under the trademark Aranesp. 
Aranesp was also approved by FDA in 2002 for the treatment of 
anemia caused by chemotherapy in patients with some types of 
cancer. 

Since the initial approval in 1989, the produce labeling for all 
marketed ESAs has been updated on several occasions to incor- 
porate new safety information derived from clinical trials and from 
spontaneous reports of adverse reactions. 

The details of the major safety-related labeling changes for ESAs 
are in my written testimony and I will focus for now on briefly de- 
scribing the most recent safety-related labeling change. 

The availability of extensive new safety information from clinical 
trials late in 2006 and early in 2007 prompted FDA to undertake 
a major revision of ESA labeling to include a boxed warning in 
March of 2007. As FDA became aware of the emerging safety infor- 
mation, we issued a series of public health advisories to alert 
healthcare providers and patients and to provide guidance on the 
use of ESAs. 

The first advisory, which was issued in November 2006, alerted 
healthcare professionals that a newly published clinical study, re- 
ferred to as the CHOIR study, showed that patients with chronic 
renal failure not on dialysis who are treated with ESAs to achieve 
a higher target hemoglobin level had a significantly increased risk 
of serious and life-threatening cardiovascular complications. 

The second advisory issued in February 2007 notified healthcare 
professionals of the results of a large clinical trial evaluating the 
use of ESAs to treat anemia in patients with cancer who were not 
receiving chemotherapy. In that study, patients treated with 
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Aranesp had a higher death rate and no reduction in the need for 
transfusions compared to those treated with placebo. 

The most recent public health advisory, which was issued in 
March 2007, outlined new safety information from several newly 
reported trials. As I said earlier, in March 2007, FDA also ap- 
proved revised labeling for all ESAs that included updated warn- 
ings and new boxed warning and modifications to the dosing in- 
structions. 

The boxed warning advises physicians to use the lowest ESA 
dose that will gradually increase the hemoglobin level to a con- 
centration sufficient to avoid the need for blood transfusions. The 
boxed warnings also highlight the major safety risks of ESAs in pa- 
tients with renal failure and cancer. 

To further evaluate the newly available data in patients with 
cancer treated with ESAs, FDA convened its Oncologic Drugs Advi- 
sory Committee on May 10 of this year. The advisory Committee 
recommended that the results of all ongoing trials of ESAs in pa- 
tients with cancer be submitted for FDA review as soon as the data 
were available, that additional trials be conducted by the sponsors 
to further evaluate the safety of the doses of FDA’s recommended 
in the approved labeling and that FDA consider additional changes 
in product labeling to ensure the safe use of ESAs in patients with 
cancer. 

FDA is currently working with the sponsors of ESAs to address 
the advisory committee’s recommendations. FDA is also planning 
discussion of ESA safety issues associated with the use in patients 
with chronic renal failure at a meeting of the Cardio-Renal Drugs 
Advisory Committee later this summer. 

In closing, let me state that FDA’s mission is to promote and pro- 
tect the public health. The major component of that mission is to 
ensure that the American public has access to safe and effective 
medical products and that healthcare providers and patients have 
updated information about the benefits and potential risk of ap- 
proved drugs on which to base individual treatment decisions. 

FDA is continuing to carefully and thoroughly evaluate all avail- 
able data for ESAs and will take additional regulatory actions in 
the future as warranted to ensure that the benefits of ESAs out- 
weigh their risks when they are used according to the EDA-ap- 
proved labeling. 

Thank you, and I’ll be happy to respond to questions. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Jenkins follows:] 
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Statement of John K. Jenkins, M.D., Direetor, Office of New Drugs, Center 
for Drug Evaluation and Research, Food and Drug Administration, Rock- 
ville, Maryland 
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i\Tnnin:rTias 

Mr. 1.'haiiEian and Meniben ol ibe Lammrrua. 1 un J«bi K.. Jokins, M.U.., Uin^nx lyi ibe 
OfTlix iifUzw l^ni|j^ »illiiii llic ^ lln^ FmliuJiiMi aiiiI RjCfrtjniifa m IH: Fi.ki£ iuJ fVii^ 

AdminirlmlhTn i.FD.’^ 177 Ihi Af^ncyli. Thiiili y« fcr Ihi niiporliiMq.' In' pirlkipnK in 
hainn$ K^ubii^. oyihraptiiasis-iEiniMLiiinj; o^nu A.I. 

In [Tty taslimntvT' E will pr^ridt biriGTwnd inrpnniilH» vn 1 Ik dtUE iptirL-al ptwcts m Emml 
jnd will diuuss hUA'i rc^uliLory hisu>r>' ndoKJ u puMhou. 

tmucii pmKESi! 

lutin' ny new iln^ i[^ tc iiurtLliiij ■. Ilic IJnildil RlAn, HIIA. i^ki iiiii'm wIkIHo' 

1Ik dalK !<uhmill[d by dw |)n>dur1'» jpenwr (usially 1Ik nuniirKluirTj in 4ir np> druu 
jpplKKH I NUA) or bolatiiPi lutnu' Bfipliajiidn i|EILA1 Am’ Ou fCHhiti » ba lal'a and 
cTT^liM- Hf ilj iiitciiibil ih:. nrii'il' Qe llic i^liiiibcikit iirbul NI>A. TF 1^1 A, A. tifKiijjir y^dinally 
cpndurt! a scrki pf ctKal Iriilf In' uapt:;: dip p(%r4t cdlh: -ExpcrinKntil ncwimlwrl in 
humias^. Va condiici ibiM- allnkBil diblf ■ die Li.b., tba ifonHU' sutituu an un’OEtjaiirinjI new 
jppIk'Mii'iA IXf Fn^. If l'[>A IliiiLi lib iiuiiuribluriny jjiil Hi^lpTnb>e bhenlui^ wkl 
animal daianrflkicnl In iinKTtuirafilK'fxpirimpmil pmdiKi in hBPaTe.dtnkillriifen 
lununs. eon b^^ 


I 
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111^4- hc^-UirbrfilUbdiLnriiliUliii: Ihllk: lAkL^i^lhiri iJf ^ Tifh jAk(^H'ir hlAli^j^: 
iniAH;* Hif^ I irif li mt ci.hhIh;M h * 'mill nw^KT -nr F'lplf pillvr ^:^r^s■ wFcty 
inrDimmon Ihil will sinxipcicfldiKlinEfmdinBlaicfrwjmlKr^iifp^f^andlitdcInmiiK 
luw Cb: ilu; w^ocb a huirura (tii. irwutHlism, jt»ocpiiD&.ud c^cnucrX. If iIk«: uuiIe Jiv: 
MfitaSiil, na^ 13 lAdlE riA: Dl? EliHlv llic lii A luiliLiilk irc Af iIkt ikIW dri^ 

rTKliid*E' Ism F'lpt rvifi.imi to vH+m: Uuwp:’''.'!' ihw -ivpnw**. In Phm- II iriMii ptJujito 
-ire imniUirixJ cIpkIv fur ajic' lidc rlfi^ pr pirlicTjliB' ri^ Ihil miuln be eixKiKed wilh Ihe 
ffnduix miiltf sjkJy. ]f'Fliue II mail Jie iMocciAibL Fkie IJI iniJv Bn- dtu^iKd id hiild i>& ibi: 

ihriirilllCp.rl l^i'ilBii III iIr Bullii^ It Lllk. In ^'Eilci' D^ ^X^hlifth Ai: iidRlv CflLailivfnbc^ I'lrilU: 

T^a druE irihi; new (Inip cvmplciej :ill phiw s tir lltr in'i<]liEFi>'Vi lbs jponwr 

discun liiD dma end dreidti wbriier la siibmil d madozlinR jppIkKion I'IdDA w [jL^3 j«T Ibc 
A^cy'invltw. 3'o63wii^iubrAiiiioii DrBiiNUA.dr]J'LA.I'i3A niiuidKide-W'hdiherDllcr 
Ih: iiiriirmiiCkii 1‘dliiiiL-dl Inlil r^^dCA uDd IrliiiiAl uimJ IjBiinjIiiry -lUlB. i^d iiiliiriVuliirA mi lie 

TTTiFmIii;m ufiHe prindiKii Tid^miiiiJIiylhi; nfwdnui Skp'.uM.if snkipaic^dmiiiiT^mfcj Itnl 
ihe iXTiditd is fafe aiKl eUCKtriT under ihe candinoni cf me in the dtut'] pmpc4i?d InbelinG, 

IL ill iiiip^ElHIL liY niiliiE, 3i^Ai:ver, Add rid- diU^ bi :ih^4jii:lh' hrilk T^rd lA dlikHjrh u'imk rKik I'lf 

?di-v™ rwliunj wilh -dniE! FCA> yninwTil dKiliunv AtmTHin;. nlanf^ in'njlwu an 
dixunKnl pf dip bendili ind ihe mhi for a nea dnip. TIkk ansrcnral dleeiiians alsp apf>l> 
A-twn X pnemously jppfDE«d Av; ls unlir i»nsidefjiidn far d entr use |t.e. a .aeu- indKKion i. 

Wkiii Ad h^fiDi itT u Ti:kk druE lid llK'ufjJil h'l lailWniEh Ad likL', dnl if l)ta Lmhctrifi 

iiTstoKliiHij alluiE for wfr end tflrelii-ie irW| FD^A f mKidvri- Ihi new-' dru >#i-|r (ie eppniwal md 
maikrri*^ 


1 
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Utlif: SiAFlirV': A kKIC- 1 T»-FtF>il'FIT FtAl A.VrF 

hUA bu j sir«ig jifcwid « u«jn arul'c^' ud nirruins iIk uwkl's .gc« siudKil far dn^ 

if^ldlKiL III I'liIkdUilg hM Uic lxb1u:|'iI c'lF-diug ^ lA irt^iiliiil h’l ikM i^il^ llul 

drifii ij -ahwInRljr wfv. hil alro ly- rvcufimr ihrt 5ymriw«?j rnfiimialtkfi ptuul IIk wftly ur ■ 
Aujidnur^cf «ilv 9li(rtkdi4i!ii!HiilK nurlCin. bodustall pc4«bliraiddnk« odd dnji; 
obiiim It jniltif^d c* Uit of |HO-jippiii^l iiudiot - whkli iniuilly ■M'lilM- cinly 

b/ndivJ ly pdmij - FPA rrjinlH!*- b "T pi.'j|-nvp)trt«nt Jir'^bntr 

jnd risk diuurnrm profiram: to idnuify odtioru imuons ind srorj' liiks nfai did nm ippcB' in 
iho <lml£dl ir 4 ]li -faiuhA-ud ia join ApjxAsul ia dbukH diA di*!^ ITic A^iuy u!di< ihd 
ifirijrmidkmy ilniy -PPili Vi rtvtvdyji^ |he ibvAfni lij 

dppIU^'e IIk dnJE. 


I'[>.A\ rok: 19 - 1 pudlk hcahh ajconoy is to proodoL wd pninii^ Iht' niuon'i hnilih ty bsurinp. 

Ibll [ULlACb Qlkl lltAllh iUK- p[yt kkn; hAbA llbAAOU Ut SAIL AAJ AlEHllbL llTu^ AS. WAfl A« ASl.-ltflli: 
hf ibf fri jnH Hpk inrurTTviilk* ly ™kr infimif d f hyicw Wnfl'ini! iimmi yf di? [^ynizd 
sjfelv niki for PfaiiKt itwir kmv^n tKnoFiis. for individual s>a1i[nli uid iIk public iKdIlh 
IS i v^lMJlL, IS A imJLiru«Ld Aid LiMiiplLK prALLSiL uivAlvii^ SAzcmllk: li u'LlI IS puH#: |uU:y 
iuusb. Ab ^vcrflul bvkrw, FfhA bn Hpjvnpi^ud Lhy wilh K^A ^vnda^'ti 

mindful of SHrimportiJi I role as t pdblftc heilth Bsi¥cy. and Ihi nEodljymikrlhrbntrTEuliloij' 
dosisbsns UL cm Ibr fdiimis uid hcildi sail piAbidLfs. 
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ER^TH itctprrtEHJR-mMi I ; at-esih- rp.-SM) 

Er^tlirpiXMCsiS'iUmuliua^ i^cfiii'in'mui-inEk: «r i nuuul proicu knc'wnas 

cr^ihrofultuL licyittfiupioiciln b <ulk1i: Uit- klJtuy jnd itu |uitiilu>± bdlU In itu 

mu iiiw b.1 prinliicc rT\l hkuj vmln unyp:n-iz4rryrT^ ^llp in U:i;hI. AA 

incrL'air in Iht ninrit^f?' nl h'll UwhI crife is- rommtinb' indinkd bni' dpi inmiiK in ^ libiniwoo' 
nuuuna tnau-n u lh^ hlwKl httnaglolxn Ir^el and ihf blixid houniKnc. Ai: dbrnnnBlis' ty*' 
'b:(vu|j.lahincr])LnrLiiih:rii ^aIik l'ulliiurbicrin«iiilL 

HullipJ^onidiliani nay c-uiit ns^rmn. Includn^IhE InKrTfij^krcqrairlindurLn'Ihi dcilnicliDn 
od h:ictac>' ^iiLciin by chranu kidney dis^sE'. Uihtf ennetf icpii ihu mji)i cquIij jiMmii ue 
.pi^rully wirtiliCLM] [i> A ilefi^ney t^iT-fiylftnfPlHi^iri tee BpiriV^KfiEil hy iJrizmipL ilim: h'l Di'in 
AnykTKji ■'iip®'" dc^kj witg, ivnvrThiqv. anj ■'mi.riK ininnsic hcwip mj^i™ 

^isaKlen. OcKnally. niiirdieis cd Ihc caer od aiKmii. hliKkt Injiiruiinm k}' br ni\»iHry k> 
rdtevt- puiaiK ^mpHuu nad muniui Ikde- wban dL: onemH EiMidiiian iKicamdi aeyere. TIk 
P fEiiii 21'Md ilif ^i^liiiciil ud ERAh ik li'i- iikrck^jj d: uiiiihcf il^f IiIi'kiJ: ti:llri in JliAlinllh. ^d 
Ihy JdAcirir lypcj v \ pnerma lhal pre rvpfp.nji'x lu Ibf E 5 ^i » tbfrl Hkpul iTiPtdiPfioiij kt rt<d 
hxdcd. 


Ppm-rlL'F |Hif^n I'KfMPlb alfi] 

ri>A jpTTD^iod kiDcriLiUpiyini in for dir nminKnl of uinniD assKiiliod wilh ehmnk reml 

liilirr il'KHX (.ircliHlii^ hi J nuI Jiscue) pujcrvu ard paunu aoi nn dulykuh in elr>Hi! 

Ek iruiiiLuri llir icil Unni edl kvel uiil 'k'l rEduic Ac deed H'lf LruiblbkidiPi Ed iVilidiilL 


-I 
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F^l^iiUll <tr>. k iiililulik:luiX:d by .^illyihi liiJ iVkiiVeibiJ uiiikt Ol Itaa fDi'iftilCfUr^ lliiN£:. 01' 

EfHipn ^ r«J f>i>rril IIk dilTmnft |hr tnpii^iinv mrmp fw Ipwiin -plft. Ihf 

Lpnf!cnd[K]fhKrTl libctiijj m idEniiul. 


ThE- uiiiml jp[iTiiVi]l nf hiKnVLpa^n for uu ui uiEtnjB u riiromc imaJ 'fitkn uvu 

lolloui>3 by jppniul Kir Jildnioul IrdmiiiHU lor uce- ui [uiioui. wlih ctniui i;oa»n wlih 
urKiTil^ d'K* Oi ■ciirEi.im^nl •L'hpniiJlin^pj^i [uIb^tAi ivIiIi I llV-InrcvlIim wllli ^dn^nla ijiic In 
-inli-vjnl dniiii. Ji uirll ji. Ip dpcrcur dhr »ricd Tor innifiiiiqn in paiknli Khtdiikd for ccrkin 
Tjpa (rfjwpn-. 


bpo^n k iliounbi/xiJ ty tbr uu: in i]inl>iuti pvKnu. Fnorni k AunbuKil 'by Unho 

kHfcL-ll |0 74ii%JJitty yd'^kihrO £ JohUsOHi^ffH in uOciiik Ohn^il: iexIOI Tnlm- |imlji:Obi ^Iki 
-in' noi. on dtnlyii;. und br IIk ihnpc n;n-n.oirHl i[idk''iiionidpKribKlaVwr 


^riHf rp jUw bE pi P lIn. nlltl 

I'lM iipikOhiiiJ IJ«i hoptxiiin oIFj lArikupi inifflll Tor dit crtounonn of Jiieiiilo ouoooiiiot] volih 

ohnink nrrijl ^iliin:, iwlliABy, pf li^lK npA^ivirf well pk^rrtn ■i.il iin JiHljpr^ 

ThpindicBlkni ja'AnniTP'UH wnr c^jmidod in Ip include UKlnMlminl pranoTTm cniiol 
ctaoDoihenpy uipKKnis mdi unu i^'pciod'ciiuMr. Aiuirdtpis nunulKiunid ud nurteMd 
Ad%.Eil. 


t 
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li^idMinirigEluztioulluardrukiiat'all dm)i pniiiwni u d d^iuaw! pnKL:ii]k ind hLiA^ an.$oiii^ 

cvjJii^icwl I'lrF^AA ni.i HITA. Iiu iMd. iii. Lmiliiiiiir^ li> n:ci:in: ^Li. ^tiiiii 

Kvcnl difTcnnl 'dnir:4l Irigli' ilucbiiG. IhE risti and bcnriili pfESAx. pFmnlT in clmipdl Iriilx 
uiuvJE' ddsinj ntjiimefii nr dlmicil iuwikiu ncn 4k»^lb^:d m Ac labciin^ dotT-lilMl 

ijiCK'l. Tlhr pnHiLEl li^linj fin- ■!] IJ.Fi. rfurkiAcil lua hnn iipdi^l acvcnl 

limci liner 4ip ^Einal ipprprihlninEPiinnlrnpw Hills' inf^rndiDn The mcilniniTl 
libdd^ II bJKd upon iht-submiuion af'iiuorum^ ndu urtt^- inbormiiidn Uic ■ 3Ulib nud urt^ 

21SiF7. Tlicuid^ pniMiplcil j iiujiH- aiFilf^ FJ^A IhTiiIi Hi rrvlikL, f^irdiv flnllinEiX 

taoxpd '^'aminE. I “dll diiriEX iniLinlly Ifn nqjpr InbulinE safoly uptliU's and nelinni Ifni 
pncidcd itK- tdiiviiiei dFliit 21H)b ud mly- Z(KS7. 

In I9W. I'PAappiP'-idihuiEixlp Ihc PSwnb'flpPAin lahilinE idilinf arpa iuh«i<>sn in 
»ifningi Fcpirdinj hipter nuruliLS' u'Ab [nuinKni n;$«u[u uudialud do muniDin a htgfuT 
>i:nLilikTil lEvCd id [MCEiiLja wiUi dil: bn Eddn'rfn: n:itil rniliiid i»Iki SlikT^ iinLipiiiiij 

dnlyiii. The himnnl I IrnHluiril Sludy pn^-^lpd Ihr fin ri-'idcncr pr^aappitanl urdksvTrKukr 
ufdiy Jisks. ineludin^ a nsk fur dDJili. sshin LilAs u'dn: iHtmauiorud ■ dnupei- ihu. rciulieil in 

hiiiUliHiTil l±>eti Ebl u±T± uh'Ki' li> Mi'd' iiiinriBl raiyr, Hnil liig^T llitn llri* lia^cl I±v^In hIjIiII irl 

Ihe pinihKl litwlma. Wilh rvrjwi I In inulhcr Hifcdy ciriMm. in May JWJ and ■ Deinkr *00^. 
H1>A jppid^^ im-hooni in ihi Wirnui^ ind Advers! RraKULHi keekhx uFitir libeling lo 
iakiluik: iiiHinnHliiin re^^lin^ purb ^11 ■pliciu, n rnl r^Hlcil lai nfl- iiiiiiiiirmjlii^iL^I 

irackoni unnnE all palimtx rcreivinf ESA;. 
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I- RrhiLril to - 1 -uln^in^ Fur /ksKinii ATnniii; C^ancvr P^lknlq 

In lii^' 100}andFur|}'.2(KH. FDA lonui-^ clinical trial irpm^cifTiik] fw omnr prctnulivn and 
incmaHKi mnniilily jmc*^ canotf rcHKnis whn aot nnivin^ Ai in ihc- ikbotkik ci 
^^liciiliillk:toph-lrkKMA:Ll -difiaiiili. ^lFE Cil J IVby . 2^14 tlnciilii^k: 

AJvijfry CcFninjii^ HiiJ T|4»,v«fcnil>i in IWH. E5A It Wt- wviv 7T«wd iM- ih™ Sialj 

and rk: lilts far cuniDr prctnnlinn and dcalh. Than Klivilin- Vi«ra arccmpiBiod by naqu^asis fpr 
jddniQ&rl cliniuil iuIe \a iia-: itunii^jliJy -kviIum: iIm- rufc^ tx uia mianj luncto 

-[Tlll^lk. 


LVInic KKcnc hU-l AcIbiDi 

Mime ruaEtlll^, FE^A iEtuada bar iH. nriluldt: haiEA ^friEj'irs:i tEJcrr-^dlto lOOFi, FHk'tEu^ IfXfJ, 
and ytpch IWI jFwrWnL Turllvr carvTKinp aafifft' mJfinnti^ Iht i !i[ifHii,-^ h 1I pilknii -t-i- 
'KrJl js -sjncifK ri^ in cnrKxr poiknli. In hius’cmlKr 2iX>b. F£iA nlannd bullti car 
(XAljEbuxikh [biH a puUdbcd allnkk] smdy C't.'onicauan ol’ Maau)jliibin bid Ui^abnut lu 
RfiuJ brajETlEiciK^" [Cl lEMR] Jtjwmiir ^ I ^FUiA, 

chscus!^ B mni7 Jatiil bilp^'l ihnwid ||h| pilM'nts cnrakd unth ESA; D*d dtmd io a caism 
hanropliifain ciib«niraiiiin 1.3. J ^VH. ir: u. a ft^iEkBoJ^' incrcbad lisk I'ar siiriaus and faff- 

LtoCliUillii^ lUUdiOn-bikiuLF liktrippliLbliiiiih, bi aiiFp^iiliEj Lii- uk -nriliE FRA to b IldibupIn'hiA 

ciiivcTiiiaiiun cd 1 1.3 tidL. FEW, pjhiic hpjlih a^J^■Ta;^ic^■ cmphisirv'ij tlcil llv Jliidf> lindirtp- 
indcTKoraddiciiTipunancFiifFDlliminErlKcunTnlly iptiiwtd tnrvcnbinK infnnnaiHila' 
li^kAi liKludiEij. lilt ilMin} ntcciiimtiidiuiin ilui dit ito]Mi henin^kifeui rxJT Lbat^ I Z f/tML. 


T 
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Iri Fdferiur^ FHA iliiliridiJ hUlAi^ru (^nltd^H’ittU Cif llid- hbiulU IWtfAu Lliliii^l lfi^\ 
fvihaiinf iiiruH’cd'']n ESA In Iroilipcniu incBincrpoiknli nnFKiivinEchtmnlhcnpv In 
LhiE indl, pdilcniEi r«i:m'ed ciitiif Arinc:; 4 > Ui:nnljii^ in iJh -ilcrid^ Kgirncn tv i 

plpwhEi Pwilcnii Itvfivd ■wiili ArpntKp Ilf il f. hiElvr Jipiih fnil Tfn reiln? iin<i in <1^ tveiJ Ti^r 
InirtEruEinra omifXfFd In Ihne: Ir^lsd wilh pLir^boi I-EIA iunmi^k Ihx ^ IlndipRE n Ihr 
Aijjiei^Mrul libMiii^ incukrEHA:;. icii] iWilvffnuM. iliiLihi: niiiiinjfJhiH ilixQtuilii|j 

(wirvr [Hkknii MOT tuivnllv or rtnTivihr>n>y unft im ESA iini' rflnr rtn timifk and 
maycHiuidiKus hirm. 

Thr mini rotmt publir hmllh fdvisnv in Marrh -DOT nullincd new laEotv mfnnnniai biaod 
ifon ihd L'ITC]IK.[ilk1a[>Jiij^i2[iQl iculy k[uuiix 3 ulifc i3ikiiJiuiifd arnoHg £iuuef juileniE.ihu 

[iijiTTT^'do^kniivmvifiunod'lhc ESA pn^dnci lifcli. rorw?niii»i*wiih ihli M;in;h sdviwo'. 
PL!i.A pc4iiixlan"lnk4Tnu»n fia' Iliulih-Cin-DPcreiaonAlE'' sl»«li9l\tilKr infanaprsKrilKrE 

JihIliOl^ li^hh lii^ pn'idfEEiiiruk riJiniil lhL3£^ iiii|'Hil1.k£V diipp kMjHf1.y Ti^iig^. 


Thv vT^ihvd P‘f^4jiEE hNplinE fn-vn Mpn,ii JKf7 inL'bfjJpJ iipd-ilnj wiimin^i ^ n n^w bnuil 
unminR. and m[)dilio4L«i9 1 d iha domR inilninkiUv TIk to«rd vinminR, Ihc ilrcrpcil 
wuinln^ Inr im I'llA up^i.dd advHfi [ikyclaEarii m iii.c ik knftLj: USA iLxc ihia #111 

ETTiduklb,- nungjic Ihr hrnvjEluhrn b^'sl In t rmcvmiiKk" wflinonl In ihr n£vd Dir Wni>d 
irard rusiau. Alto, dir biiMcd lEEfnipg tu^hliphis iIk nujar ul'ci^' nslu far iind nnpijnanl 

■I'kinaiy. iiillH-ttGilii'ii'i. 
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TllcMita-L^i FS\ lbfct:l a±iiis;i^i^ la^± Ik*:^ Li|'H'iA rurilly Liirr^^Ud Iruk lliii 

■in itKTViird ri»K rf J(;nlh. Hwd fluli^ pnil tvpri -iliBf t? * p»tvnlj wiih dirwii(; tWncj 

failm when ES^^s weir ^iven ii Jnses ilui resuhtd in l(^cr ifun jroDjnKndcd hcmaclntm 
kvriA. TIu liihel rutkliMi Abo uUieattiJ it:p<vieiD u lii finld)yi tier eui^r |iiiicnv., 

h.-Jh whv* ESA>f /^rv gii-vn !jl -ilmvj to i¥»iill in liiihtr ih^n twvnArvniJ htmnukij™ 

kvtls. wd u'hen E-SAi- weie fH^n to rjneer pulimli v.'h«F aiumii was nsl rhemodicnpy- 
neLiieiL 'rb£ ccviiM labeling uko iumnurl^ed ihe inCxmiuiKi It'Cun ihe aikJ Oni an 

■ rT^l Sitr hliKii in piliipn^ hjllnwiii^ aif^cTV wY^n p.^Aa 

admrnKtotod wiihpui rite hbod ehl p[ri'>:[ip:k'i m:a!«Ti' diinribcd in lhe pmhiel libtt. 


kcLEiite .iill FR Am hni: Al »nre iimAMniMvi iif auliiHi, FIIA. helievb> Uioa: ku iluiumiri ■iijily 
to nil ESAi- Hid ii ir-panlmline hww to hM} um Ihii [aihIkI clni!! Dn nrn IdbbI clunEC] -m 
««i<kally ujmmiri?jKl betov^" 

•■ .A iKPii Kptod wimm^ ilBoii nkil [nrfeHbcn- ihmld use Iht Inuieil doie of 

ArMii;!rp^F!{n.ipaTAM.3ii ih^ will |[ni4aiilly ■v'nsiif iHt lnTtii.iuhfl»i. ii.a Ihi 

toweii Iftid lulflekni in aveid dii: need Inr red bk>xl fell mubTuiKia. 

>■ Ih: wnnun^ ilu notosilui Anndp >'E:|»^HbFnKm increuM dit risk for Jcoih 

m’d fcr K^tou^ riirdiv'''-SKyliP' adpiFiis^sivd to iifbii b hrmpnlft’in rf 

IpcilLrUltri IlgydL. 

* I'lX eiHder p«unu, Ol litMed warning uud: Adi oMe cd I££ii\e 

41 ibnlmpd Ihr dnK to nunnr ptosniiinn a panems wiih idvancnl hmd an^ ncrL 

cuiveT ipliMlHm \hai^\ 

■s- [hGcimod dwjll Eurvlifil and. mcneucid daiihc jiLTibiixHl to diieoBt pnagnefiioa 
in palimli v.'Hh tnrtiilstk btonil -cnHitr irreivinE chenKdwiq]^' ivd 

iiHlTE^ud db: ri(k eiF-i'kMb. in fuli^ac^ willi MLinL ■uligruid nill imUz 

udmndif widi dhtmniherdpy at ndimiiin Aenpy. ESAa nne lfh mdicoMd Ibr 
Ihii pnlimi pppulAim 

■• The h™d u':rn!inp ali<i AiAir; Aai leilimii. inftdvd twFuiv wnpery wHh E5 Aj to rrdisr 
lUduetieid ibJ binnd i.:dl UAiicIlklaiMAadu^het lndldeiiL'doT.Ae|>EerHiiiii 
Ihrimbc^s. Ool^ Ptoenb'Epapen i: jppmEied tor AiiindicMko. 
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■Xilililinri^l WiHiiiii^ i^jixJliiH'i IriFiirrtUjnHirt J^hbilsi [k:^ liKrfCKj^ ciib^ Fill iHiiiCiliLy, 

cirdkn.'aKulM'cvmli^ ind liimoi' iTtiFtr''ncr- 

/^■H!n?nrfi'>A'n(iFi^'(mt^C(W(AKHW(ifj(i^rir£ii(»ifT- iht u.-amiiiE? ww4™-rta;1tK 
^fulLl OF rriU flkidib flinUllg. Ill LUldklbU^ulU :ilUl 

ihnornbmi: iTi'CiKi ■ piricnu ^lih ctircsiic mal Fblliir. fdiKir pjiiisxjh «i 
rfn'TncJhrrrpy. jrtd ’^tekxI 

■ -CrmHfA fVnj^jUT'iijn - A wbsrl"^ in drwnlj^ 

Ult- llt^' -dfiUL uol. Citl^lliliii Jili iFie triilblCil Ibr ifkiiuttil rsil± ilfilutkH' |:n'ij:M^iiFi. 

Ill tddilliin, 7I>A ki^ bill^L ■i'tirihill^ Uli^ ilfK* iliLu dll JL-Cihi: INI> iH'iFlirii 
imv^icalinii ncui' urn- uf ESA? ThtsT ltdirr? A'KnlKid in'i* iritl djh ?nU Tr»in;d ESA 
libcfco^, idviscd diKussiDFiisf'ihiiaAinniuon wnhpnKnls, i^^^sli^lliux.al>li^^'<«ll^KK<l£l 

r^bEii iH'unk lUd rixi'Hiiiiiciiitdil rl>H:i-niJi1CrMluiii -Tirilit i^F^ Tlfiiliidi^ ■! Iigjil -nrUic^ 

dllL 

FIIa AHl'ISiFtltVCFIMMim'E iVPtT 

I'l^A-rilliifiiibiiladd Viet Dull he idvlur^ £i]pnimliitLH: ncjnndlngenitfjitgciirei^ li£iit^ 
^dvisj.iTj nmimiMw) i«vvidv inAp^iKk'nl. e^pvit ?dnw un wimiifir* ivchnApt. Bi>d pnlirj 
nuiidin [ulu£id to itir d^velopBciK and ei-iilLulian of pnodiicis rej^lcd by i'L^A. TIk iiiviHnf 

tiiiiiii'iillti: ci’ibirHltTi FI1A''E Jhilil^ Ih [bnitul Jild |k-iLnkAl lie [liMe: tkiiJlh eld ni^iillHie 

Ihc piibl^ Iniii byeiHblinElhe Agmr^' Iv- abisin Ihc btnrFil-nrinikpnidcnl, piuF^iiirmal 
c«pcniEt. Alduiu^ ochiiiiiry eooinniiiHt pnM ids- rociirnnMndiii/ins m tie A^cni^'. hiul 
■dbtE:Ha1ri ije mult hy FF?A. 
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iX^ [UrhiiHiily FDA ourmrndd A ArUh^ DfU^^ Ad^'iMd^y CdilllliillLi: 

(CPAC IH- Av Cmmillwk Mn Xim d, JC(H, ijcs IhiJ fP* (j^nilil [wpfVi* *5x1 nthi W 
TTxanliiu: Hfcxx liundh Ic^S^noc pf ad^-PTK rirpcli- pn nm'kiil and ihpilcr limc-lct'lumPT 
prpjrwidnh dbKrvpd in lwi» siihIks. In oikkKxi la putiuiKin^ diu from liKH- rt/tt itudin iiIk 
UNHANC'E uikl PEKT smdItA diuuf Hd iMlA^h i, KPA dit- Ki ulu L iiudy ibtiHidiii^itd 

wiilcT un 3i^n^l-iip:n picd-inif killing ^smiiLBi^^ U:; Lhv U^rniir-illniubilln^ pdi^iinl nif 

PiwriuEpotcn. ThcCpmmillEX'dEiwd Aallhj rwult nflh™ ffirfipf riiswiraiwirn llui 
'AHiIdkc iHkRKKiKd itnpdfji kJdiiiaml siudics. 


FUA mnnci^ QUAT »|^iii cwi Mdy 10^ 3fK77, hi llic rclK^ir r^pihlul infm-rTulii'in un 

liiks (tT E3Ai. i^iwirKiilty. Atmu't^ Epftttn. -snd hwril. fpr uk in Ihi lre*ii»(™t rf ancmii diK 
tediKCTchHnnilKmp}'. Themuli^prihplriili'in pjiiciil]'U'hhoincLTM.i:iF[My2Hnlpd. Tht 

JblJjt;. dFnlll; Ihic lUdid dCSapl»id J£dnjli bU I lull'd l»l bddn Lliulyjed IXdIt IlUCI^Il^1tl uid li 
»ihiirilciJ llul llmr tclriisi lifA^ jinHrkk uIdiliiiiXjl iiili’iiUUdH'iU ihi ^'yjfdiJlnn, idiiiialiiy, 

and diremtH.ijf? utim E5ft» pit hwiJ ai dirjv j T^p- |hjn iwi»iwnp<d5d in pilipiip wiPi wnf p 

UUAL' lucDnuiuivlKl Ah ttu lAuliSi al'Atiu maJi be iubmmed Ibr K1>A nniibMi u- hiod u Ae 
tldu. ire kvdlLhle. iIlu uEIIUuniJ uiili be L'uidiuidiJ liy die ifhufui^ cb eidliuie die lidiiy nl'dic 

TUMiwwiimjli^ hnd riirihp' mirki^rT^ pplhijn/plii.Hi ^ eiifd ii^ ll[HB !4|ilil.H1fj 

clunBil in [mxhjct bibdlinE ani Bddilinul LthIl OClAC alip ATPirnncnckTl nviiipic b> 

ffndun IdbclinE lo preside rnnid Annkn dn urp itu union |; CBncer picidnis. as rdllous: 

■- Thai pivdiKl lihbinigi should ipenfically saIi Ihu ESAjs arr npl indicijliKl Ipt uk in 

xp^ilk: li^H- typ^ pMol epjii^, li»i piil itoii: hiJ ikii-Arftjll dell Imgewucrl' 

MU died in nnuls liui shoui’ed ad^uise laiay M^niJs^ Tilt llummiiice nra ^woi^' 
whif h limtr cypr'i ihindl hr nddrd. 
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- TTiiil |injdu;i libclil^ f IhMU 1 kvd m fe^infVkUUIk (Illkirb. ai u-llldl 

J]Sa lhauM be vucalH. 

T ThtI ihr hETnuElet^n Ininl 3l uiiirb dernis. ihmld bi lu^'ndrd ihmli mmiin. ii- 
ill IliC hCariih 2rH1~ r^ibtJ Iribclir^ i£ I 2 

* Thu pic<]ui:i libLlin^ ilwnU r«ainm:[Hl diieciiuiiiuuiHi «iif bSAi iht 

ccwplnitn rifaefKrrKdtwr^ KEinKnandn-ti-'alui^ion Dflhc dcuret afaK'mia u-ilb 

|iulibci|uciil ■ilHhiiilllEr^pv r^iiiiciHA|. 

HIIA b Wi'irklli^ H^llli Ih: binmpdnieii in diUc^b CM3AC~k tu^i'dVUIdAlMKU^ Akh, I-I7A is 
jifanwE ■'IwiiS'itwv uriiSA bHrd^ ihtJicK P3;jnm|cd Ih^ nw^l TpnT^ iniliiidii™> N: 

a Cirdto-Rfnil bnJEa Adi-nsoo'CcmmilliK iTKmiG lunr Ihii sunFThT. 

n.VI'A NI.\r\E\RV 

I v.nll tiw brkdiy CTviFW IlMtlinlrjl Inali Ibal bivt pnn'ided irrfxirunl ruu.' urctv inEbrnulipn 
sim ilK- Lin^iiiJd ufipnit'Cil od USiAs. IIkih: diiU mi^ Ik p^}U[>^^d uxo ihrK cdKiJunes twMd 
i^'iii OU: liL^ltd I’ulifrdC p'lpidjlihil L. PiCbiiU ivilli -LliilJiiii:: mill liiluit:; Z. THillUlis vb'hh 

CHiwr. rnJ 3 PalisaJ*! umtipiinE wij^l pn.^vihm 

I. lilib to (iulc«ii dlih flxtiAk htintl Tdllun 

u. ViirMafc lli-^ilmrft Siwdh KbalnaiLinij Ihiliiria n llh f^HF 

Thr TitJ iriil iij- nii jt K^illl^ wowmi stHiid (Hi sijfc’ cF ESAs ui?rj =1 nii.iri Fre*"! » iriil wrtkd. 
ihc Mpimal I Innatocni: Sndif. I'OAwii inr<niT>«i4f4KimlliDrdic>k^TTuilh[TuLwril 
Hiu^ in I'iW jnd iBeocpcnced Ac umpiinjm uli:i}' jKfrumiLKn lni« Ae poAici labeling ibanlp 
nillliiAifiy IIe lEb-EW id'lk: iilfi'miiilMjii. TIk- b^-rnlul lliiniiaiiirril lilu^ b> 

f vjIuMv whethrrtrTlFii ptiipr*: wilh ihnmir athI fbilurv iPulnTfing dialyM! tad fr^vr 

■2 
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-ii'ihifillcdf niM. il Ihc jJii'ilAlhUT^iJ In liliniA u l^lb: hciiiiliKxil. Icbcl ih 

inmiqn'd (o a kwrr Iviralwril Irvpl Ikwr^w, Ihc Irul «.aj Icnnimlrrl cariryhfcauK pflhr 
nuitpccied. Aidfi^ -af mnn: duihs uid doi-IkjI mwxuMi]l ml'iuiaKiki m iht' puunu 
naiJiinii.lvd Lif Ihi; lii|^Kr fc^rTTUli.KTil Lmt^I TTc I44A l^7^lir|f rTvifciiiii hi«:il ifiHi Ihi^ 

[vitqimiKnilid llul Ihc ES^nol be UKiIlcarhiiTi'ie iKrTulwril in escc^of J4 piremLa 
hdliri ihu l»eT 1 Cltp^al Js M a Iwnvij^otHii In'd] od 12 i^'dL Tha lihfl revliinn wu tHaa 

ihr^f"n»^f'nr(iiniiim?ni iv- i3.:(idiidl p»Judy^ltil fvrltwrv'qminddlhr ftr 
ihiambocK c^mli ibSood <lirii.i amn^ piuijrvK iroeivini; [:£As. An nKiuascd ihrombiiiic risk 
ifi uJbd{'i:iiCjeir1 lA ilh 1:S-A ic^ ndiA [hiiljf^ hd nrid ril'Uld f^'ilbtlljri^l Fnf Uld I'iskA 

delcTlcd inlhe hli.)nTnl Ikinalixril Sluit' 

h. C'-frvrliM mi Fff miHjIiililn and n»ldlll*id* in Bwwii rwBulilAncv [CHOIR1 Tl^if 
Cainiik»tJld*l*f MAJtwmawIni-ftrty.TCHIWlK WHh l-iBWilllkBlili 

iCktiAlkmudT 

I'wd ollnlcdl mnlE and nn odiinnal published In ihe AL'n* ^.lijcJurdAHLijiisd .Usdki'riL- la 
Niivciiihcr Knfdpv P^.hiI Ihc npc nTESA^ bi- Ihd leciilm^nl -iir pci^rv-i -nP 

ehn«iir nnil ^litm iChP). TiK 1 jIHi -ntyael Cnimitin of HnnaElbtn and l>Koinius in 
H/enil 9iW1a:leiid> fCI lOIR i i.iikl^ ikiiiiinivjiiiud iruidjiis. ui see Inui uikl |hiieiiiidlK llld- 
IhnalminL tJrdroi-'qKulir fvniij vdM,-n Epem'lin 414 I rnicriil ■*wf njhani^iq-ivd i.u re+uh hi^p- 
UTjci henwjbbin Incli Oion lowcf up^i lK[iH>;4obin levnli. I he KU-f dbiiKL CudinAOHulBT 

KihL Hcilimilihii F^r1v TrulrKi^ Willi F^ti'hMkl Rf.'lj |4"H.nAT?:|1 iHiin: 

emjifi'aKulircvmli in i luJbum limilnr In Ihe Cl 101 R. iijudy. ihui slrepclhenlpf Ihr findrnsa' nf 
ihe I'HOIJ!. smdy. Ihe- CREi.ll Li soidy esduiiined ihe- uu- aPlIpiKiin beiL d pnkbiee ui 
ippfrnivcij In k}i^ U^A- 
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Tlif- CUrKR >AiiJy H-iA Qd ufi^i liJicC iA Vr'blh |^id1il£ udlL UUU <&ie b3 iI-ftTq'idij:: Ldjl^y 
^W^lKwihjWfe) wtTT r.in(l,Hni7V(l to Ik iJni^lwilH nriH;»il lufilh^j hi|jkrl»iu^ hrniiigkisn 
i I } J t'llLl 'iR' i I inniCL hrmvEkibin 1.1 1 .} i^vH-X TV? prirruiy E^fKimc wji - 1 Ihih? to !?tT?TK 
jiulysii I'itr a carrfXKiu: difdicypudiiljr CDdpdim (lO diuH- [THUiDliiy, «a^MU>d biun TiiAuv 
^L!HFX lirE%|UAli;6&iliid, iind-Cjid HLyi’p^riKdU li(^ViL?ikiA nr iirirr-^ud :iin’ikdX 

Prncril m-tis odmh»stor?d a; ifffiCit U SC '■rcry)!>' End lilialian alltiu.T?d to i muimum do« nl 
U WEi^. IhEfilL 7 1.} uibyEixt YvcfE nuidiiniiE^ad to itu- high hEnuglD^B uiiiiEt and 
TL7 rrtoLiiYliirEil to Ilk- IiYm IIEiltogkifeirl Al llir udj I'lrilk fllidv. UiE dkLli^ lizAto^li'ihld 

»ps I2i it''dL '|H.n'ihrhiiihtjiin*trvp pml 11,31^1 (iiffc fc™ Ipijvl .Fijili Thv priiTPiy 
«iKfc»inl shcwtd ^liilicdlly sicninnntlywimFrdrdiwisnjIarpiKDrTKS in^iw^n"t9rf(:l 
bdiDOfildbin jrcup Ip ~ U.tU by Icj ranL tun) wiih □ hiuwl iekn? at 1.3 ViH pcnxm i'l I .UJ^ 

1.74X Thd ciuii Ifit IliE uidivkjml -Jiirii'iftoiiEilir iil'lliE iMMiHhiK- |iiuHby ^ik^iiiil wLfd (hi;^ 

rjralh- 7.F?iu5 3.(Hi|p-i}.(iT^ 

CHfhll^ DjOMTT-fijK-Kp-UJQfl) 

Nrirr-CililME. .>3UviZA34 

Ni.in-blrftlniXy: |,7Svi|,m 

'Hit fihliig: frcn iht cm:A.1ti nibl wtn pcntrally lt» [Mubit wpih rtsptn to »reqi' rtOi ihm 
UiL Cl lOIE! u ijJ, i Citkfciig ildii nuy ilUie to Uit uiiiltor |uiM:rin ^luljiiiiri EnnillEil In ilpt 
CURATE pli*dly Pb'l dcpign Mi'nvK I" ihr CKEATF n"1 

mdcrEanii diilysii 'nEtr tnEP»d '*ilh Epoibn btto to stliin i hcmp^kibHn Itotl of I J Ip 13 p'dL 


Id 



4C j. leiLl iiJ ]OLf h'l 1 1 .S j>'ilL. Tlid phiH^y cik^iii ii> ildi bk il'ie ['KClIS aid 

hji irirbulnl » ft w tTinipli(p)iii.ii»s SpcviRi^lly. 1h; fTH^Hni am ji'In.l 

c^-anvcnumm? of-ptdihndeuti, Ml, mo: luin fMln. ilrohr. InnsiEnI iidinncallKlL 
jp;tu])A:iarii[«juliing iAhuipruli£]iian.«]Kfilia]iiarif od'pcnptitfiJ vi^oilor diHuc, « 

iiinJui: tnr^lJiiiili i^i^uliliiy ftrfcpildii-Jljui. ^hTn^ll, IIk jirirh^y cik^'hiiI I'lC^iirT^ ill 

pcreTiii ufihr pgstinh in tJw luth homtiJirtiin lar^il imtp wnl 16 pmcni uf [Vflknls in 
itic Im l■rJ}:l craup. □ cnulL ihil wdi net Mnlislimlly xviifKinlty diE^tncnl |pH(.^K 


Tlir piihlbtlvd -^ihI itJfip:Elii^ hluily lliiilir^f^. iiii^i>^un' llic iiiipi vliBix: tirilir 

'r■minf^ pnK-imilir tlcKrilvd w ihr blKlinE fur FpKril. ^ AnnEvp- n^firdinE 

cirdKyiucularrsksiliai incliuii; ihnimbccK <v«nls md incroistd nKfuIrtvahcmadiilysis 
ptiiltiiif Mliii [uiiiclpiii?] m LTit- Morrvul HErnuiiurn Siudy. liiifHuiiid^. ilit- iliii lium (k 

^HQIR jiliicVi UHnhin:il n-illi Ihc linjin|^ |¥Tviiii^lv ncpijTlul friirn lli: Niifiml MaKdn:ni 

SludKr ilKMicd ||| 3 | pll|^’^r: wilh ^iKmii dui lo thrmir nml or nnl r«oHviE 

dalyiuh tKK Ji inereued nsL for uriEiui ejidi'iviuular compliEEnhiwi' v^'kn IISAi Vi'cre 
jilOliArJIilbd ED dEjili hdiVk'i^uhin 1 i 04 lE. In i}f Eb: 13 i^'dL l±bE:l JEtn'idUUitdeil III lh± ti!! A 

]ni4^ IntKli,. 

LKSATrldlt In C.'iH»r ^'tlUzDli- 

I^IO^i:^i 3001 ijiil 3](l(13i, yi>A iMuiJlie- dn-ir^ ril'Lli^ iV^lli -TiF ikIA alik Ehd Eictjd hdfilf h 
tiiiTOTW ftir iht iiK iifESAif in p^iiivKi^ wilh wnrvr Spifc»nrnlly. durinj. ihi j p;ni.nl, f l>A 
TTOcivri reponi fiwi dim- iriibi nfliSAj ■ puKnK wilh tnrer reieivinj;. [herTHthrnpv. 

I^'tul: EiEij mill 4N?J-4K>I) did not ^U|^di tuixndul tlledu of ilu iiu ol' ihe mher lw« olaih 
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{Bf-HT jiid I-MH A.'V[:Eh iIchhi^UmJ hfjjib' nu-Ubsy lUn'Kk fnViyic^'il 

1bc l:5^s u'V’ir in m iinaririuniJ irnnHT, i.Es In nninim hcmuEkt>(i Irn-vls (if emlcr 
ihjn ll L'bcK llodmpiii'Cff'iJiHUGKil ua Vl!i^'^IH>4[ncciinE0(fihc'0lJAC.'Ead ihc nev^' 

idfLiy iljlii Mi-cn: jikbil Vi Lhcliiiy li’iP }:HA ^r(klji£i liJli'inly frilkiR-iii|^ tiKil 

OD'\C HKnmiiKiHkd Ihal pddili'iml d(in be lalheni'd lo fiHihrr fv^luRK Ihcic nr^ Tifvly 
(DiKemiBpiiKnuwiLh [iu«f noeitinE t&As. 

In liklv and wrly FDA T*«a infenned df Jtmal new ihiah m wnm paiieiK; di(i1 
mi»d Jildninuil uKiiy (Dnctmi. VPi: Imii: dtiscnlKd tl>«i iruli- btlnw. 

n. hnnl'h llwd and nncifr^djilh 

In UuccmlKf 30Ufi. ihi nunufKiumr of ESAi mfomed fUA nf iht inlaim lusulc cdihi LtaiuA 
1 1£^ uitl [kriif Lrid; |'I>AI lANLiA IIF) Thbi li^ibrl-brid. hiiidjrtli^iJ llul 

cun^pyivfl ladiutK^i ihmpy alijnt lu mdijliun pluj Aranop m ifc; PdJlmnil nf Kb'meed 

head ind nock <BBCEr. IIk inal uanacd vehcibcr onalini; anamia ui uihic^ic ind nuiniiin a 
'hLny.'ijiJiihln Aibiiriilun (vf l41k-33.5 p'SL duilhy iidjulieM|iy nnuld riifNVne 1ouil-i£^id 
diwiK; v(BJni|. Tht DAH AhlCA IP dM-a Tumiiwiifl: wrarmiiiw fi.yjnd ikil Iwnl 
rpponil OHuml in pcnitnls ireucd wiih Amnisp i»u w«» dim (or ihnw ncc nnzivinf; Anuusp 
{ll-D-.fll |. (le^ll (blivlvil uni: JiUn Ikhurad IhOu: Ui:<UmJ aIUi AiIiIi^K IhiMid' ll^i* niidin; 
HIT? nii| )l»i»jtif#ny MEnifVwiI |r^ (*) TV 4 jI< nnimhrinB (sunwirtc ruirfnmrndrd lltr 
E&A ircumLW be lufiped m du exp^nncnul um on OxcnibcT I , TIk lyAl I ANCA lit 
irinl uAf. i^Hdir id dedijyi jihI id iHiKni'iiei in it>± EH'IK'^Nirn iriil rimed jihdve. 


in 
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h. hiep4T SI>Ti»cvh^thp— <nliiTain 

r[>A 'OIF nQlirKd in Jbnmr) nTlhr nwlls nfa 4 iil 4 paiiml. mnlli-cnilnr. dnihlr-blind. 
[iudamiad.plkxtM'i»nirQlkii irul'Dr.^iwuipiLluftKpotfiin illii in cin^r piixmi y^iiJi 

aitcrnipi whci were rK< r^^viiiy ^hcini,ilhmp_v tf rjul i^nHifl.'#Hli j|i li^ AnncKp IrvfJmi^ 

j^rri^wj] FD A'i-]niI}iii'Drihrprinun''ilud>' data [kmurieoaKdiful Aruinp did 

bx ^ijnlKicinil.j^ n^duX' iht- nted fnr rsd 'Uxiil hid ui In^Kh^ In 

iTit»t#Iih- ^ pfj vTt" •WlHvinu ^niirtp cijiTTiiiivd ti Ihu jt n-'irviviiK plwf hn Clv?ni4 ralii> I JiH 
pcnncconiiduKcnbivil: 1.(17, l.j?^ 


r. ■^»iiiIt in pnn-'mill irvll Inni: nnwru'itM' 

I'LIl^ uu nnlifKiJ in Miiuiuf 3dlV7 nf Iht fiul r^suhs cd' i. dpiiilijiblind. Ftxdxh conlrotlxl 
^liM^ llimi Vrjiti 4c«iyl>:il m ul[Ad iA^pPi’ihud Ai: i.^^1il_v iM MIL Pnr 

Hilicpis- wilh iHm-smnll ctH Twiij ii»u>cr witp wire ms »t«ivinE s bcmnlbirapj'. Hw llpwlin 
ditj doK Ttu uiiiKd w Biairuin i hcmapkiibui I ji.i!l of 1.2 no I * 1 hnii^ plinned in 

Liinill ^IHI^i^iilii, iIe iludrVrjt'LliUcilin iLLi'uul iP IlAxiiifti' 2rH1I^ liillLi UnlilMl^ mily IQ 

fqliipli- bo^uK ill- df in TTRninirir^ I'xnmilK'c fixjiid higher inccliINf}' in ihPK IruK'd wiih 
bpoHiD bifh Li aftinjld tc nood ikai jlihap^ iht midp it» u Ji iirull, pnigno&iji: I'Dciiiri and. 

C7.lcnl Ilf pn:vHii£i Irumlifu^lji^ -^rife ru^rlcd In }e uLII Ttjlliiu.-Hl bcluizii Ih: ilu^ vim. 

Mixlian lime Ip ibilh in IIk<« iPMird v.’iih Eppclin iiri wai. Mb dqyj aid liEniliranlly ilnrlcr 
iiun itu iTKdiui limp u» d«ixh at 13 1 diyi in ihdU' Lpemed hiib pluscbn (p ~ li,&(X wiih ilu 

rmjijrily LirdE-illn n^Hteil ip ili^ hi i£h49iE ppr^pniiim Abn. Iii.uliia,:nl hilh Fjin^in hIPh Ad 

nol liEnifkinlly loduct IhE-nrodfprredbkcdiriltmS'fiEKn primpioii?quili;}'af Jirc. 
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3 ^ Trill b ]irilLwli unikir^iiiii^ iivrycn 

In IWft. ihu in^^iivn Rw uw rf hwril'tjiJlini '•■'s? Irratknul to iKliidip it) *w to rediicr 
mBoJititon in paiinni wnh hmu^lPtn- Yiluc:; bcrwcch I U jnd E3 A'dL sihcdulcd m mdcf]^ 
jun-'tii^uUr, nnn-Lundlii: In itu^ p^cicnii, ^ ILSA HLdiLY^ itu tuetl Ibr blihd 

trw^JflE^nit- Hic mdimlii'm wji i^ijii^mjiihI ^ pi ^niinlliiiEnl 

to OTxipIni ■ pm-miriulinE Y«dy Ihal rtplpn)dl Ihr risk tor diromltolk nmmE Talirnis 
friw wen nn imivini; pnvcnlivf- Ltinrpv wiih inii-itininAKMJi: AiqcL A) previously norod. ±e 
NriltUul HtilUb^^tL Slrily IIhJ :4i((|fe<ied UlU EH A;i liuy IIILf<dMj Ihc IUJl lix IhiiimAulii: dV^liU 
mvT'riin ptiivnis Thv>T^ii|in.iri|iis ji'Ki-nijrkvli'T timly n^ivd kv JtUI 
Spefiiinlly. fDA wii. nniliud in Tebnisoi' 'Atf) nfllir niuliminsn-' resulls of t Pl<]-psli?nL 
inutoi-rdiwer. rindoouKii. open-libd. ma-lnroidrw^' iriii orfnotni -cumpjred co iht iiudenJ od 
LM- ill jlIuIi pAiieiiix urtlerijiiir^ :^iiil lUii^vry- In iMSi biAl, [he rnxts-riiy L>f il^qi 

uvnous IhnwnlKW m pjiif*? irmtrd '“■iih rtwnt !*■■))•■* I pfnv«*i (16 pii^rtsi^ » nto mi'iv than 
tuin llul □fiHtKnKwhorEreis'cd lkuhI btwd othwiyumi rair (2.t pcnnil. irrm piliunbl. 
Mitoee, ihd Diiil iup^sitd ihiL m ihd p(!ri-sui^ii2i]l Hiunp, t£A uid iiKneisrii die risk fur 

Ihn'iil'iUiL cVnllA. 


{:»%r:E.i!!iitiL\ 


HllA's, mlEEkib ti 111 piumme uid pneieei ilu putilie heiilih. A jvujeir eempMeu of Aji miiuon 
h fci cn^uR: llul llw Am-Tiiuii juhlie Hb^ uili^ lii uto ml riruilivr iiiciJiiul pnHlii:lji. Al Ihu 
1inK. I'DA cpniinKD to hft)eve llul ESA) in mfr !*id f fbellvf v.-hun usnl K^euidinE to ihc 
ipotnily muedprolucEbibelinE-ETiilK iccpmiiKrdiKldpst md jppnmxid rndmimn. 11 k 
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it:bc;ijj Lilk:llM|^ it^ridiiLA Ifki ‘dui'rnll LiE.'4-kiJ[^ I'u^filirig ii^kk iii J tiii'icllti Hid 

1hf ir >hfn4 ITi^ rijniiiniici. iij d>i;i sj il k-cmnr^ mlljljlc 


'lliitik ^ ilbc ilw '^ipo[CiiiiL> Id Idlin' bLliiid ilu CoaHunde ludjy. I uiD h iri iit^rid 

ki i4iirhii<'His 


l« 


Chairman STARK. Thank you. Dr. Jenkins, is it FDA’s position 
that Epogen, the dose of Epogen should he reduced by 25 percent 
if the hemoglobin levels approach or exceed 12 grams? Is that still 
where you are? 

Mr. JENKINS. That’s the current dosing recommendations in the 
approved package labeling. 
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Chairman STARK. And is there any reason that it should take 
three months to adjust a level that exceeds 12? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, the ESAs take two to 4 weeks for 
each dose to have their effect on the hone marrow to raise the red 
blood cell count. So some of these drugs are administered as often 
as three times a week in patients who are on dialysis, so you can 
imagine that it’s very difficult to carefully titrate the dose to 
achieve an exact hemoglobin level of 12. Plus, there are other fac- 
tors of impact on the patient’s hemoglobin level at any given time. 

So we recognize that there might be occasional excursions over 
12, but our advice is to try to maintain hemoglobin at or below 12 
as much as possible. 

Chairman STARK. Okay. Now DaVita’s anemia management 
guidelines recommend a 25-percent increase in the dose if hemo- 
globin is near or at 12 grams, and they recommend a small de- 
crease in the dose of 10 percent if it’s between 12 and 13. And they 
recommend continued dosing up until a patient reaches a hemo- 
globin of 15. And it’s only at the hemoglobin level of 15 grams that 
they finally recommend to stop dosing. 

Now would that management guideline be consistent with the 
EDA’s recommendations? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, no, they would not. Our dosing 
recommendations recommend that you start reducing the dose of 
ESAs as you start to approach a hemoglobin level of 12, recognizing 
that you have to be very cautious in patients with end-stage renal 
disease about completely stopping the use of ESAs because they 
don’t make much if any of their own erythropoietin. So sometimes 
stopping completely can lead to an undershooting of the hemo- 
globin and then you have to use higher doses of erythropoietin to 
get their bone marrow started again. 

So it’s a careful titration but those recommendations you read 
would not be consistent with our approved labeling. 

Chairman STARK. And is it generally — you mentioned that peo- 
ple are dosed several times a week, and are they also tested several 
times a week so that the physician in charge can monitor these lev- 
els closely and should, as a matter of course, adjust the levels for 
each individual patient? Is that 

Mr. JENKINS. That’s true. The hemoglobin or hematocrit is a 
readily available laboratory test that can be measured frequently 
to help adjust the dose of erythropoietin. 

Chairman STARK. Well, then my question to Ms. Norwalk is, 
while I appreciate CMS being Johnny-on-the-spot, why did you go 
to a 13 level, which I gather is what — 39 percent would be about 
the equivalent instead of the 36 percent that EDA recommends and 
that you — that CMS used to be 36-and-a-half in ’97 or ’98? Why the 
bump to 39? 

Ms. NORWALK. I think there are a number of different points 
to make with regard to that, Mr. Chairman. The first is that when 
you have a target level — and the CHOIR study actually looked at 
this; they were targeting 13-and-a-half; the average actually came 
in at 12.6. Our target is the EDA label, between 11 and 12 or our 
33 to 36. That is our — in fact, that’s our policy. 

Chairman STARK. Okay. 
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Ms. NORWALK. But from a payment perspective, if you’re look- 
ing at payment changes, as Dr. Jenkins noted and as you noted the 
importance of an individual. So it could be at any particular time 
an individual may have a level that bumps up and it can take — 
I think actually the label says two to 6 weeks to change as opposed 
to two to four, but whatever it happens to be, our payments are 
monthly. And wanting to take into account the variation between 
payment between individuals not only over time but certainly be- 
tween patients and not wanting to penalize a facility for doing 
what is correct, our monitoring policy really focuses now, and the 
changes that I announced this morning really focus on a persistent 
level at 39 or higher because that’s where we really see a concern. 

From information that we received yesterday on the progression 
of dosage for patients who persistently have a hematocrit level of 
over 39, we’ve noticed that in the months following the first meas- 
ure of 39 that dosages in fact do come down over time so that you’ll 
have — if the dose in January is equal to one or 100 percent, the 
dosage in February, most recently with our new policy, has come 
down to under 70 percent of the initial dosage; the dosage in March 
under 50 percent; the dosage in April under 40 percent, so that our 
policy, we do think, has had some impact because these figures are 
better than what they were in ’05 and ’06. 

But I’m still concerned that the impact is not sufficient given the 
information that we’ve seen in the CHOIR study. But I think to do 
something more precipitously may have an adverse impact on pa- 
tients that we’re unaware, and so I think we need to be very care- 
ful in having people focusing on the payment side for something 
that’s more of an outlier rather than allowing patients over time 
who may be 39 1 month and 36 the next. 

Chairman STARK. Would you then agree that a robust risk ad- 
justment program and a good outlier policy could — would be a use- 
ful tool in managing this program? 

Ms. NORWALK. Oh, absolutely. That, coupled with appropriate 
quality indicators, yes. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Vito, I don’t know if you’re the person to 
ask, but I’ll try it anyway. Is there a — the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion, as I mentioned in my opening remarks, says that they save 
$3,000 to $4,000 a patient on their dosages. Do they pay — under 
the Federal supply schedule, do they pay a lot less for Epo than 
Fresenius or DaVita or John Jones Hospital? 

Mr. VITO. We haven’t done that review recently. We had done 
a review, I believe, in 2004, around that time, where we compared 
the end-stage renal prices that the VA paid compared to what the 
Medicare was and we found that the VA prices were lower. 

Chairman STARK. Do you know about how much lower? I mean 
do you want to make a stab at that; half? 

Mr. VITO. I do not recollect that. I can provide that to you and 
I will be glad to do it after. 

Chairman STARK. Let’s assume for a minute that it were half, 
okay, the VA is paying half of what the major providers are paying. 
And if we take the VA at face value and say they’re saving $3,000 
to $4,000, if somebody in fact is paying twice what the VA is pay- 
ing for the drug, is my logic correct that therefore we might save 
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$6,000 to $8,000, assuming the drug costs half? Does that make 
sense to you? 

Mr. VITO. I did not completely understand the question. 

Chairman STARK. Well, let’s try this. The VA says, under their 
program of “subcutaneous” treatment and the level at which they 
use Epo, they’re saving $3,000 to $4,000 per patient per year as op- 
posed to using intravenous and more aggressive dosing. 

Okay, now if we accept that, and if they’re paying half for the 
Epo that Fresenius is, wouldn’t one assume that if Fresenius could 
buy the drug at 50 percent less and use the VA’s protocols that 
they’d save $6,000 to $8,000 a year per patient? 

Mr. VITO. Well, we did not do that analysis, but it makes sense 
to me. 

Chairman STARK. Is my logic pattern there 

Mr. VITO. Yes. 

Chairman STARK. Dr. Jenkins, you must have had a lot of math 
before you went to med school, is that 

Mr. JENKINS. I still have my shoes on. It sounds fairly logical, 
but I’m not familiar with the difference between the VA protocol 
and the Fresenius protocol as far as their dosing strategy. 

Chairman STARK. Well, I think most of that savings they think 
comes from “subcutaneous” dosage instead of intravenous, but I 
don’t know that. 

I want to thank the panel. Mr. Camp. 

Mr. CAMP. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Vito, you mentioned 
the VA prices being lower, and as you get that information to the 
Committee would you please also include a patient mix analysis be- 
cause I do think it’s important, given the testimony we’ve had from 
Dr. Christensen that we understand, does the VA patient popu- 
lation mirror what we find in the private sector. I mean that’s 
going to be a very important factor here in determining whether 
Qieir prices are lower because of what they’ve done. 

But I think this testimony that we’ve had has really given us the 
intersection between medical treatment standards and payment 
policy standards and those are very different. I thank you, Ms. 
Norwalk, for making that distinction there. 

The Medicare Modernization Act in 2003 required a demonstra- 
tion that would look at the feasibility of bundling all dialysis serv- 
ices into one composite rate. And I understand CMS has a report 
that’s going to be coming out soon which will talk about the com- 
plexities of this issue, and I was wondering when this report might 
occur and why there have been delays in implementing a bundling 
demonstration. 

Ms. NORWALK. Two points. I promise that — I said this summer 
last December. I will be here through three or four more weeks, 
and it’s still the summer when I leave. You will have it before I 
leave if it’s the last thing I do. 

Now we appreciate that it’s — it’s a long process in administration 
to get policy out, but I appreciate the importance of it, and I made 
the promise. I intend to stick to it. 

Part of the reason why it took up longer than the October 2005 
deadline really relates to the research and wanting to be sure that 
before we put together a report to Congress, given the critical na- 
ture of the fact that 93 percent for ESRD is through Medicare, the 
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importance of all the different indicators that could impact it, I 
think we were concerned with our initial research and felt more 
needed to happen before we could put together a report to Congress 
that recommended the bundled payment system. 

Now when it comes to the demonstration, clearly if we were to 
do a demonstration we should do it after we had the information 
from our researchers, but I will tell you that it is certainly my opin- 
ion that a demonstration is not necessary in order to go forward. 

Of the six prospective payment systems that we have done in the 
past seven years or so, four of them have not had a demo to have. 
And for a number of reasons, the demonstration, because of it’s vol- 
untary nature, may not provide the information that we would 
need, and we may be better off simply taking a look at what hap- 
pens over time as we have with other case-mix adjusted systems 
and monitoring that and adjusting from 1 year to the next as we 
go forward, that it may be a more accurate assessment of what is 
required because everyone participates and it’s not voluntary. 

Mr. CAMP. You touched briefly on the — not briefly, but you 
talked about ESA-monitoring policy that CMS has put in place. Are 
there any results of that that you can share with us that might be 
helpful? 

Ms. NORWALK. Well, I got — and I apologize for not, I literally 
got this in email last night, so it has taken us a bit to put together 
the data, particularly because it was very recent data, as recent as 
April and May of this year, and we looked at a number of different 
things, including the claims that were submitted, and what bene- 
ficiaries were in what range, what were the dosages that they were 
receiving and so forth. 

And we also took a look at those who had persistently higher — 
levels at 39 of above of hematocrit and wanting to take into ac- 
count, well, what happened; did they actually reduce the dosage as 
our monitoring policy intended and what happened when you com- 
pared it to the similar cohort from 2005 and 2006 over the same 
months. And we have, in fact, seen some change, although I am 
concerned that the percentage of patients who were persistently at 
39 or above remains about the same, in fact, is slightly higher. 

So it’s — I think we need to do a little more work internally to fig- 
ure out what these data mean so that we can put that into account 
as we develop the case mix adjustments on a go-forward basis. 

Mr. CAMP. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Doggett. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you very much. Ms. Norwalk, you’ve 
talked about getting the study completed before you depart. I be- 
lieve in your written testimony you estimate that it will take what 
seems to me like a longer period of time to actually implement a 
bundled payment system than it took to roll out Part D prescrip- 
tion drug, which you and I have discussed, from start. Do you — 
isn’t there a way to get this job done quicker? 

Ms. NORWALK. I think, forgive me for interrupting. I think it’s 
a very similar time period, so if the end — December 8, 2003 versus 
the beginning of 2006 is about 2 years, and I would — to be fair to 
the staff who do our information systems I think we would be bet- 
ter served if we had slightly more time than that to ensure that 
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our computer systems work and that we resolve whatever remain- 
ing issues there may he around case-mix adjustment for example. 

So two to 3 years is our requested timeframe, and part of that 
is just the amount of time it takes to do the proposed rule, get the 
comments, ensure that we are well informed from commenters, 
have time to reply to those, do any listening sessions that need to 
he done, work with the Committee certainly, before we put out a 
final rule, and then implement it. 

Now our systems changes from a computer perspective really de- 
pend on what else is going on and what else is changing and often 
that is a result of what happens here on Capitol Hill and what leg- 
islation changes because they fight for computer time, all the 
changes that we have. So two to 3 years, which is in line with 
where we were in the drug benefit. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Well, I usually find with CMS two to 3 years 
means four to five, but your best estimate and testimony today, is 
that 3 years from today? 

Ms. NORWALK. Well, it would be three — two to 3 years, three 
years if you pass legislation tomorrow. So it really is based on 
when the legislation passes as opposed to any particular other 
point. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Related subject. As you know, MedPAC at- 
tributes part of the increase in the ESRD population to the epi- 
demic of diabetes that we have in this country, which is a major 
risk factor for ESRD. Given the importance of preventing the pro- 
gression of both diabetes and ESRD, do you think it makes sense 
for CMS to expand coverage of nutrition therapy to target groups 
that have not fully developed diabetes as a preventive step? 

Ms. NORWALK. I know that we added a nutrition therapy ben- 
efit under the MMA, and it would be good for — I’m happy to go 
back and take a look and talk to staff as to whether or not it’s been 
sufficient and how well it’s been utilized. If it hasn’t been well uti- 
lized is it because we need to do more education; what are the rea- 
sons? And is it broad enough that we’re taking into account this 
particular vulnerable population? So let me get back to you with 
some answers on that, because I don’t know. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Okay. Could you report back to our Sub- 
committee on that and whether you’re able to do everything that 
you need on this nutrition therapy without any additional legisla- 
tive authority, and if you feel any legislative authority is needed, 
whether you support that and what you support? 

Ms. NORWALK. Okay. 

Mr. DOGGETT. And then just one final followup on our discus- 
sion from your testimony last Thursday. You referenced me to a 
document that you said dealt with this prompt payment for com- 
munity pharmacists. And I’ve looked at the document since then. 
As I understand it, the plans are reported back to you on their pay- 
ment policies, is that right? 

Ms. NORWALK. Correct. 

Mr. DOGGETT. And did you collect any data regarding moni- 
toring whether the payments were being made in accordance with 
the plans that you got reports on? 

Ms. NORWi^K. Well, I can say this. I don’t know if we did any 
systematic collection, but the beginning of 2006, probably for the 
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first five, six months, a significant number of pharmacists were 
free to tell us and in fact did tell us on a fairly regular basis how 
unhappy they were with the timing of the payments. 

Since that time it has settled down quite significantly and I per- 
sonally spent a fair amount of time working with the pharmacy 
community on a whole host of issues which are before CMS and I 
have — that issue really has not risen to the — really at all compared 
to where it was last year. 

Mr. DOGGETT. What you’re saying is you’re not getting as many 
complaints now as you got then? 

Ms. NORWALK. Well, almost no complaints now compared to a 
high volume then. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Have you done any — following your review of 
what the plans said they were doing, have you done any satisfac- 
tion study or survey of pharmacists to see whether they’re satisfied 
with how the plans are being implemented or are you relying solely 
on the variation in the volume of complaints? 

Ms. NORWALK. I don’t know that we’ve done a study but I will 
go back and — not that I’m aware of, but I’ll go back and ask that 
question. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Norwalk, you know, any changes in payment policy can af- 
fect patient care, so I’m sure you’re extremely cautious. A 2005 re- 
port shows that ’97 to 2004, the number of dialysis patients with 
hemoglobin below 11, a level associated with a higher risk of mor- 
tality and hospitalization, has decreased by 40 percent. I’d say 
that’s a significant achievement. 

I fear this could be reversed if reverted back to a restricted pay- 
ment policy for ESRD patients. Can you walk us through how the 
payment policy in ’97 affected hemoglobin outcomes and why you 
changed the policy to give physicians more flexibility in treating 
anemia and do you think any changes, further changes, need to be 
made with respect to CMS policy? 

Ms. NORWALK. I believe that the policy 10 years ago was 
touched on a bit earlier, which is a rolling average of 36-and-a-half 
percent. And then that was changed to 37-and-a-lialf percent. 

A couple of issues we had with that, one was the ability to actu- 
ally implement that policy. Our carriers didn’t understand it and 
the dialysis facilities also had difficulty figuring out how to make 
that work. So that’s one of the reasons why we changed where we 
are now to focusing on a particular point in time and having a per- 
sistent level of hematocrit above 39 percent. 

But I agree with your overarching point, which is, having a bun- 
dled payment system, one of the things that we need to be very 
concerned about is under-utilization so that we don’t have hemo- 
globin levels below 11. 

One of the things that is important to do when we are working 
from a timing perspective to ensure that we have both quality 
metrics in place where we can measure for all facilities and all pa- 
tients hematocrit levels over time or we can focus on other things 
like subcutaneous administration and other things that we think 
are better for the patient and really letting the physician treat that 
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patient individually, so taking that into account by having both pa- 
tient-focused risk adjustment factors as well as facility-focused risk 
adjustment factors. 

A combination of these things should lead us to a path where we 
don’t have underutilization and don’t have over-utilization. But I 
think hopefully the next thing that we’ll discuss is perhaps the evi- 
dence, what are those target numbers, where should we be focusing 
and are there differences in patient populations that we need to be 
concerned about so that we can consider that for case mix adjust- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you. You know, I think and I believe you 
believe market forces do a better job controlling prices than the 
government. What can we do to foster competition since we only 
have two therapies available at this time? 

Ms. NORWALK. Well, one of the things that we did for the third 
quarter of 2007 that — particularly if you’re looking at the OIG 
numbers I think it’s important to recognize the OIG for the similar 
time period a year ago had 9.58 for 1,000 units. Our recent pricing 
has $9.10. 

So the issue for a unit of Epo, for example, is what do — ^you have 
to consider all the different provider types. You’ve got hospitals; 
you have the large chains, you have the smaller chains and so 
forth; profits, not-for-profits, et cetera, and wanting to take into ac- 
count if you’re having a single payment policy, particularly for ac- 
quiring ESAs, wanting to be sure that we can take into account 
what does it cost any of those facilities to acquire it and how can 
we let the market move in that direction. 

I suspect that over time there will be other ESAs to the market, 
and they may foster additional competition. And that’s something 
that we should also take into account when we’re setting our initial 
rates for a bundled payment system on a go-forward basis. 

Mr. JOHNSON. You know, I don’t think that you cover home di- 
alysis and yet people say there’s a higher savings and better pa- 
tient outcomes. Can you give me a reason why you don’t cover 
that? 

Ms. NORWALK. We do cover home dialysis. Most of the dialysis 
today provided in the Medicare setting is, in fact, done in a facility. 
I think one of the things that the report to Congress will touch on 
is the home dialysis piece, too, and I can’t actually — see if I can 
find my notes. Because the vast majority is otherwise, our focus 
really has been from a facility perspective, but I think we want to 
take into account different payment methods in as much as some- 
thing is done at home and you’re working with a different supplier 
to provide the equipment that you would need and the drugs that 
you would need at home. 

So it’s really a different fix for the issue, but since — oh, so we do 
pay the same rate for both. So there we go, thank you. 

When you’re doing a bundled system it might be — it’s something 
I think that we have to take into account that differences in re- 
sources that you may have from one or the other. So our report to 
Congress will focus on that a bit more. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, ma’am. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Ms. Norwalk, I am interested in this idea of bundling payments 
that we’ve spent so much time on, and I’m concerned as to how 
that would be handled with different providers in different areas. 
And as I understand it, the big providers would have a fairly easy 
time with this, but I also understand that small, independent, 
rural providers may not and that they wouldn’t be able to — maybe 
not even stay in business if we went to this form. 

So I’m interested in hearing from you, maybe the percentage of 
rural dialysis facilities that are independent as opposed to those 
that are affiliated with one of the larger organizations. Or maybe 
it would be better if I had an idea how many patients are served 
in rural areas by independents vis-a-vis the larger corporate ones. 
And what I’m really trying to get at is the impact that this would 
have on not just the rural providers but also the spillover effect 
that it may have on rural hospitals. 

Ms. NORWALK. My recollection is that about 70 percent of the 
reimbursement goes to the large dialysis organizations. So that 
gives you some sense of the percentage difference. About, is it 70 
percent? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, I’m told it’s about 70 percent; the large 
guys control about 70 percent. 

Ms. NORWALK. Right, I think 70 percent is hospital-based. 

Mr. THOMPSON. And about 25 percent of all dialysis facilities 
are located in rural areas. 

Ms. NORWALK. Right. I think you raise a very good point, and 
there are a number of different things to take into account. One of 
the things that I suspect we ought to consider is whether or not 
something is called an isolated essential facility. And obviously in 
a number of our other payment systems, as you well know, we 
often will have differences in payments if something is in a rural 
area. 

Now in the report to Congress our main focus is based on re- 
sources; what does it cost to treat a patient and can we predict — 
what factors would we need to include in order to better predict the 
cost of a particular patient? And they’re preliminary 

Mr. THOMPSON. But this seems to me that it’s different be- 
cause some folks can internalize some of those costs, can absorb 
those, but this could have a very serious impact on not just the 
independent folks but other medical services that are provided in 
rural areas. 

Ms. NORWALK. Right, and you will find in our report that there 
is a — we do, in a sense, some impact analysis around rural areas, 
the large dialysis facilities, the hospitals, so it has — and I apolo- 
gize; it would have been my preference for you to have that today, 
so I apologize that you don’t in terms of looking at it, but the report 
does go through a number of different pieces. 

So when the Committee is considering legislation, they can take 
that into account, whether or not you might want to have an ad- 
justment for both. But the size of the facility and so forth, in terms 
of resource use as well as whether or not something is rural, which 
is slightly different from your question, didn’t have a significant 
impact through our cost analysis, so it doesn’t help predict future 
costs. 
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But that’s not to say that it might not be an important consider- 
ation given, to your point, other healthcare facilities within a rural 
area and the ability to access that. 

Mr. THOMPSON. If the folks in a rural area take a hit in this 
area of their business it’s going to affect something else that they’re 
doing or something that they’re not going to be able to do, and I’d 
like to know more about that. And if you any of you could provide 
information to the subcommittee on that, I would appreciate it. 

The other issue is I want to talk about the monitoring program. 
It’s my understanding that this was put in place to get at the issue 
of over-prescribing and that there’s a pretty significant hit, about 
25 percent hit on this? 

Ms. NORWALK. That’s the current policy, but as I noted in my 
oral testimony today, if someone is — a couple points. One is they 
need to have a modifier, and they would not have that payment re- 
duction if they have reduced the dosage of the ESA. So the pay- 
ment hit only occurs if they haven’t reduced the dosage. 

The second policy that I noted in my testimony earlier 

Mr. THOMPSON. Before you reiterate your other testimony. I’m 
running out of time. My concern is, is bundling going to bring 
about providers to underdose patients? 

Ms. NORWALK. It is a concern that we have. 

Mr. THOMPSON. How big of a concern? 

Ms. NORWALK. It’s a very big concern, which is why I think it’s 
critical we do quality monitoring at the same time that we do the 
implementation of the ESRD bundled payment. 

Mr. THOMPSON. But all you would do is find out that patients 
are put in a dangerous 

Ms. NORWALK. No, I would suggest that we pay for perform- 
ance, so in as much as a facility is underdosing an individual, their 
payment be reduced. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I would suggest rather than putting the pro- 
gram in place and then monitoring it to see if patients are put in 
a dangerous position that we do something to make sure they 
aren’t underdosed. 

Ms. NORWALK. Sure. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Hulshof? 

Mr. HULSHOF. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me just follow up 
on a couple of points my colleagues on both sides have raised. First 
of all, Mr. Camp, Dr. Jenkins, I think it was to you, or maybe Mr. 
Vito, talking about a study comparing the VA patient population 
mix and making sure that it is in fact consistent with the patient 
population at large. 

Dr. Jenkins, it’s my understanding as a lay person that normal 
hemoglobin values are different for children than for adults. Is that 
true. 

Mr. JENKINS. There are different normal ranges for hemoglobin 
based on gender and age, so that is correct. 

Mr. HULSHOF. Even kids as they grow older as they grow older. 
Those values change. Is that not also correct? 

Mr. JENKINS. The normal range is different. I don’t have then 
in my head right now, but the normal range is clearly different 
from infants up to adults. And it also is different by gender. 
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Mr. HULSHOF. Just curiously, I probably could have gotten this 
before the hearing. I know that there are 400,000 patients Medi- 
care covers. Does anyone now approximately how many 18 or 
younger population that are served or that have ESRD? I’m just 
curious. 

Leslie? 

Ms. NORWALK. Someone here probably has that. It’s quite 
small in terms of the population. It is, however, one of the things 
that we’ve taken a look a look at in our report to Congress, they’re 
very expensive. The young patients are as expensive as the very 
old patients. So, it may have something to do with the ESRD or 
ERA required as well. 

Mr. HULSHOF. I’m not sure, Ms. Norwalk, in your remaining 
days how many more times we can bring you here. So let me take 
this quick opportunity to thank you for your service and what an 
extraordinary job that you’ve done, and wish you well in the future. 

One of the advantages that we have is that we get to examine 
testimony of the next panel. And I know you’ve probably been fo- 
cused primarily on your own notes and the follow-up on something 
my friend from Texas, Mr. Johnson, asked. I think we’re going to 
hear from the next panel from the Director of the American Asso- 
ciation of Kidney Patients regarding home dialysis. Not only are 
there cost savings, but I think the testimony’s going to be better 
patient outcomes. 

Is that something that is also going to he included in the long- 
awaited report? 

Ms. NORWALK. I think there is some detail there, but we really 
focused more overall on the bundled payment system and it’s prob- 
ably less on that. But I’d be more than willing to have staff come 
and brief the Committee on some what we’ve seen and we can fig- 
ure out whether or not we would do a supplemental. 

Mr. HULSHOF. One of the things to that you mentioned in your 
presentation as you were trying to get as much information in on 
the five minutes allotted to you, you mentioned briefly the subcuta- 
neous administration of EPO and you talk about. Well, you didn’t 
get a chance to talk about it. Let me give you just a few minutes. 
We’ve seen studies that that type of administration would be safer, 
maybe cheaper. 

Are there some problems that you foresee in that regard, or what 
are your thoughts? 

Ms. NORWALK. Now, in fact, we think it is terrific to use sub- 
cutaneous, and we would like to promote that and would expect 
and anticipate if we went to a bundled policy that me may well see 
significantly more of it. But in one of the things that we have done 
for the past number of years is really focus on something called our 
fistula first policy, which encourages subcutaneous administration 
ofESAs. 

And we have a whole package around that, wanting to promote 
that, and are working with our quality improvement organizations 
to do just that so that patients may be slightly uncomfortable for 
them. So, maybe that’s the, if there were a drawback, but I’d have 
to ask my favorite just behind me to answer that question, but we 
think clinically it makes a lot of sense and would like to encourage 
it. 
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Mr. HULSHOF. Mr. Vito, in a few seconds, I’ve got remaining, 
following up a bit on what my friend from California, Mr. Thomp- 
son raised concerned that he and I and others share as far as put- 
ting our role providers in a very difficult situation. And I know that 
you mentioned, you all, the Office of Inspector General, sent sur- 
veys to a random sample of free-standing and hospital-based dialy- 
sis facilities and you’ve talked about that a little bit. In some of the 
things, specifically, to hone in on the price differences and acquisi- 
tion costs which you talked about, in fact, you said that the chains 
are cheaper. Non chains don’t get the group rate, if you will. And 
at least anecdotally, in a congressional district like the 9th District 
of Missouri, those non-chains are often in rural areas. 

If we were to bundle ESRD drugs in the composite rate, you 
think that rural areas are going to be put at risk, Mr. Vito? 

Mr. VITO. Well, our work did not break out the rural areas from 
the urban areas. Our work did demonstrate that there was vari- 
ation depending upon whether it was a chain, a non-chain or a hos- 
pital. And just to use EPO as an example, if you were a chain facil- 
ity, you were able to purchase that product for $8.55. 

If you were a non-chain facility, it would be 8.99. Hospitals 
would get it at 8.66, the average acquisition cost. Therefore, there 
are various pricing points. You have to be careful how you would 
bring that cost in, because if you would bring it in, for example, 
at the cost of the chain, then some of the other people will be dis- 
advantaged, because they might not be able to purchase the drug 
at that price. 

So, clearly, it has to be thought out very carefully and we have 
to go through all those ramifications when you’re establishing this. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you. 

Mr. Becerra. 

Mr. BECERRA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you all for 
your testimony and let me focus first with you. Dr. Jenkins, and 
see if you can give me a better sense of something. Much of this 
has been very technical, and I suspect that for most people it’s un- 
clear what’s been said and what the outcome of this hearing will 
be. 

When the FDA made its determinations that we should try to re- 
duce the levels that we see when it comes to the hematocrit and 
to try to make sure that we don’t cause other consequences for the 
health of others being treated for the various diseases, whether it’s 
diabetes or other things, for EPO and these other drugs. Did you 
all come to the conclusion that you were very certain that we need 
to start reducing the levels that these drugs were being prescribed 
at and do it quickly? 

Mr. JENKINS. The decision we made was based on the data, pri- 
marily from two large studies, which in both cases were targeting 
hemoglobin levels higher than our labeling had recommended. And 
in both of those studies, one study was in patients on dialysis, the 
other study was on patients who were not on dialysis. Both showed 
an increase on adverse outcome, such as death, cardiovascular 
events such as heart attack stroke. 

So our concern was that we did not want patients to be exposed 
to higher doses to get their hemoglobin to higher levels, because we 
had clear evidence that higher was causing worse out comes. I 
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think one of the major remaining questions and could really benefit 
from a lot more study is what is the optimal target, hemoglobin. 
Our labeling advises that you not go over 12. 

That’s based on the data we have that showed studies that went 
over 12 had worse outcomes than patients who were treated under 
12. But I think it’s still a big uncertainty from our perspective 
what the optimal target hemoglobin might be for patients with 
renal disease. 

Mr. BECERRA. And you’ve sounded the alarm to some degree 
saying anything over 12 and we may start to run some ancillary 
risks to the patients. And, Ms. Norwalk, I hear what you’re saying. 
As we try to treat these patients and get their various conditions 
under some control, we don’t want to be driven so much by pricing 
or reimbursement rates in making those decisions about what ulti- 
mately their hemoglobin count should be, but there is a concern 
that if the alarm’s been sounded and if we don’t move quickly, we 
may continue to have this fairly large range under which we could 
see people prescribe the different drugs for the various conditions 
they may suffer. 

So, I’m wondering if you can tell us, do you feel comfortable hav- 
ing heard what FDA has said that CMS is moving quickly enough 
to give us an accurate read on where we should be on the hemo- 
globin count? 

Ms. NORWALK. We’ve done a couple of things. First, it’s impor- 
tant to note we spend a fair amount of time talking with folks at 
the FDA as well as NIH and other sister agencies at the depart- 
ment just to make sure that we can have the most updated under- 
standing about what their concerns are, so we can take that into 
account as we make policy about what’s reasonable and necessary 
for Medicare payment, which of course is a different standard than 
safe and efficacious. 

From the payment policy perspective, there are two things: one, 
the black box warning, and one of the things it focused on was can- 
cer or the non-renal setting; and we did make some immediate ad- 
justments. In that particular regard, what we proposed in final will 
be forthcoming shortly. And the ESRD setting; I do think that our 
revised monitoring policy, we have seen some changes in pre- 
scribing patterns for patients who have hematocrit levels that are 
persistently high. But still wanting to take into account the fact 
that physicians need to have — this is an individualized issue — phy- 
sicians really do need to treat the patient and not be necessarily 
penalized when it’s a patient issue as opposed to one of consistently 
doing something that may be not in the patient’s best interest. 

So, maybe this patient takes 6 weeks to change hematocrit levels 
for whatever reason, because who knows what is going on physio- 
logically. And because of that, because their payments are monthly, 
wanting to take into account monthly payments as well as physio- 
logical changes and not penalize a physician who’s already done the 
right thing, but it may not yet be seen in the hematocrit level. 

So I do think that our payment policy is where it needs to be, 
and we will continue to monitor it over time and make adjustments 
if these changes haven’t brought down the hematocrit levels to the 
point where they would be more in the range of the FDA label. 
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Mr. BECERRA. And I hope we are able to get some clear move- 
ment on this, because for someone who’s asking very pedestrian 
questions and still is trying to understand that’s being said, I know 
that we do have to try to find savings, and I know we don’t want 
to extract them at the expense of letting patients get the treatment 
they need. But now you have the FDA weighing in. So I’m hoping 
that at some point those who are the experts who understand this 
well, medically, technically, can give us some answers that make 
us feel comfortable that we can proceed quickly and that CMS can 
move as quickly as possible to give us what we ultimately want, 
which is a good reimbursement rate for those providing a very 
quality service to our patients. 

Ms. NORWALK. Agreed. 

Mr. BECERRA. Thank you. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. Ms. Tubbs Jones? 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Mr. Chairman, thank you. To the panel, 
good afternoon. Well, good morning, still. And to the next panel, 
I’ve got to go be speaker pro tern, so I’m going to miss you. 

But I have in my hand a statement from a Dr. Peter D’Orio, who 
is from Cleveland Ohio, my congressional district. Having practiced 
internal medicine and nephrology for 27 years, he serves as med- 
ical director for dialysis facility for centers for dialysis care, non- 
profit. But this is his statement. Additionally, results from Oncol- 
ogy trials have raised safety questions about dosing and hemo- 
globin targets. While none of these trials included dialysis patients, 
these results have also been applied to the question of managing 
renal anemia. None of these studies showed any harm to dialysis 
patients treated to the currently accepted target range, but none of 
these studies show any benefit, however, from treating patients to 
targets over 13. 

The recent FDA revision and imposition of a black box warning 
causes serious problems for practicing nephrologists. If we are to 
interpret them literally, we are allowed to use ESAs only for the 
purpose of preventing transfusion. None of us would use blood 
transfusions to support the same hemoglobin ranges that we can 
achieve with ESAs. Would you agree or disagree, Ms. Norwalk, 
with that statement; Dr. Jenkins with that statement? 

Ms. NORWALK. One of the things that we’ve done at CMS is dif- 
ferentiate our payment policy on the basis, at least from a coverage 
decision, non-renal and renal. So, if your constituent is saying what 
I would be willing to bet my nephrologist, who is our chief medical 
officer, would agree with, there in fact are differences in treating 
those who are non-renal, i.e. cancer patients versus who are in 
ESRD. And we have taken those into account at CMS and do think 
those distinctions may be important, particularly given the dura- 
tion of treatment. If you have anemia due to cancer treatment, you 
would use ESAs for a much shorter time period than you would if 
you are an ESRD patient. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Dr. Jenkins? 

Mr. JENKINS. We recognize that there are significant dif- 
ferences in the use of ESAs for cancer patients versus in-stage 
renal disease patients. We’ve heard some of the same comments 
that you just read in that letter when we met with some of the 
renal physician societies and patient groups, and some of the dialy- 
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sis providers a couple of months ago. And we are considering 
whether we should modify some of the language and are labeling 
to make some technical adjustments to avoid misunderstandings. 

For example, we recognize that it’s impossible to always main- 
tain every patient at 12 or below, given the variability of response 
and the other factors. So the fact that someone might occasionally 
have readings that are over 12, we didn’t intend to imply that that 
was evidence that, you know, something was being done incor- 
rectly. So, we’ve heard those comments and were considering 
whether to make adjustments. And we also have the cardiorenal 
advisory Committee coming up later this Summer to discuss some 
of these issues as well. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Mr. Vito, I didn’t mean to leave you out, but 
I just thought the answer was better directed to Ms. Norwalk and 
to Dr. Jenkins. I’m going to yield my time, because I have to get 
to the floor. But I just want to say for the record, this is an issue 
that is of paramount importance to a whole lot of people, people 
that are patients, the physicians rendering the service, the people 
who run the dialysis center, the people who make the medication, 
and on, and on, and on. And all I want to lay on the table is cau- 
tion that as we proceed down this road that we make sure that we 
have the best information we can with regard to making decisions 
so the people out there are getting the best service. 

My time’s up anyway. I thank you very much for the opportunity, 
Mr. Chair. I give you 30 seconds back. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you. Mr. Pomeroy, want to use up 
those 30 seconds? 

Mr. POMEROY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I really don’t know 
much about the subject of today’s hearings, so I found this discus- 
sion quite interesting. And so, Mr. Vito, if we get back to the fig- 
ures you talked to Mr. Hulshof about, the procurement costs be- 
tween the chains, the non-chains, and the hospitals, you have fig- 
ures. What are they? 

Mr. VITO. Okay, yes, we have the actual or the average acquisi- 
tion cost as we calculated it. At the chain facilities for EPO, it was 
8.55. At the non-chain, free-standing facilities, it was $8.99. And at 
the hospitals it was $8.66. 

Mr. POMEROY. That’s just basically volume purchasing? 

Mr. VITO. I believe that the rebates, the chains started out with 
the higher price from the manufacturers, but got greater rebates to 
bring their prices lower than the non-chains. 

Mr. POMEROY. The reimbursement rate is under the reformula- 
tion about $9.10? 

Mr. VITO. When we did our review, it was $9.48. I believe that 
they’re changing the reimbursement to make it $9.10. 

Mr. POMEROY. When is that? Has that occurred? Is it occur- 
ring? 

Ms. NORWALK. It’s implemented for July 1st. So those are the 
rates we announced June 15 for July 1. 

Mr. POMEROY. At the earlier rate of reimbursement, or the 
present rate of reimbursement before its upcoming change, was 
there differential in practice patterns indicating some kind of dif- 
ferential application of people? 
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Ms. NORWALK. Well, certainly, one of the things that happened 
in preparing for this hearing is that I saw what the NIH sub- 
mitted. So, I do think there are some variations and practice pat- 
terns, at least according to the NIH review of the U.S. RDS. 

Mr. POMEROY. And were those practice patterns subject to 
groupings, chain, non-chain hospital? 

Ms. NORWALK. At least, I think what the U.S. RDS reviewed 
is more chain specifically. So that’s my recollection of their letter 
to the chairman. I would not be surprised, of course, if there are 
differences in some of these settings, hospital versus non-hospital. 
We see them occasionally, but the question is whether or not our 
revised payment policies can ensure that all of them are dosing at 
the appropriate amounts over time, and we can take into account 
differences in acquisition costs through a single reimbursement 
mechanism. 

So part of the concern and part of the reason that we’re grateful 
that the OIG has done this study is focusing on making sure that 
all of the people who provide ESAs, we can reimburse something 
at least slightly above their acquisition cost, so they can acquire 
the ESA. I think the Medicare Modernization Act focused on hav- 
ing the OIG do the study on the average acquisition cost, but it’s 
not practical for CMS to implement that over time. 

And so we used an average sales price. And what we’re seeing 
is that the average sales price plus 6 percent has actually come 
down over time and now looks more like what the OIG focused on 
in terms of their review of third quarter ’06 data. So I don’t know 
if that makes sense, but the conception is corporate. 

Mr. POMEROY. So, your take is they probably got the cost fig- 
ures about right, chain, non-chain, hospital. 

Ms. NORWALK. Yes, we have no reason to disagree with that 
analysis. Correct. 

Mr. POMEROY. Do you believe that the $9.10 rate is going to 
make these differentials in application less likely? 

Ms. NORWALK. It really depends on whether or not the average 
sales price and what the manufacturers or those who are mar- 
keting the product, whether it’s AmGen or Johnson & Johnson, 
how much they’re selling and what rebates and discounts. Now, re- 
bates and discounts are included in the definition of average sales 
price, so we take that into account. The question is, whether or not 
those mixes change from one quarter to the next. 

Another thing that happened that may have an impact here is 
also for July 1st, and we’ve included the use of these products in 
both settings. So we’ll both have the cancer setting as well as 
ESRD. And this is a change that will have just occurred on July 
1, which may have had some impact and some reason for bringing 
that price down to 9.10. So, not exactly sure how that might impact 
the average sales price in the future, but at least for the next quar- 
ter, it does have an impact of bringing that down a bit. And we did 
that implementing section 1847(a), the statute in terms of bundling 
those two different treatment types together. 

Mr. POMEROY. I would conclude, Mr. Chairman, by observing — 
I wish we had more information. The information you’re going to 
bring to us is going to be very important, I think, given the policy 
considerations before the Subcommittee. Thank you. 
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Chairman STARK. Thank you. I wanted to just follow-up on this 
issue of payment. Mr. Vito raised it for non-chains who may very 
well be the smaller or the hospitals. 

Ms. Norwalk, you’re familiar with the argument that’s been pro- 
posed that we dare not use the Federal supply schedule, the VA’s 
purchasing program to purchase pharmaceuticals, because the 
pharmaceutical companies will all hold their breath, turn blue and 
die and go away. However, where you have one supplier and one 
customer, we’re the customer and AmGen is the supplier. 

I suspect that that argument wouldn’t hold if we said to the sup- 
plier of EPO, you got to sell to everybody at the same price. We’re 
talking 8.55 to 8.99, so if we said, if you’re going to sell to the big 
chains at 8.55, you ought to sell to the smaller providers at that 
same price to give them some additional margin to stay in busi- 
ness. 

Other than the idea of not liking price regulation, but I don’t be- 
lieve the arguments on setting prices for other pharmaceuticals 
would hold if we did something to protect the smaller providers or 
the rural providers. 

Ms. NORWALK. I have to think about that. Certainly typically 
that argument has come up in the Part D setting and I do think 
the VA system and the Medicare system under Part D are vastly 
different. So there are reasons there for this. I’d have to give it a 
little more thought. I do think, ultimately, that there will be other 
drugs that come to market as these patents expire. So this is not 
a long-term issue. This is more likely to be in terms of how short- 
term, I have to check the patents; it probably depends in fact on 
litigation. But I do think that over time this will not be an issue 
that we’re currently seeing. I’m not sure that we would want to put 
something in statute that would perpetuate something that the 
market can take care of later. 

Chairman STARK. Okay, a couple of questions very quickly, if I 
may, with Dr. Jenkins. 

AmGen will argue that research for pre-dialysis patients can’t be 
used to extrapolate the dialysis patients. How do you respond to 
the argument that research for pre-dialysis patients can’t be ap- 
plied? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, we understand that there are sig- 
nificant differences in the care and the physiology of patients who 
have in-stage renal disease who require dialysis, and those who are 
not on dialysis. I would just point out that as I mentioned earlier, 
there are two large studies. One that was reported in 1996 that 
was in dialysis patients and one that was reported last year, and 
non-dialysis patients, both of which raised concerns about adverse 
outcomes when they were treated to hemoglobin levels above 12 . 

So that’s why our labeling and our blocks warning addresses 
both to groups of patients recommending that you not target hemo- 
globins to those high levels. 

Chairman STARK. AmGen will also argue that there was a 
study for better health outcomes from trying to reach the hemato- 
crit levels of a normal, healthy adult, and this AmGen argued that 
the research is not relevant because it was cut short. So I under- 
stand it was cut short for ethical reasons. Is it appropriate to use 
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this research in guiding decisions about health risks? And would it 
be appropriate to recreate this study? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I’m not sure I’d know which study 
you might be referring to. Do you have any additional information? 

Chairman STARK. All I have to reference here is the normal 
hematocritic study tested whether there was better health out- 
comes for dialysis patients in trying to reach the hematocrit levels 
of a normal, healthy adult. 

Mr. JENKINS. Right, right. Okay, I do know about that study. 
That’s the study that was reported in 1996. That study was in- 
tended to try to show that higher levels of hemoglobin or hemato- 
crit were better and actually improved outcomes such as heart at- 
tack, stroke. In fact, that study was stopped early. It was stopped 
technically for what was called futility, meaning they could not 
show that higher was better. Our interpretation though is that 
there was asignificant worrisome trend that higher was worse. And 
that’s why it was added to the labeling in 1996 to state that the 
mortality, the death rate in people treated with the higher levels 
of hemoglobin was higher than those treated at the lower level. So 
we do find that study to be informative, even though it was stopped 
early. 

Chairman STARK. Okay, and then there’s an issue about quality 
of life and higher hemoglobin levels. Now, as I interpret that as a 
lay person, if you stoke me up with this stuff and I get way above 
12, I’m going to feel great, but I may die. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman STARK. It’s like my mother wouldn’t have the cancer 
operation. She said, “As long as they don’t run out of morphine, I 
ain’t going to be operated on.” Now, the quality of life from her 
standpoint is probably pretty good, never so good in her life. But, 
it did her in, finally. 

How do you assess this quality of life issue, I guess it’s a doctor’s 
responsibility to make damn sure that the patient knows that over- 
dosing might make him feel better, but also might kill him. How 
does that wash? 

Mr. JENKINS. Well, Mr. Chairman, it’s important to go back 
and recall that the basis on which we approve these drugs for use 
on patients with chronic renal failure was that it decreased the 
need for transfusions. Before these drugs were available, it was not 
uncommon for dialysis patients to have hemoglobins of 6, 7, 8, and 
be symptomatic from their anemia. 

In the studies that led to the approval, there was not an attempt 
to bring the hemoglobin or hematocrit back to normal. In fact, most 
of those studies brought the hemoglobin back up to 10, 11, and 12. 
And in those studies, we did see improvements in some of the 
measures are referred to as quality of life. And that information is 
in the Procrit and Epogen labeling. I don’t know that we have evi- 
dence that treating to 12, 13, 14 has been shown to improve quality 
of life above and beyond treating to 10, 11, 12. 

There is a point at which anemia is asymptomatic. You have the 
abnormal lab value, but you may not be symptomatic of the fact 
that your hemoglobin is below the normal range. So, our view is 
that there has b^een evidence shown in renal failure patients that 
bringing hematocrit up improves those measures and it’s in the la- 
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beling. But I don’t think we have seen any data suggests that going 
above the current target of 12 further improves those quality of life 
measures. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you. If there are no further questions 
of the panel, I want to thank the panel very much for your enlight- 
enment this morning. And we’ll call the third panel. 

Chairman STARK. I want to welcome Dr. A.J. Singh, Clinical Di- 
rector of the Renal Division, Director of Dialysis Services and Asso- 
ciate Professor of Medicine at Brigham and Women’s Hospital, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; 

Mr. Kris Robinson, Executive Director and CEO, the American 
Association of Kidney Patients from Tampa Florida; and 

Dr. Alan Kliger, President of the Renal Physicians Association, 
Rockville, Maryland. 

Thank you for your patience. If you’d like to summarize your 
written testimony as previous witnesses have, your written testi- 
mony will appear in the record without objection. 

Dr. Singh, would you like to start? 

STATEMENT OF AJAY K. SINGH, M.D., CLINICAL DIRECTOR, 

RENAL DIVISION, DIRECTOR, DIALYSIS SERVICES, ASSO- 
CIATE PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE, BRIGHAM AND WOMEN’S 

HOSPITAL, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Dr. SINGH. Thank you Chairman Stark, Mr. Camp and Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Health for the privilege of being asked 
to testify. My testimony will address three issues. The first is the 
target hemoglobin in patients with kidney disease. 

Chairman STARK. Excuse me just a minute. Could I get, if you 
could pull the mike there. The sound system is very 20th century 
here. Thank you. 

Dr. SINGH. My testimony will address three issues. First, the 
target hemoglobin in patients with kidney disease; second, the ex- 
tensive off-label use and over utilization of reported in the United 
States, and three, thoughts on bundling of ES30 services. With re- 
spect to the target hemoglobin concentration in patients with kid- 
ney disease, I fully support the recent FDA box advisory that a he- 
moglobin level should be maintained to less than 12 grams per 
deciliter. 

Randomized control studies have shown both in dialysis patients 
and in non-dialysis patients that this is a prudent recommendation. 
Indeed, the normal hematocrit study that Dr. Jenkins has already 
discussed was published in 1998 in the New England Journal of 
Medicine, and at the time, and I have a quite from that study. The 
study was halted when differences in mortality between the groups 
is the dialysis patients were recognized, sufficient to make it very 
unlikely that the continuation of the study would reveal a benefit. 
And the results were nearing the statistical boundary of higher 
mortality. 

So clearly both in the non-dialysis patient population and in the 
dialysis population, increased risk has been demonstrated. In our 
own study in the choir study, published in November of 2006, we 
not only demonstrated a 34 percent higher risk of death and car- 
diovascular complications, but also a 48 percent higher rate of 
death among those treated or targeted to a higher hemoglobin. 
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We also found that there was no incremental benefit in quality 
of life. Since the publication of these studies, the National ffidney 
Foundation, Kadokey panel will state in revised guidelines that the 
target hemoglobin should generally be 11 to 12 grams per deciliter, 
a recommendation which I think would be compatible with the 
FDA. It’s reassuring that the FDA has recommended caution in 
using ESAs, but past experience both with respect to this issue and 
with other drugs teaches us the powerful factors can stimulate con- 
tinued and even increased off-label use of drugs. I would like to 
refer to the study by Dr. Cotter’s group published in German, 
which document overuse of Epoetin in for-profit dialysis chains as 
compared to not-for-profit chains. And I think there are potentially 
several explanations for this off-label overuse of Epoetin that’s gen- 
erated much higher doses be used. 

First, flaws in the current CMS reimbursement system. The new 
reimbursement schedule launched in April 2006 in fact facilitates 
over utilization of Epoetin. In our own dialysis chain, DCI, when 
we looked at data from prior to the Medicare changes and com- 
pared them to the more recent schedule, we found that the propor- 
tion of patients with higher hemoglobin values, above 13 grams, ac- 
tually increased. And I was interested to hear Ms. Norwalk’s testi- 
mony that in fact supported this at a more general level. 

We also have some data that will be published soon that suggests 
that the current CMS reinvestment system facilitate over utiliza- 
tion of hemoglobin above the FDA recommended level and higher 
Epoetin use. Second, I think another explanation for this over utili- 
zation is the use of standing orders that are based on corporate 
guidelines in dialysis facilities. 

Chairman Stark, you stated a Davita protocol, which actually 
recommends changes that Dr. Jenkins from the FDA didn’t think 
were compatible with their recommendations. In other words, re- 
ductions that were less aggressive than the FDA would consider to 
be compatible with their recommendations. There’s also marketing 
and rebate activities by pharmaceutical providers in driving off 
label use, which I won’t go into details about. But it’s certainly very 
present in the current marketplace. 

The other issue is with regards to ESA reimbursement is that 
the current reimbursement system facilitates over utilization, and 
therefore I would recommend and fully support the notion of bun- 
dling. I believe bundling of drugs such as ESAs will remove incen- 
tives for overtreatment. It will reduce the escalating cost for 
injectible drugs. It will encourage the use of subcutaneous adminis- 
tration of Epoetin, a practice which is widely utilized in the veteran 
administration system in Kaiser, and is certainly the case in Can- 
ada and other European countries. 

I believe that the Kaiser experience with ESRD bundling is real- 
ly a live demonstration project, and I do agree with Ms. Norwalk 
that I do not necessarily see the need to actually have another 
demonstration project. We can learn a lot from Kaiser’s system 
where they in fact do bundle and contract with for-profit dialysis 
providers and there’s large-scale use of subcutaneous Epoetin. 

And, finally, I believe that if bundling takes some time, CMS 
should modify its reimbursement policy so that the current over 
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utilization that has accrued since and higher hemoglobin levels 
above 39 that have occurred since April 2006 gets corrected. 

I want to thank the Chair and Members of the Committee for lis- 
tening to my testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Singh follows:] 

Statement of Ajay K. Singh, M.D., Clinical Director, Renal Division, Direc- 
tor, Dialysis Services, Associate Professor of Medicine, Brigham and 
Women’s Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts 

This testimony addresses 3 issues; 

1. ) The Optimal Target Hemoglobin In Patients with Kidney Disease 

2. ) The Extensive Off-Label Use and Over-Utilization of Epoetin in the 

United States 

3. ) Bundling of ESRD services 

The Optimal Hemoglobin Concentration in patients with kidney disease. 

• 1 fully support the recent FDA Black Box Advisory ^ that the hemoglobin level 
should be no higher than 12 grams per deciliter. Randomized controlled studies 
(RCTs), both in dialysis and in predialysis patients, demonstrate an increased risk 
of cardiovascular complications and death in patients targeted to a hemoglobin level 
that exceeds 12 grams per deciliter. In dialysis patients this was demonstrated in 
the Normal Hematocrit Study, published in 1998,^ and in non-dialysis CKD pa- 
tients, this was demonstrated in the CHOIR study, published by us in 2006® The 
CREATE study reinforced the findings from CHOIR. 

• Randomized controlled studies are superior to retrospective observational stud- 
ies. While these retrospective studies have suggested benefit for cardiovascular out- 
comes or survival with targeting of a higher hemoglobin concentration, they are con- 
founded by co-morbid factors and illness® Continuing to cite these studies without 
providing RCT’s contextually, as companies have continued to do is unnecessary, 
generates confusion, and undermines the FDA’s strong safety message embodied in 
its Black Box advisory ® 

• Aiming for and achieving a hemoglobin concentration in a narrow band of 11 
to 12 g/dL may only be possible in approximately 2 out of every 3 patients. As I 
have discussed elsewhere, expanding the target range to 10 to 12 g/dL seems not 
only prudent but also practical. This approach is prudent because of the safety con- 
cerns with hemoglobin concentrations greater than 12 g/dL as suggested by the 
RCT’s and further reinforced by a recent meta-analysis published in the Lancet.'^ 
This Lancet analysis aggregated studies of patients with kidney disease, whether 
on dialysis or not, and demonstrated a 17% increased risk of death with targeting 
a hemoglobin concentration of greater than 12 g/dl. While I agree with the notion 
that the target hemoglobin concentration level should b individualized based on pa- 
tient need, in general, expanding the range to aim for a hemoglobin concentration 
greater than 10 g/dL but less than 12 g/dL should not result in a higher rate of 
blood transfusion, nor should it result in a worsening in quality of life. 

• We should accept that the proven benefit of erythropoetic stimulating agent 
(ESA) therapy is in preventing blood transfusions. Although, the FDA has recently 


1 WWW. fda.gov/cder/drug/advisory /RHE2007.htm. 

^Besarab A, Bolton WK, Browne JK, Egrie JC, Nissenson AR, Okamoto DM, Schwab SJ, 
Goodkin DA. The effects of normal as compared with low hematocrit values in patients with 
cardiac disease who are receiving hemodialysis and epoetin. N Engl J Med. 1998 Aug 
27;339(9):584-90. 

® Singh AK, Szczech L, Tang KL, Barnhart H, Sapp S, Wolfson M, Reddan D; CHOIR Inves- 
tigators. Correction of anemia with epoetin alfa in chronic kidney disease. N Engl J Med. 2006 
Nov 16;355(20):2085-98 

‘‘Drueke TB, Locatelli F, Clyne N, Eckardt KU, Macdougall IC, Tsakiris D, Burger HU, 
Scherhag A; CREATE Investigators. Normalization of hemoglobin level in patients with chronic 
kidney disease and anemia. N Engl J Med. 2006 Nov 16;355(20):2071— 84 

®Regidor DL, Kopple JD, Kovesdy CP, et al. Associations between changes in hemoglobin and 
administered erythropoiesis-stimulating agent and survival in hemodialysis patients. J Am Soc 
Nephrol. Apr 2006;17(4):1181-1191. 

® http://www.anemia.org/professionals/resources/slides/ 

Phrommintikul A, Haas SJ, Elsik M, Klum H. Mortality and target haemoglobin concentra- 
tions in anemia patients with chronic kidney disease treated with erythropoietin: a meta-anal- 
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pointed out that blood transfusions are much safer than ever before ® chronic kidney 
disease patients benefit from transfusions because of the avoidance of antibody sen- 
sitization (the latter decreases the likelihood of kidney transplant eligibility) and in 
reducing the risk of iron overload. Therefore, I continue to believe strongly that ESA 
treatment should be used to minimize the risk for blood transfusions; however, ex- 
panding the target hemoglobin range from 11 to 12 g/dL to 10 to 12 g/dL is reason- 
able, and should not meaningfully increase the proportion of patients requiring 
blood transfusion. On the other hand, quality of life benefits of a higher hemoglobin 
concentration are, at best, inconsistent. Studies have been dogged by methodologic 
issues, open label design, and the variable use and reporting of quality of life instru- 
ments. The CHOIR study showed no incremental benefit in quality in life with tar- 
geting a higher hemoglobin concentration and showed an increase in adverse events 
and complications. 

• The FDA issued a Black Box for all ESA’s because of RCT data in kidney dis- 
ease patients and because of emerging data from studies in cancer patients that 
suggested increased risk. The National Kidney Foundation (NKF) Kidney Disease 
Quality Initiative (KDOQI), in newly updated guidelines will also state that the tar- 
get hemoglobin concentration in patients with kidney disease should generally be 
11 to 12 g/dL. 

• It is reassuring that the FDA, empowered with evaluating the efficacy and safe- 
ty of drugs in the United States, has recommended caution in using ESA treatment. 
However, past experience both with respect to this issue and with other drugs 
teaches us that power factors can stimulate continued and even increased off-label 
use of drugs. Every effort should be made to avoid continued off-label use of ESA’s. 
Minimizing off-label use of ESA’s will not only reduce CMS expenditure but will also 
be beneficial to ESRD beneficiaries and CKD patients collectively by reducing risk 
of higher hemoglobin concentrations and possibly higher doses of ESAs. 

2) The Extensive Off-Label Use and Over-Utilization of Epoetin in the 
United States 

• As a recent New York Times Editorial,® as well as articles by others i®, has 
pointed out, trends in ESA utilization illustrate much that is wrong with reimburse- 
ment of ESAs. Off-label use of ESAs, and its over-utilization, are common-place and 
largely driven by flawed reimbursement, rebates, and over-zealous marketing of the 
drug. 

• In 1998, approximately 10% of patients had hemoglobin levels that exceeded 12 
g/L, whereas by 2000 this had rapidly grown to 40% of all dialysis patients. Surpris- 
ingly, this steep increase in average hemoglobin levels occurred after the publication 
in 1998 of the Normal Hematocrit Study (NHS) showing a higher risk of death or 
myocardial infarction in aiming for a hematocrit of 42%. The authors of NHS indi- 
cated that concerns regarding excess mortality precipitated the decision to pre- 
maturely terminate the study. Two years before the publication of NHS — in 
1996 — the FDA added a new subsection in the Warnings section in the label of 
epoetin regarding higher mortality with hemoglobin levels of 12 to 140 g/L in pa- 
tients with chronic renal failure (reviewed most recently at an FDA oncology advi- 
sory committee meeting). The steep increase in hemoglobin levels from 1996 on- 
wards, coupled with a 50% increase in the average epoetin dose administered to di- 
alysis patients during this time, needs to be further scrutinized. 

• The study by Thamer and co-workers documents the overuse of epoetin in for- 
profit dialysis chains as compared to not-for profit chains, with for-profit facilities 
administering roughly a third more units of epoetin per week. Indeed, the for-profit 
chain DaVita utilized higher doses of epoetin at both lower and higher hemoglobin 
levels. Thamer and colleagues also confirmed an earlier observation that for-profit 
chains especially DaVita had a higher proportion of their patients achieving hemo- 
globin levels greater than 12 g/dL when compared to the non-profit chain DCI. 

• There are several potential explanations for the Off-Label Overuse of 
Epoetin. 

• Pervasive incentives for ESA Overuse in current CMS reimbursement 
guidelines. The current CMS reimbursement schedule, launched April 2006, facili- 


Swww.fda.gOv/OHRMS/DOCKETS/AC/07/briefing/2007-4301b2-02-FDA.pdf 
®New York Times, May 14, 2007 Late Edition — Final, Section A, Page 18, Column 1 
Marlene Busko Is Medicare Reimbursement Policy for Erythropoietin in ESRD Flawed? 
http//www.medscape.com/viewarticle/550594 

i^The NHS study was stopped because: “Our study was halted when differences in mortality 
between the groups were recognized as sufficient to make it very unlikely that continuation of 
the study would reveal a benefit for the normal-hematocrit group and the results were nearing 
the statistical boundary of a higher mortality rate in the normal hematocrit group”. 
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tates over-utilization of epoetin In work that has been submitted for publication, 
we assessed the impact of the change in CMS guidelines on hemoglobin levels and 
EPO usage in DCI, the largest not-for-profit dialysis chain in the United States. We 
evaluated the effect of a new protocol implemented on May 1, 2006 to reflect the 
CMS policy change. We found that reducing rather than discontinuing epoetin sup- 
plementation at hemoglobin > 13 g/dL (the current CMS reimbursement schedule) 
was associated with a significantly greater proportion of hemodialysis patients at 
higher hemoglobin levels, higher cumulative epoetin use, and had no effect on the 
number of individuals with lower hemoglobin levels. Given recent studies that have 
demonstrated potential harm with higher hemoglobin targets, our study suggests 
that discontinuation rather than reduction of epoetin is appropriate when hemo- 
globin reaches 13 g/dL. 

• The use of anemia protocols by dialysis providers and facilities. Admin- 
istration of epoetin to patients at dialysis has both a facility and a physician compo- 
nent. Dialysis facilities have centralized corporate committees that formulate an 
anemia algorithm. This algorithm defines anemia targets and formulates epoetin 
and hemogklohin measurement orders that are instituted as part of the patient’s 
standing orders. In addition, in many dialysis facilities, the dialysis facility has a 
designated employee who oversees anemia. In most facilities this is a nurse who 
evaluates the hemoglobin and iron values of individual patients, supervises the 
epogen over-fill utilization program, and ensures patient’s compliance with the ane- 
mia protocol. The dialysis facility also expects the medical director, who receives a 
stipend or medical director fee from the dialysis facility, to ensure adherence to the 
anemia goals of the facility and of the dialysis chain. Individual dialysis physicians 
can and sometimes do over-ride the standing orders of the dialysis facility since they 
are ultimately responsible for the treatment of the patient under their care. Dialysis 
chains vary by the extent to which they provide autonomy to their medical directors 
and treating dialysis physicians in regard to the anemia protocol. The more aggres- 
sive dosing of epoetin recommended by DaVita is the likely explanation for the over- 
utilization of epoetin in the DaVita chain as compared to DCI. For example, a cor- 
porate DaVita anemia protocol dated February 2007, recommends only a 10% reduc- 
tion in epoeitin dose for hemoglobin concentration greater than 13.1 g/dl and less 
than 14 g/dL (and a dose reduction of 25% for hemoglobin concentration greater 
than 13.1 g/dl and less than 14 g/dL). In contrast, DCI recommends and immediate 
decrease in epoetin by 26% when the hemoglobin concentration exceeds 13 g/dL. In 
our own dialysis unit in Boston, we discontinue epoetin when the hemoglobin ex- 
ceeds 12 g/dl. Since these anemia goals and epoetin dosing recommendations are 
protocolized and managed by the facility, the current structure of anemia manage- 
ment in dialysis chains is a powerful driver for off-lahel use of epoetin and over- 
utilization of epoetin. 

• Marketing and Rebate Aetivities by Pbarmaceutical providers in driv- 
ing Off-Label use. The pervasive effect of marketing and rebates to physicians 
have driven physician off-lahel use of ESAs. This is supported by recent press arti- 
cles in both the New York Times and the Wall Street Journal and the British 
Medical Journal This is currently being investigated by the Senate Committee on 
Finance This has been discussed extensively in the scientific literature with re- 
gards to the promotion of gabapentin The influence of marketing activities on 
molding opinions about epoetin use is also concerning and has also been brought 
to light 


Cotter D, Thamer M, Narasimhan K, ZhangY, Bullock K Translating Epoetin Research Into 
Practice: The Role Of Government And The Use Of Scientific Evidence. Health Affairs, 25, no. 
5 (2006): 1249-1259 

Weiner DE, Miskulin DC, Seefeld K, Ladik V, Zager PG, Singh AK, Johnson HK, Meyer 
KB: Erythropoietin Use and Hemoglobin before and after 2006 Changes in Medicare Reimburse- 
ment Guidelines. 2007. Submitted for publication 

11 Alex Berenson and Andrew Pollack, “Doctors Reap Millions for Anemia Drugs” The New 
York Times, May 9, 2007 

13 Heather Won Tesoriero and Avery Johnson, ‘Suit Details How J&J Pushed Sales of Procrit, 
Wall Street Journal, May 10, 2007 

i®Tonks A. Too much of a good thing. BMJ. 2007 May 12;334(7601):978-80. Singh AK: Mar- 
keting Epoetin: Too Much of a Good Thing, http://www.bmj.com/cgi/eletters/334/7601/978 
ii’http://www.google.coni/search?q=epogen-(-rebates-t-2007&hl=en&start=20&sa=N 
i^Steinman MA, Bero LA, Chren MM, Landefeld CS. Narrative review: the promotion of 
gabapentin: an analysis of internal industry documents. Ann Intern Med. 2006 Aug 
15;145(4):284-93. (Letters and Response Ann Intern Med. 2007 Feb 20;146(4):313; author reply 
313-4.) 

i®Dyer O. Journal rejects article after objections from marketing department. BMJ. 2004 Jan 
31;328(7434):244. 
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• The limited use of subcutaneous epoetin in dialysis chains in the 
United States Evidence shows that approximately Vs less epoetin is used when it 
is administered subcutaneously (SC) as compared to the IV route The SC dosing 
is certainly commercially less attractive and will influence profits for both pharma 
and dialysis providers. However, it will save the CMS substantial amounts of money 
because cumulative epoetin doses will be lower. The saving is likely to be in the 
range of 500 million or more. While some have argued that it is less convenient to 
patients and provider this issue does not seem to have adversely affected the VA 
population or those insured by Kaiser or for that matter thousands of patients in 
Canada and Europe. As well the use of lower doses of epoetin if given SC could be 
important if high doses of epoetin are shown to be associated with worse outcomes. 

3) Bundling of injectibles, including ESAs, by including its reimbursement 
into the ESRD composite reate should be adopted. 

• Bundle of injectible drugs into the reimbursement of the dialysis proce- 
dure, i.e., into the composite rate offers several benefits and should be 
adopted. 

a. ) It removes incentives for over-treatment — aiming for higher hemoglobin levels 
using higher and higher doses of epoetin. 

b. ) It will reduce the escalating costs for injectible drugs, particularly ESAs, in 
the treatment of dialysis patients. 

c. ) It will encourage the use of subcutaneous administration of epoetin — a practice 
widely used in Europe, Canada, and in the VA system. 

d. ) This should facilitate lower doses of ESAs in the treatment of anemia. 

• Utilize the Kaiser Experience with ESRD Bundling. As I have pointed out 
elsewhere,^^ the Kaiser Permanente system provides an accessible and functioning 
model of ESRD bundling. This system functions without risk adjustment of pay- 
ments and has resulted in largescale use of subcutaneous epoetin administration. 

• In the near-term, CMS should modify its reimbursement policy. This will 
be important in reducing epoetin over-utilization and to conform more robustly with 
the FDA Black Box Advisory. Indeed, CMS has done this with reimbursement of the 
oncology indications for epoetin therapy. 

Summary 

I recommend that the importance of following the FDA Black Box for epoetin in 
the treatment of anemia of kidney disease should be followed. 

a. ) The hemoglobin target should be less than 12 grams per deciliter. 

b. ) The extensive off-label use of epoetin and its overutilization requires greater 
scrutiny. 

c. ) Medicare should modify its reimbursement policy to adopt a bundled reim- 
bursement approach. This will, at least in part, remove the incentive for higher 
epoetin use, increase subcutaneous administration of epoetin, and restrain spending 
on ESAs. 


Chairman STARK. Thank you. 

Ms. Robinson. 

STATEMENT OF KRIS ROBINSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND 
CEO, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF KIDNEY PATIENTS, 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 

Ms. ROBINSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
Committee for inviting me here to testify. My name is Kris Robin- 
son and I am the Executive Director and CEO of the American As- 
sociation of Kidney Patients. AAKP is the only national, non-profit 


20 (a. Kaufman JS, Reda DJ, Fye CL, Goldfarb DS, Henderson WG, Kleinman JG, Vaamonde 
CA. Subcutaneous compared with intravenous epoetin in patients receiving hemodialysis. De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs Cooperative Study Group on Erythropoietin in Hemodialysis Pa- 
tients. N Engl J Med. 1998 Aug 27;339(9):578-83. b. Parker KP, Mitch WE, Stivelman JC, 
Macon EJ, Bailey JL, Sands JM. Safety and efficacy of low-dose subcutaneous erythropoietin 
in hemodialysis patients. J Am Soc Nephrol. 1997 Feb;8(2):288— 93. c. Kaufman JS. Subcuta- 
neous erythropoietin therapy: efficacy and economic implications. Am J Kidney Dis. 1998 
Dec;32(6 Suppl 4):S147-51. 

21 Singh AK et al Letter to JAMA. 2007. In press. 
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organization founded and directed by kidney patients for kidney 
patients. Our organization is dedicated to serving the needs and in- 
terests and welfare of all kidney patients and their families. And 
this is the very reason I am here before you today. 

In 1971, our organization’s then Vice President, Shep Glazer, 
made history here in the House Ways and Means Committee Room, 
testifying while he was actually hooked up to a kidney dialysis ma- 
chine and receiving dialysis. Within a year, our government took 
action, passing landmark legislation in 1972 to cover the cost of 
kidney dialysis through Medicare. 

As a kidney transplant recipient myself, I am well aware of the 
human and financial cost of kidney care. Let me begin by stressing 
how important it is to get the dosing of ESA’s right for kidney pa- 
tients. AAKP supports achieving a hemoglobin level of 11 to 12 
grams per deciliter, as indicated by the FDA label for ESAs. We 
view current CMS monitoring policy as somewhat out-of-sync with 
where the FDA is and where the mainstream medical community 
is. 

Although each case is different from a patient perspective, there 
is very little medical reason for a patient to remain at levels above 
13 grams, especially in light of the current literature citing safety 
issues. I myself receive Epogen for anemia, and my doctor would 
not delay before titrating me down from a level of 13. 

AAKP strongly adheres to the principal that a physician and pa- 
tient must be permitted to decide a care plan best suited for that 
patient. Separate Medicare reimbursement for ESAs potentially 
distracts from the doctor/patient decisionmaking relationship. So 
we support bundling Medicare reimbursment for ESAs into the 
overall Medicare reimbursement rate. We believe that bundling the 
payment would not only result in cost savings, but also result in 
more appropriate dosing of ESAs and draw more attention to the 
comprehensive nature of kidney care. 

Let me emphasize that underdosing of ESAs is a danger too. 
Many kidney patients remember the difficult times before the 
ESAs were available, suffering the debilitating fatigue associated 
with anemia. We don’t want to scare patients away from being 
treated with this valuable life-enhancing medication. Nor would we 
want to create a perverse incentive that causes providers to skimp 
on doses of ESAs because they would no longer be receiving sepa- 
rate reimbursement. 

What we need is a Medicare policy that strives for a goldilocks 
solution to ESAs; not too much; not too little; but just right. So we 
believe Congress should 1) establish guidelines regarding the prop- 
er dosage of ESAs, and 2) link reimbursement to meeting those 
guidelines. Let me say just a few words about potential subcuta- 
neous administration. 

We surveyed 3700 patients about “subcut” administration of 
Epoe and found that patients are very willing to do “subcut”. An 
overwhelming majority of patients told us they wouldn’t mind get- 
ting an Epoe shot and even giving themselves the shot. Many of 
these patients are already receiving administration shots because 
of diabetes. 

Mr. Chairman, let me briefly mention three quality recommenda- 
tions and not that I have included others as well in my written 
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statement. First, we strongly support legislation that would extend 
Medicare coverage to patient education services and would allow 
patient education for predialysis patients. The earlier we can start 
educating patients regarding behavior, nutrition and other matters 
in their stages of chronic kidney disease, the fewer health problems 
will result later. 

Second, there is currently no standard for training and certifi- 
cation of technicians in the centers. Some states, like Texas, have 
strong standards they must meet. Other states, like my home state 
of Florida, have none at all. AAKP would like to see standard 
training requirements that at least set a minimum for dialysis 
technician training. 

Finally, some patients choose the option of daily home dialysis, 
which can be administered six times a week for 2 hours a day. Un- 
fortunately, Medicare will cover three dialysis sessions per week. If 
Medicare were to cover more frequent home dialysis, patients 
would have better outcomes and we believe there would be a cost 
savings to the program. Home dialysis patients use one-third less 
hospitalization; one-third less EPO; one-third less hypertension 
medicine, and more of them can stay in the workforce. 

Mr. Chairman, we applaud your leadership over the years on 
these issues that are so important to us as kidney patients. We 
offer ourselves as a resource to you as your Subcommittee works 
on these issues. 

Thank you and I look forward to responding to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Robinson follows:] 

Statement of Kris Robinson, Executive Director and CEO, American 
Association of Kidney Patients, Tampa, Florida 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Camp, and members of the Committee, thank 
you for inviting me before you today to testify. My name is Kris Robinson and I am 
the Executive Director and CEO of the American Association of Kidney Patients 
(AAKP) headquartered in Tampa, Florida. 

AAKP is the only national non-profit organization founded by kidney patients, for 
kidney patients. AAKP serves over one million Americans annually who have either 
lost kidney function (and live with dialysis or transplant) or have chronic kidney 
disease (CKD). Our organization is dedicated to serving the needs, interests, and 
welfare of all kidney patients and their families. 

And this is the very reason I am here before you today. It was 36 years ago, in 
1971, when our organization’s Vice-President, Shep Glazer, made history here in the 
House Ways and Means Committee Room testifying while he was actually hooked 
up to a kidney dialysis machine and receiving dialysis. Within a year our govern- 
ment took action, passing landmark legislation in 1972 to cover the costs of kidney 
dialysis through Medicare. 

Mr. Chairman, we thank you for holding this important hearing because, as you 
know, the government’s policies towards kidney care today have room for improve- 
ment. As a kidney transplant recipient myself, I am well aware of the human and 
financial cost of kidney care. Our nation has the unique opportunity to provide bet- 
ter outcomes for kidney patients — and this can lead to substantial cost savings be- 
cause better outcomes translate into less reliance on the drugs, dialysis, and hos- 
pitalization currently covered by Medicare. 

I want to begin by addressing issues regarding anemia management for kidney 
patients and then also raise several quality improvement recommendations for your 
Subcommittee’s consideration. 

Appropriate Use of ESAs 

Let me first stress how important it is to get the dosing of ESAs (erythropoiesis 
stimulating agents) right for kidney patients. AAKP supports achieving a hemo- 
globin level of 11 to 12 grams per deciliter, as indicated by the FDA label for ESAs. 

We view current CMS monitoring policy as somewhat out of sync with where the 
FDA is and where the mainstream medical community is. Although each case is dif- 
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ferent and there will always be outliers, from a patient perspective there is very lit- 
tle medical reason for a patient to remain at levels above 13 grams, especially in 
light of the current literature citing safety issues. I myself receive epogen for ane- 
mia and my doctor would not delay before titrating me down from a level of 13; nor 
would AAKP’s Medical Advisory Board recommend waiting before doing so. 

Yes, we realize that CMS’ monitoring policy is a payment policy and not a policy 
to set therapeutic targets, but payment policies can often affect decisions regarding 
treatment options. Since we know overdosing can lead to potentially severe out- 
comes, we are concerned the current payment policy could provide incentives for 
overdosing. 

Bundling: 

Because every medical case is unique, AAKP strongly adheres to the principle 
that a physician and patient must be permitted to decide a care plan best suited for 
that patient. Averages and other statistics are fine for certain purposes, but let’s re- 
member that medicine is fundamentally about the treatment of a unique individual. 

In this light, we worry about any policy that clouds the doctor/patient decision- 
making relationship for treatment options. Separate Medicare reimbursement for 
ESAs potentially distracts from the doctor and patient deciding which course to pur- 
sue. That is why we support bundling Medicare reimbursement for ESAs into the 
overall Medicare composite reimbursement rate for ESRD. We believe that bundling 
the payment would not only result in cost savings, but also would result in more 
appropriate dosing of ESAs and draw more attention to the necessarily comprehen- 
sive nature of kidney care. It is important, however, to ensure that any bundling 
structure include risk-adjustment so as not to inadvertently create a disincentive for 
providers to cover the sickest patients. 

ESA Guidelines: 

Having said that, let me emphasize that underdosing of ESAs is a danger too. 
Many kidney patients remember the difficult times before ESAs were available, suf- 
fering the debilitating fatigue and adverse health affects associated with anemia. 
None of us want to return to those days and we do not want to scare patients away 
from being treated with these valuable life-enhancing medicines. We also do not 
want to create a perverse disincentive that causes providers to “skimp on” doses of 
ESAs because they would no longer be receiving separate reimbursement. 

What we need is a Medicare policy that strives for a “Goldilocks” solution on 
ESAs: not too much, not too little, but “just right.” 

We believe, therefore, it would be useful to: 1) establish guidelines regarding the 
proper dosage of ESAs, and 2) link reimbursement to meeting those guidelines. 
AAIQ’ has long supported linking quality of services to payment for those services. 

Subcutaneous Administration of ESAs: 

Before leaving the discussion of ESAs, let me say a few words about potential sub- 
cutaneous administration of ESAs. As you know, one-third less dosage can be used 
in subcutaneous administration versus intravenous administration, resulting in sub- 
stantial cost savings and better outcomes. The Veterans Administration typically 
administers ESAs subcutaneously. 

AAKP surveyed 3,600 patients when the NKE-DOQI guidelines were first re- 
leased. At that time, DOQI stated that patients should receive their EPO 
subcutaneously as opposed to intravenously. We surveyed patients concerning the 
factors they felt doctors should consider when deciding which route (subcutaneous 
or IV) to administer EPO. 

• 93% felt it was “very” or “extremely” important that the doctor make the deci- 
sion based on “how EPO works best for me.” 

• 67% felt that it was "very“ or “extremely” important for doctors to consider the 
patient’s preference with regard to route of administration. 

• 74% wanted to be involved in the decision making process. 

• Patients also were willing to have EPO administered subcutaneously if they felt 
it worked best, was more economical, and they could be trained. 

• Patients overwhelmingly told us they didn’t mind getting a shot — even giving 
themselves a shot — if it would make them feel better. Most of these patients 
are already self-administrating medication due to their diabetes, so one more 
shot doesn’t faze them. 

My point is that our survey of 3,600 patients shows that they would readily accept 
subcutaneous administration of ESAs. As far as I know, ours is the only such survey 
data on this question. 
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Quality Improvement Recommendations 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, AAKP has been intimately involved with how kidney 
care is delivered since the advent of kidney dialysis a generation ago. Based on our 
36 years of experience, we offer the following programmatic recommendations for 
your Subcommittee’s consideration: 

1) Patient Education'. 

AAKP is one of the nation’s leading providers of patient education materials and 
services. Medicare currently does not cover patient education services. We strongly 
support legislation that would extend Medicare coverage to patient education serv- 
ices and would allow patient education for pre-dialysis patients. The earlier we can 
start educating patients regarding behavior, nutrition, and other matters in their 
stages of chronic kidney disease, the fewer health problems will result later. 

2) Standards for Dialysis Technicians'. 

The quality of services varies considerably in dialysis centers across the country. 
There is currently no standard for training and certification of technicians in the 
centers. Some states, like Texas, have strong standards that must be met. Other 
states, like my state of Florida, have none at all. AAKP would like to see standard 
training requirements that at least set a minimum for what training dialysis techni- 
cians should receive. 

3) Coverage for Home Dialysis'. 

Dialysis patients typically receive treatment three times a week for four hours a 
day at a dialysis center. Some patients, however, choose the option of daily home 
dialysis, which can be administered six times a week for two hours a day. Unfortu- 
nately, Medicare only covers three dialysis sessions per week even though more fre- 
quent home dialysis can promote better outcomes and save money. 

Studies show that daily dialysis translates into lower cardiovascular event rates, 
which is the leading cause of death in kidney patients. Patients undergoing daily 
dialysis felt much better, especially noting increased energy, better physical func- 
tioning, clearer thinking, better control of their anemia and reduced symptoms re- 
lated to their kidney disease and the dialysis treatments. 

Daily dialysis can result in savings because: 1) four times as many nurses are 
needed for conventional dialysis as opposed to home dialysis; 2) hospitalization for 
daily dialysis patients is reduced by 34%; 3) weekly EPO dosage is reduced by an 
estimated 41%; and 4) the number of antihypertensive drugs is reduced by 46%. 
Further, patients undergoing home dialysis have a much greater flexibility in their 
schedule and are more likely to stay in the workplace. 

4) Lifetime Coverage for Immunosuppressive Drugs'. 

Medicare coverage for immunosuppressive drugs can expire after 36 months even 
though kidney transplant recipients need to take the drugs for the rest of their 
transplanted lives. Many patients who no longer can afford the costs will stop tak- 
ing the drugs. This leads to graft failures, which cause patients to go back on dialy- 
sis and wait for another transplant. 

Considering that immunosuppressive drug coverage costs approximately $1,000 
per month while dialysis costs $4,000 per month and a transplant costs 100,000, it 
makes fiscal sense to extend Medicare immunosuppressive drug coverage for life. 

5) Extending Medicare Coverage to Stage 4 ofESRD: 

Medicare only covers the fifth (and final) stage of ESRD, but this is clearly not 
in the best interests of the patients. The Renal Physicians Association has stated, 
“Proactive preparation for RRT (Renal Replacement Therapy) is recommended to fa- 
cilitate the transition and reduce the burden of clinical risk factors known to be as- 
sociated with worse outcomes in ESRD patients.” Out of the 28 guidelines the RPA 
recommends in their physician practice guideline manual, 27 include treatment in 
both stage 4 and 6, not just in stage 6. 

A demonstration project would serve to quantify the health and fiscal benefits of 
stage 4 coverage. 

6) Medicare Coverage for Fistulae Before Stage 5 Eligibility: 

The benefits of AV fistular access are already recognized by CMS, who recently 
enacted a “Fistula First” policy geared towards increasing the number of people who 
choose this treatment. AAKP strongly endorses the “Fistula First” policy. Fistulae 
last longer, need less rework, and are associated with lower rates of infections, hos- 
pitalization, and death for Medicare beneficiaries than other types of access. 

However, Medicare coverage does not begin until a patient is at stage 5 of ESRD 
and an AV fistula should be put in months earlier. We believe this is why fistular 
access rates are lower than they should be — substantially lower in the United States 
than in Europe and Japan. Medicare should cover surgical placement of fistulae in 
stage 4. 

7) Medicare Secondary Payer: 
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Lastly, AAKP opposes proposals to make Medicare the secondary payer for ESRD 
services. We believe that the health of patients is enhanced by receiving the com- 
prehensive spectrum of services covered by Medicare. Some proposals would delay 
Medicare coverage for as long as 60 months. Mr. Chairman, 60 months is five years, 
and kidney patients in Stage 5 have an annual mortality rate of 25% and a life ex- 
pectancy of only five years. So making Medicare the secondary payer would mean 
only the healthiest patients even make it to Medicare coverage. Delaying Medicare 
coverage increases cost-sharing for patients, and we believe it would undermine pa- 
tient well-being in many cases. 

Mr. Chairman, we applaud your leadership over the years on these issues so im- 
portant to kidney patients. Our government can vastly improve the quality of care 
for kidney patients while saving money in many areas. Thank you for having me 
here to testify today and we offer ourselves as a resource to you for further informa- 
tion as your Subcommittee works on these issues in the months ahead. 


Chairman STARK. Thank you. 

Dr. Kliger. 

STATEMENT OF ALAN S. KLIGER, M.D., PRESIDENT, RENAL 
PHYSICIANS ASSOCIATION, ROCKVILLE, MARYLAND 

Dr. KLIGER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Member of the 
Committee. My name is Alan Kliger. I’m a kidney specialist and a 
Clinical Professor of Medicine at Yale University School of Medi- 
cine, and I’m chairman of the Department of Medicine at the Hos- 
pital of St. Raphael in New Haven, Connecticut. 

I’m an employee of a not-for-profit hospital, and for the record, 
I’m not in the employ of any drug companies or other commercial 
enterprises. I’m also President of the Renal Physicians Association, 
the professional organization of nephrologists, whose goals are to 
ensure that patients suffering from kidney disease receive the best 
care delivered under the highest standards of medical practice. And 
last, I’m the past president of the Forum of ESRD Networks, a na- 
tional organization of regional networks under contract with CMS 
to promote and oversee quality improvement at dialysis and kidney 
transplant facilities, and to ensure access of care for all patients 
who need dialysis. 

First I’d like to thank you, not only for inviting me to be here, 
but for allowing me to give voice to those whose real world prac- 
tical experience has sometimes been overlooked — the practicing 
nephrologist who cares for kidney disease patients every day. 

Today you’re examining the safety concerns regarding dosing of 
ESAs, variations in utilization and reimbursement. Nephrologists 
have a long record of experience with safe and effective use of these 
agents. Nearly 15 years ago, the kidney community helped to de- 
velop evidenced-based clinical guidelines passed on a systematic re- 
view of the published evidence. I served on the steering Committee 
of the National Kidney Foundation’s DOQI, which was charged 
with developing guidelines for dialysis patient care, including ane- 
mia management. 

I also participated in the then-HCFA-funded development of 16 
clinical performance measures designed to measure what doctors 
actually do, give them feedback, and help them to refine their pa- 
tients in order to do what works best. The dividends we saw from 
that effort were that most nephrologists used to effectively use 
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practice guidelines, and we saw measurable improvements in the 
quality of care. 

In the past year, several new publications on the effect of ESAs 
have drawn everybody’s attention to these safety and efficacy ques- 
tions. Our patients read and hear these stories. Many have asked 
us what these findings mean to them, should it change their treat- 
ment, and should they be concerned? 

We owe it to them to carefully review each new study, critically 
analyze its findings, and based on that analysis, revise guidelines 
to conform with the latest scientific medical knowledge. For exam- 
ple, the latest evidence warns us that kidney failure patients 
should not have high blood counts. 

Dr. Singh’s study showed us that a group of patients with high 
blood counts in general carried a higher risk than patients with 
lower blood counts. The challenge to nephrologists is how to best 
adjust their medicine to achieve these safe and effective blood lev- 
els. Every patient is unique. When it comes to ESA dosing, each 
patient must be considered individually, not in the aggregate. A 
dose of EPO that works in one patient will not necessarily work in 
another. Focusing on dosing levels at the aggregate rather than the 
patient level does not take into consideration the very real issue of 
patient variability. Responses to ESAs may vary from patient to 
patient and even change from one patient — in one patient from one 
time to another. This biologic variation requires individual fine 
tuning to get the best results. 

Also, please understand that guidelines are not rules. They’re in 
place to give doctors and their patients advice on the best practice 
to follow. But since each patient and their response to treatment 
is different, clinical decisions and prescription choices are made one 
patient at a time, based on what options provide that patient with 
the best care and treatment possible. 

Most of the time, that’s what the recommendations suggest. But 
sometimes it’s not. Mr. Chairman, I have a 52-year-old patient I’ll 
call Ted, who has kidney failure. When his blood count is less than 
36 percent, he feels tired and washed out. He has difficulty getting 
up to work in the morning, and experiences chest pain. When EPO 
raises his blood count to 38 percent, he feels like a healthy man 
again. He functions better and feels more productive. In fact, the 
differences are so prominent to him that he tells me what his blood 
counts are before I have a chance to measure them. 

So while the most recent guidelines say I should keep his blood 
count at less than 36 percent, he understands the risks of a higher 
blood count, and he and I both know that what he needs in order 
to function as normally as he can is a higher level. 

Yes, absolutely, doctors must be held accountable for best prac- 
tice. But they must also be allowed to use professional judgment, 
weigh the evidence, consider their patient’s wishes, and then decide 
what’s best one patient at a time. 

I agree there should not be financial incentives to overuse drugs 
like ESAs. I want to underscore the fact that in dialysis units, the 
financial incentives are not given to the doctors. The dialysis own- 
ers have financial arrangements with the drug companies, but the 
doctors who prescribe these medicines receive no such incentives. 
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Mr. Chairman, we know that kidney failure can he delayed or 
prevented. We know that finding and treating high blood pressure 
in its earliest stages, treating diabetes and high cholesterol, getting 
patients to stop smoking, all lead to better kidney health. Nearly 
20 million Americans have some form of kidney disease, but most 
don’t know it. To help identify these individuals and get them into 
treatment as early as possible, some states now require medical 
laboratories to report to doctors on the estimated kidney function 
when routine blood tests are being performed. The earlier the 
intervention, the less chance they will eventually need dialysis or 
a transplant. 

Those are the goals that the RPA endorses and that individual 
nephrologists strive for. As this Subcommittee considers all of the 
evidence surrounding this very complex issue of anemia manage- 
ment, I urge you not to lose sight of one very critical factor in this 
equation; biologic variability makes dosing an individual challenge. 
Each physician’s clinical judgment plays a critical role in achieving 
the highest quality of care for his or her patients. 

I’d like to take this opportunity to recognize and thank Congress- 
man Camp and Congressman Lewis for their leadership in advanc- 
ing the Kidney Care Quality and Education Act championed by the 
Kidney Care Partners, a coalition of kidney partners of which RPA 
is a member. And I’d also like to recognize the commitment over 
the years that you. Chairman Stark, and Congressman McDermott 
have made to improve the health of all kidney patients. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Kliger follows:] 

Statement of Alan S. Kliger, M.D., President, Renal Physicians Association, 

Rockville, Maryland 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. 

My name is Alan Kliger. I am a kidney specialist, a Clinical Professor of Medicine 
at Yale University School of Medicine, and 1 am Chairman of the Department of 
Medicine at the Hospital of St. Raphael in New Haven, Connecticut. 1 am an em- 
ployee of a not-for-profit hospital, and am not in the employ of any pharmaceutical 
manufacturers or other commercial enterprises. 

I am currently President of the Renal Physicians Association (RPA), the profes- 
sional organization of nephrologists whose goals are to ensure optimal care under 
the highest standards of medical practice for patients with renal disease and related 
disorders. RPA acts as the national representative for physicians engaged in the 
study and management of patients with renal disease. In addition, I am the past 
president of the Forum of ESRD Networks, a national organization of regional net- 
works under contract with CMS to promote and oversee quality improvement at di- 
alysis and kidney transplant facilities, and to ensure access to care for all patients 
who need dialysis treatments. 

I want to begin by thanking you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member Camp, first 
for your leadership on an issue that affects the lives of the millions of Americans 
suffering from kidney disease. Secondly, I want to thank you for giving me an oppor- 
tunity to inform this discussion with some perspectives on the issue of anemia man- 
agement that I believe have sometimes been overlooked — those of the front-line phy- 
sicians who are actually treating patients suffering from kidney disease and kidney 
failure. 

This is a complex issue. I know because for more than 15 years RPA has been 
directly involved in helping to develop evidence-based clinical practice guidelines, 
based on systematic reviews of the published evidence. In fact, I served on the steer- 
ing committee of the National Kidney Foundation’s Kidney Disease Outcomes Qual- 
ity Initiative, or KDOQI, which was charged with developing guidelines for dialysis 
patient care, including anemia management. I also participated in the development 
of 16 clinical performance measures designed to measure what doctors actually do, 
give them feedback, and help them refine their practices to reflect what works best. 
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The dividends we saw from that effort included an improvement in the quality of 
care as well as documented evidence of better adherence to practice guidelines. 

Clinical Practice Guidelines and Physician Prescribing Autonomy 

RPA believes that clinical practice guidelines in renal care, like those in other 
medical disciplines, should be evaluated on the basis of the strength of evidence, an 
assessment of harms and benefits, and should benefit from robust physician and 
other multidisciplinary input and review. Guidelines developed with these consider- 
ations in mind can only enhance the delivery of high quality patient care and help 
ensure kidney patient safety. RPA also believes that the current body of literature 
in the area of anemia management fulfills these criteria, and forms a solid founda- 
tion for public policy making efforts such as the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid 
Services (CMS) EPO Monitoring Policy (EMP). Further, it is our opinion that the 
CHOIR and CREATE studies published in the New England Journal of Medicine 
last year, once subjected to the full measure of robust scientific review, will likely 
represent an important addition to this already significant body of literature, and 
should be considered thoughtfully and thoroughly by care providers and policy- 
makers. 

However, it is important to remember that clinical practice guidelines are just 
that: guidelines, not required protocols. Because every patient is unique, when it 
comes to ESA dosing, each patient must be considered individually — not in the ag- 
gregate. Clinical decisions and prescription choices must be made one patient at a 
time — based on what options provide that patient with the best outcomes possible. 

The most important determining factor in the care of the patient, above all, 
should be the physician’s clinical judgment considered in the context of the physi- 
cian-patient relationship. We believe that it is of paramount importance to maintain 
the physician’s autonomy and ability to exercise clinical judgment in prescribing for 
the individual patient. Decisions for the individual may be different than practice 
guidelines advise because of individual clinical evaluation and specific patient 
needs, taking into account a wide range of factors, including the age of the patient 
and the severity of kidney disease. This is a fundamental and well-recognized clin- 
ical principle in medicine, and it is mandatory that it be maintained and protected. 
RPA believes the CMS’ EPO Monitoring Policy accounts for such use of the physi- 
cian’s clinical judgment. 

Variability in ESRD Patient Hemoglobin Levels 

Recent studies warn that kidney failure patients should not have high blood 
counts, noting that a group of patients with high blood counts in general carried 
a higher risk than patients with lower blood counts. But my experience with one 
of my patients shows how patient-centered care sometimes should deviate from 
guideline-advised care. I have a 52-year-old patient who is in kidney failure. When 
his blood count is less than 36 percent, he feels tired and washed out and experi- 
ences chest pain. When EPO raises his blood count to 38 percent, he feels like a 
healthy man; he functions better and feels more productive. The differences are so 
prominent to him that he tells me what his blood count is before I have a chance 
to measure it. For this particular patient, a higher blood count is what he needs 
in order to function normally. My patient knows that the recent studies warn about 
the long-term side effects of these higher blood counts, but he also knows he needs 
these levels to function normally. His choice and mine for enough EPO to maintain 
higher blood counts is the right choice. 

RPA believes that in the recent discourse on national coverage of EPO, the critical 
issue of variability of individual patient response to EPO dose has been understated. 
As we have noted in correspondence to CMS, attempts to assess or quantify indi- 
vidual sensitivities (i.e. responsiveness) to EPO at a narrow level have not been suc- 
cessful. Therefore, there is no single, predictable response to a given dose of EPO, 
a fact that accounts for the wide range in individual responses to treatment. As a 
result, in the aggregate it is physiologically not rational to tailor a normal distribu- 
tion of patient responses to a payment limit: such a paradigm cannot be successful 
in delivering optimal treatment with sophisticated agents to complicated patients. 
Payment limits structured in this fashion place emphasis on the wrong arm of ther- 
apy: emphasis should be placed rather on reducing the number of patients with low 
hematocrits/hemoglobins (>30%/10 gm/dL). At the same time. Medical coverage pol- 
icy should strive to maintain levels in all patients > 11 gm/dL, given the ample data 
disclosing the adverse short and long-term effects to patients with persistent ane- 
mia. Simply put, overemphasis on monitoring patients at the upper end of the range 
should not create problems for patients at the lower end, and RPA believes that the 
current CMS EPO Monitoring Policy strives to avoid such problems in the broad 
Medicare ESRD beneficiary population. 
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Misperceptions Regarding EPO Reimbursement 

Finally, RPA would also like to take this opportunity to dispel some common 
misperceptions regarding reimbursement for erythropoietin. There have been arti- 
cles in both the mainstream and medical trade press implying that nephrologists 
have a financial incentive to prescribe higher doses of erythropoietin to ESRD pa- 
tients. This is simply not true. Nephrologists prescribe EPO based on their clinical 
judgment of what will optimize the individual patient’s hemoglobin level. Moreover, 
it is the dialysis facility that receives reimbursement for EPO prescribed to ESRD 
patients, not the nephrologist. Any inference that the nephrologist will personally 
benefit from prescribing higher doses of EPO, or any drug, to ESRD patients is flat 
wrong. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, RPA supports the use of clinical practice guidelines in the develop- 
ment of protocols enhancing the delivery of high quality patient care, but believes 
they must be considered in the context of the physician’s clinical judgment. RPA be- 
lieves that physician prescribing autonomy must be maintained, and that the varia- 
bility in ESRD patient hemoglobin levels must be taken into account in the develop- 
ment of national coverage policy for EPO. 

As always, RPA stands ready to serve as a resource as the Committee works to 
ensure the best possible health outcomes and quality of life for Medicare bene- 
ficiaries with ESRD. (Check this out) 


Chairman STARK. Thank you. I agree with you, Dr. Kliger, it 
seems quite obvious that the physician should establish a protocol 
for each individual patient, variations. But what about physicians 
who sign standing orders with the two big — with DaVita and 
Fresenius? Is that — do you approve of that? 

Dr. KLIGER. The standing orders, as I understand them, largely 
were established according to the evidence-based guidelines that 
came down from the original KDOQI plan. But I certainly agree 
with you that signing on to something that is set up somehow out- 
side of a physician’s judgment is not appropriate. 

Physicians are responsible for all of the orders they sign. The al- 
gorithms of care that some of the chains have, and in fact some of 
the drug companies have as well, were done according to the rec- 
ommendations of the guidelines and were meant to be an aid to 
physicians in making the best prescriptions. But I surely agree 
with you that in the final analysis, it is the physician who has that 
responsibility. 

Chairman STARK. Dr. Singh, you’ve talked about the differences 
in management practices in two dialysis chains, really what we’re 
talking about this morning. Can you comment on what — how you 
observe these practices and whether — what’s beneficial and what’s 
harmful? 

Dr. SINGH. Chairman Stark, generally what happens in dialysis 
chains is that there are centralized corporate Committees that take 
into account some of the prevailing guidelines as well as some opin- 
ions of their own individual medical directors, as well as corporate 
staff, and formulate guidelines for anemia management. These 
guidelines generally get translated into standing orders, which is 
signed off frequently by the medical director of a dialysis facility 
and then subsequently monitored at many dialysis facilities by an 
anemia nurse. 

Different dialysis chains have different ways to put together 
these guidelines, and these guidelines differ from one chain to the 
other. If you look at the dialysis guidelines with regard to ESAs at 
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DCI, a not-for-profit facility, the company gives medical directors a 
lot of autonomy in deciding what they should he doing in their own 
patients. So, for example, in our DCI unit, we hold EPO at hemo- 
globin levels above 12 grams per deciliter. We do not give EPO. We 
discontinue it at that level or higher. 

In contrast, for example, in the DaVita chain, the corporate 
guidelines say that hemoglobin levels can — certainly should be tar- 
geted between 11 to 12 grams, but that there is only a 10-percent 
reduction in EPO when the hemoglobin level exceeds 13 grams. So 
there is tremendous variability between different chains and what 
is in the standing orders between different chains. 

My own perspective is exactly the same as actually Dr. Kliger’s, 
that dialysis physicians need to be able to individualize the anemia 
management for their patients, because patients are different. And 
I think that there have been some unfortunate consequences of in- 
stituting standing orders and these rather restrictive guidelines 
with respect to anemia in terms of the hemoglobin levels that are 
achieved, and I think in part explains why hemoglobin levels and 
EPO doses at the DaVita units, for example, as shown by Dr. 
Cotter’s research, are much higher than in DCI, which is much 
lower. 

Chairman STARK. Okay. Let me try this. In Southern Cali- 
fornia, Kaiser contracts with Fresenius, okay. Same centers that 
other people walk into that Medicare may be paying for directly. 
But Kaiser has — first of all, it requires "subcutaneous”, and also it 
has their own guidelines in terms of dosage and monitoring. And 
I don’t know that anybody’s ever complained, and I’d ask any of 
you, that theirs is lower quality. As a matter of fact, I suspect it’s 
rather high quality. And they’re saving a couple of grand, two, 
three, four grand per patient per year, with a bundled payment. 

Now, help me there. Why is what Kaiser is doing bad? Dr. 
Kliger? 

Dr. KLIGER. I wouldn’t characterize it as bad. 

Chairman STARK. No, and it saves money. 

Dr. KLIGER. Right. You know, first of all 

Chairman STARK. Okay. But then — now help me. I look at that 
and say, well, why couldn’t we do that? Assuming some very strict 
assumptions. I have a hunch that Kaiser may do its own moni- 
toring. So it has its own quality standards. Maybe they’re the 
same, but they supervise it perhaps more closely than some Medi- 
care intermediary might. Item one. 

Two, they are willing to vary the payments. Now I’m as a — peo- 
ple have talked today about, oh, dear me, if we have bundling, we 
will underserve. We’ll cut the dosage. Well, that hasn’t happened 
in this case, and my guess is we could protect against that, and 
we’d probably get AMGEN’s help in designing a system that would 
guarantee we don’t under-dose. 

You know, it seems to me, the pendulum, we can overdose or 
under-dose, and we can have financial incentives that push us ei- 
ther way, and we shouldn’t. We should let you and you decide 
what’s best and hit for that standard. Now, I’m going to talk to you 
about the guy with the quality of life, because my medical mari- 
juana people would like to enlist your help on this idea of quality 
of life on the same rubric. But — and I understand. As I say, a pa- 
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tient feels good. That’s an important thing, and if the patient un- 
derstands, and I gather you’ve said that he or she does, whatever 
risks might he there, and really clearly understands them, I think 
that’s great. 

If I could get to one other issue that’s come up, the issue of basi- 
cally of minority or non-white patients and the difference in treat- 
ment. Ms. Robinson, your group and the groups — are you rep- 
resentative of the patient population in terms of minority members 
and 

Ms. ROBINSON. We are. We represent over a million patients 
a year with our services and by our own survey of data, we rep- 
resent the population almost identically to the population at large 
in renal disease. 

Chairman STARK. Dr. Singh, in my district in Alameda County, 
I perhaps have a third of my constituents — 40 percent are either 
Asian or Indo-American. I think most of the physicians in my dis- 
trict are Indo-American. But is there, as our first witness today in- 
dicated, for African Americans, are there different general charac- 
teristics among various ethnic or racial groups that you all — be- 
tween Asian or Native Americans or African Americans? Is 
that 

Dr. SINGH. With regards to achieving certain quality param- 
eters such as anemia management of dialysis adequacy or iron 
management, or vitamin D management, these are important com- 
plications of kidney failure, there is no evidence that has made the 
compelling case that we should treat certain races differently than 
others. 

Certainly you could argue that we need to investigate more and 
do studies that explore this issue more robustly. But there’s cer- 
tainly no evidence that I’m aware of with respect to anemia man- 
agement, for example, that African American individuals or indi- 
viduals of Asian origin should be treated differently or to different 
hemoglobin levels than patients who are all white Americans. 

Chairman STARK. Would you agree with that. Dr. Kliger? 

Dr. KLIGER. I surely agree with that. There is one interesting 
study that was published in 2005 looking at the ESA requirements 
for African Americans versus whites was interesting in that among 
the nonsmokers 

Chairman STARK. Yeah. 

Dr. KLIGER. You had alluded to that before. 

Chairman STARK. Yes. 

Dr. KLIGER. This one study suggest that the dose of ESAs re- 
quired to get to the same hemoglobin level was somewhat higher 
in nonsmoking African Americans. 

Chairman STARK. And it seems to me that kind of a study 
would alert both of you physicians to say, if I have a smoking Afri- 
can — can’t talk about a smoking, I at least ought to be monitoring 
the dosage levels very closely, b^ecause this could cause a problem. 
Is that — I mean, that’s the way doctors think, I believe. 

Dr. KLIGER. Sure. Sure. And also alert us that it may be that 
those patients might require somewhat higher doses of ESAs to get 
to the same level. 

Dr. SINGH. Can I just add to that? I think it’s very important 
to emphasize that there are major limitations with observational or 
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retrospective data that emerges with respect to kidney disease pa- 
tients. So, for example, observational data had suggested that high- 
er hemoglobins are beneficial to patients with kidney disease, and 
in fact the randomized control study showed precisely the opposite. 

So I think before we conclude, based on observational data, that 
one group should be treated differently to another group, we really 
do need to try and get it confirmed in randomized control studies, 
and I think this would be a plea for us to actually get more support 
for funding of research that allows us to do these type of investiga- 
tions. 

Chairman STARK. Agreed. Let me ask if you’d like to inquire. 
Mr. Johnson has been waiting patiently. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Kliger, I under- 
stand that fluctuations in hemoglobin are fairly common, and I 
think it’s important that we try to keep that in mind when we 
make changes. In fact. I’ve heard the analogy that adjusting hemo- 
globin levels in patients is from my viewpoint kind of like landing 
on an aircraft carrier at night. It’s tough. 

So you can provide your views as a nephrologist on the difficulty 
of maintaining patients in this range? In addition, what are the sit- 
uations where patients with ESRD could still experience temporary 
excursions above 12? 

Dr. KLIGER. Well, there’s always going to be, because of the bio- 
logic variation in response to the ESAs, there will always be a dis- 
tribution of blood counts, given the same overall approach to ther- 
apy. So that trying to maintain all patients, for example, in the 
very narrow range between say 11 and 12 grams percent, would 
really prove to be very difficult or perhaps even impossible. So that 
the truth is that any policy that you make that will tend to stop 
the upper end dangers will also shift the curve toward the left and 
undergo the possibility of more patients with the lower blood pan- 
els, with the lower hemoglobin levels. 

Because of that variability, we really have to be critical in watch- 
ing the responses, monitoring the responses of our patients and 
acting accordingly. Dr. Singh, of course, is right. In fact, as Kris 
was, that when patients get into those upper levels that reducing 
the does is important, but the response to that reduction varies. 
Some patients stay for a longer time at higher levels. Some fold 
very quickly. It’s that variability that’s really at the heart of the 
patient-doctor decisions about the best care. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you. Ms. Robinson, I think it’s important 
to focus on ways to improve the quality of care, as I’m sure you do, 
and there’s been a ton of studies on — that suggest more frequent 
dialysis, which is often provided in the patient’s own home, might 
significantly reduce the need for EPO and other medications. 

Can you tell us how often home dialysis is used by dialysis pa- 
tients and what are the benefits for the patient and what can we 
do to increase the utilization by Medicare? 

Ms. ROBINSON. It’s a very small population who are currently 
dialyzing at home, whether that’s home hemodialysis or 

Mr. JOHNSON. What kind of percentage would you guess? 

Ms. ROBINSON. Probably less than 10 percent, including peri- 
toneal dialysis. But there are a lot of benefits. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But it’s a fairly recent thing, too? 
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Ms. ROBINSON. It is. Absolutely. The home daily hemodialysis 
is really quite recent. And what patients are finding is not only are 
their outcomes better, but they’re feeling better. They’re able to 
be — continue with their work. They’re able to be active in their 
community. And one of the best things is they can dialyze on a 
schedule that is good for them, whether it be when they come home 
in the evening. 

So they really do have much better outcomes, and they’re in the 
hospital less, and they use less medication, and they cost less 
money because they don’t use the nursing population as much. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Okay. So you’re an advocate of that? 

Ms. ROBINSON. I’m a huge advocate, correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON. So am I. So am I. 

Ms. ROBINSON. Thank you. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Dr. Singh, in your testimony last December be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee, you talked about bundling, 
and there’s been a good deal of discussion on that today. The dif- 
ficulties of establishing the proper case mix to account for certain 
patient variability parameters. Have you considered how the case 
mix adjust a bundled payment to avoid unintended consequences 
for small providers and patients? 

Dr. SINGH. Thank you. I continue to believe that there needs to 
be adjustment according to risk and geography for — in designing a 
system, a bundled system of payment, because I agree with you 
that we should not place at risk providers who provide care for pa- 
tients in remote areas, rural areas, or in inner city indigent areas 
where it may or may not be easy to treat these patients. 

But I do believe that one can achieve that. One can accomplish 
that by modeling current CMS data. And I was interested to hear 
Ms. Norwalk talking about this, that they have in fact developed 
regression models which adjust for a number of these factors to try 
and accomplish this. 

I think that the best way to do it is to actually implement a sys- 
tem, because there are certain limitations with doing demonstra- 
tion projects. Because these demonstration projects select different 
regions or tend to select different regions, I think that one needs 
to implement a system, one needs to have an open mind about 
what that — about adjusting that system to handle some of the 
issues that come out of it. 

But I do think that a key aspect of that will be to adjust for fac- 
tors such as case mix, geography, so that you don’t put certain peo- 
ple out of business because they happen to provide care in an area 
where it may not be feasible to otherwise provide care. And I do 
believe a system can be designed to accomplish that, and I be- 
lieve — and I was very pleased to hear that in fact CMS appears to 
have accomplished that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Camp? 

Mr. CAMP. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you all for 
your testimony and for being here today. Dr. Kliger, does Medicare 
currently address either education or prevention programs for pa- 
tients with chronic kidney disease? And how should we modify ex- 
isting programs to ensure that patients receive the best care pos- 
sible? 
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Dr. KLIGER. It’s a great question. We surely don’t have suffi- 
cient funding for education programs. With so many Americans 
with kidney failure, most of whom don’t even know that they have 
it yet, we clearly need to invest more of our resources at getting 
at the roots of renal disease early. Educating people into knowing 
what their number is, knowing what their estimated kidney func- 
tion is. Knowing whether they have high blood pressure, knowing 
whether they have diabetes, that they’re getting appropriate treat- 
ment for each. 

And then for those people who have chronic kidney disease and 
approach the need for dialysis, critically important is the education 
about patient-centered choices, the choices that they have about 
modes of treatment, including home dialysis, home peritoneal di- 
alysis, hemodialysis, kidney transplantation. 

So I surely think that we need to do more and that CMS should 
do more to support those. 

Mr. CAMP. We heard Mr. Johnson mention the CMS published 
proposed national coverage decision for the administration of ESAs 
in regard to hemoglobin and hematocrit levels for cancer patients 
with anemia. But you state in your testimony that it’s paramount 
to maintain the physicians’s autonomy and ability to exercise clin- 
ical judgment in prescribing for the individual patient. 

And from your experience, have you found that dialysis facilities 
disregard physician ESA recommendations on dosing, or do they in- 
sert their own judgment in those areas? 

Dr. KLIGER. Both physicians and facilities I believe are guided 
by the evidence-based guidelines that have been published that use 
the best evidence that we have to come up with algorithms of care. 
It’s not a matter of done independent of neither group, neither phy- 
sicians nor facilities make up their own minds or should be making 
up their own minds about that, but rather be utilizing those evi- 
dence-based guidelines. 

As new evidence comes along, like Dr. Singh’s study, those evi- 
dence-based guidelines need to be revised, considered but continue 
to be the main source of the authority for both facilities and physi- 
cians to be making those best decisions. 

Mr. CAMP. And, Ms. Robinson, do you have any comment on the 
new CMS guidelines? 

Ms. ROBINSON. For ESA dosing? 

Mr. CAMP. Yes, for ESA dosing. 

Ms. ROBINSON. We feel very strongly that they should coincide 
with the FDA guidelines for ESA dosing. That’s extremely impor- 
tant to us. We don’t want to see patients under-dosed or overdosed, 
but we do want to see them in the 11 to 12 range, understanding 
that there is variability and sometimes they’ll go over. 

Mr. CAMP. Well, aren’t those different approaches, one is a pay- 
ment guideline and one is a treatment guideline? Do you see those 
as — you don’t see those as different approaches? 

Ms. ROBINSON. Not necessarily, because if there’s the oppor- 
tunity to pay at a higher level, then you want to ensure that the 
physician is still dosing with regard to the FDA guidelines. So, 
that, you know, based on the payment policy, you’d still want to 
make sure that the physician isn’t dosing above 13 for several 
months. 
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Mr. CAMP. Well, given the testimony we heard earlier, it may 
take several months to come down to that level. And so, therefore, 
the reimbursement rate is a bit higher, at least in their advisory 
panel. Either Dr. Singh or Dr. Kliger, do you want to comment on 
that? 

Dr. SINGH. I think that it is true that it does — that you cannot 
immediately see a response when you adjust the dose of ESAs, but 
I think it’s remarkable that there are still a fairly reasonable num- 
ber of patients that have persistently elevated hemoglobin levels, 
and that this number seems to have grown since the Medicare re- 
imbursement guidelines were changed in April 2006. 

So I think that if the intent of the Medicare reimbursement 
guidelines was to reduce people who had hemoglobin levels persist- 
ently above 13, that hasn’t worked, because Ms. Norwalk herself in 
testimony today indicated that the percentage has actually in- 
creased somewhat. And in fact, in DCFs, our own data which we’ve 
looked at, the amount has — you know, the proportion has gone up 
since these guidelines were introduced. 

Mr. CAMP. Yes. And, Dr. Kliger, if you could comment. But it 
does seem to me that everything we’ve heard in terms of medicine 
is about individualizing medicine in the future, and if we have a 
national standard at a certain level, what does that do to the indi- 
vidual patient? But Dr. Kliger, I’d like to hear your comments. 

Dr. KLIGER. Well, Congressman, I think that your point is very 
well taken. That is that we clearly need to have targets of therapy, 
good clinical guideline targets. But the payment policy needs to 
take into consideration that variation, that targets are not hit as 
a bullseye. Targets are hit in a wider range, and the payment pol- 
icy needs to be there to encourage the appropriate use and prevent 
the harmful effects of the medicine, but nonetheless recognize that 
variability. 

Mr. CAMP. All right. Thank you. I see my time has expired. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. I just wanted to make sure that I emphasize 
that Ms. Robinson, your group supports the use of "subcutaneous” 
administration? 

Ms. ROBINSON. Yes we do. 

Chairman STARK. There may be cases when that’s not called for 
by the physician. 

Ms. ROBINSON. Right. 

Chairman STARK. But in general, you don’t have an objection? 

Ms. ROBINSON. We do. When we surveyed patients, they were 
willing to do it, overwhelmingly willing to do “subcut”. If they un- 
derstood from their physician in a discussion why it was more ef- 
fective, which it is, why it might be cost efficient and how they’ll 
have better outcomes overall. So, yes. 

Chairman STARK. And you support bundled payments but also 
strong review of — to ensure quality if we are involved? 

Ms. ROBINSON. Absolutely. And also to ensure that patients 
aren’t discriminated against by facilities because they may be sick- 
er patients. 

Chairman STARK. Okay. If I can digress for a minute. Dr. 
Kliger, you had suggested that we want to educate and be alert to 
the causes of kidney problems. Do you think — and Dr. Singh can — 
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that those of us who are on various cholesterol-lowering medicine 
are reasonably alerted to the fact that in some cases, that could 
cause kidney problems? Do you think in general that we are — those 
of us who are trying to keep our cholesterol down using these 
drugs, knowing that in some cases they can cause kidney problems. 
Is there enough information abroad in the land? 

Dr. SINGH. I think certainly one of the issues that we do rely 
on is the FDA to try and alert us, because they have a very — a 
good system of — a Medwatch system that allows us — the FDA to 
monitor side effects after post-marketing of a drug. And there were 
reports that in fact there was some concerns with regards to cer- 
tain statin or a certain statin agent that might be associated with 
increased risk. However, I feel that the systems that we have in 
place currently are good at at least detecting these issues. 

I think the much more challenging issue is, once you detect this, 
what does the FDA do about it? And I think that that’s something 
that has been addressed most recently by the Institute of Medicine. 
That’s something that I think the Congress is also considering 
whether to empower the FDA to deal with this in different ways. 

I think that’s even germane to the ESA issue. The first study on 
ESA safety was published in 1998 in the New England Journal, 
showing increased risk in dialysis patients, and we are 9 years 
later, and we’re debating this issue when the first study showing 
increased risk was over, you know, was 9 years ago. So I do think 
that, you know, post-marketing surveillance is important, whether 
it’s important for statins, as you suggest, or it’s important for 
ESAs. And I think we should rely on Federal agencies such as the 
FDA adequately empowered to work on our behalf to make sure 
that patients are kept safe. 

Chairman STARK. Are you comfortable with that. Dr. Kliger? 

Dr. KLIGER. Yeah, I surely agree. I guess one of the things that 
it points out is really how complex this is. Because what you have 
is confounding of people with heart disease, high cholesterol, those 
other things, all of which predispose to kidney disease and kidney 
failure. And understanding and sorting out what is a side effect of 
a medicine or a result of the complex medical conditions can be 
very difficult. 

Chairman STARK. Okay. Let me digress one more time while I 
have two nephrologists here. You both are familiar with AIDS 
treatment, right? We had some testimony not so long ago that in 
the Part D program, some of the providers, the benefit providers, 
are in effect discriminating against the anti-retroviral drugs, and 
either they’re raising the price or not being too excited about en- 
rolling patients with AIDS. 

Should we not, in your opinion, in any of our pharmaceutical pro- 
grams, make sure that these anti-retroviral drugs are available to 
AIDS patients? Is there any reason we shouldn’t? 

Dr. KLIGER. Yes, sir. I agree with you. 

Chairman STARK. Okay. 

Dr. SINGH. I agree with you. 

Chairman STARK. One more. And you may not agree to this one. 
Are we close, and could you make a case, and if there’s any re- 
search, let me know, that perhaps we ought to treat HIV in terms 
of how we pay for it the same way we do end-stage renal disease? 
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Dr. KLIGER. You’re not going to get an easy answer from me. 
I’d have to think about it, what you mean by that and how 

Chairman STARK. Well, it’s a disabling disease. It’s the only, if 
you will, socialized medicine that we have in this country. End- 
stage renal disease, young, old, the government pays for it, right? 
I mean, there’s a little bit of private insurance at the beginning, 
but basically, it’s the only thing I know of that we pay for univer- 
sally. 

Should — can you make a case that it would be good both social 
and economic, and/or economic policy? And you may not know. I’d 
love to hear your opinion, that we ought to include HIV patients 
and treat them in the same way? Not necessarily under the ESRD, 
but that if you’ve got it, your insurance may cover it for a year or 
two and then we pay for it in a Federally funded program? 

Dr. SINGH. Chairman Stark, I would suggest to you that in fact 
the Federal support for the ESRD program is really a beacon of 
what can and should be considered for a number of conditions 
where groups of patients are affected. I think that it’s been an ab- 
solutely huge success that the government has paid for dialysis and 
related services in patients, and I think that it just shows that it 
can be done. And I think if you are arguing that HIV is a condition, 
like many other conditions, chronic diseases, where it’s very dif- 
ficult to get support from either private insurers or to get help if 
you’re uninsured. And I do think that the Federal Government has 
an example in ESRD where it can be done, and it can be done suc- 
cessful, you know, not withstanding tweaking that needs to be 
done, of course. 

But it’s been a hugely successful program in terms of its achieve- 
ment of quality, where I think — tell me a program where the gov- 
ernment pays for it and there’s people, you know, there are quality 
measures and there’s attempts by large numbers of doctors and 
providers to try and achieve quality parameters in patients. I think 
it’s just an inspiring example of what can be done. 

Dr. KLIGER. Well, actually, you know, as a physician. I’d love 
to see HIV underwritten and supported for all. I’d like to see diabe- 
tes underwritten and supported for all. I’d like to see hypertension 
underwritten and supported for all. So the truth is, of course, as 
an advocate of my patients, I tell you guys here on Capitol Hill, 
you bet. That’s what I’d want. But, obviously, the practical question 
then is where do you really draw the line and how do you know 
how to best invest the limited resources that we have? 

Chairman STARK. Thank you. Thank you very much. If there 
are no further comments or questions, I want to again thank the 
panel for their participation and patience. You’ve been very helpful. 
And the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:05 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Submissions for the record] 

Statement of Amgen 

Amgen is pleased to submit this written testimony for the record with regard to 
the use of Erythropoiesis-Stimulating Agents (ESAs) in Medicare beneficiaries with 
End-Stage Renal Disease (ESRD). 

Amgen has pioneered the development of innovative medicines — ESAs — that safe- 
ly and effectively treat anemia when used according to the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration (FDAl-approved prescribing information. EPOGEN® (Epoetin alfa) is 
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an ESA developed by Amgen scientists using recombinant DNA technology which 
has the same biological effects as naturally occurring erythropoietin. Nearly every 
patient with ESRD does not produce adequate amounts of erythropoietin, and con- 
sequently suffers from anemia (lack of red hlood cells). EPOGEN® has been shown 
to increase hemoglobin levels (amount of red blood cells) and reduce the need for 
red blood cell transfusions; indeed the development of EPOGEN® as a therapeutic 
has been hailed as one of the major breakthroughs in treatment for dialysis pa- 
tients. 

Over recent months, new clinical trials published in November 2006 have raised 
important questions regarding the safe and appropriate use of ESAs in patients 
with kidney disease. These questions primarily arose from two studies conducted in 
non-dialysis patients with kidney disease, ^ and were also influenced by an earlier 
study, the Normal Hematocrit Cardiac Trial (NHCT) published in 1998, that was 
conducted in hemodialysis patients with pre-existing chronic heart failure or 
ischemic heart disease.^ 

It is important to note that all three of these studies evaluated ESAs when used 
to target hemoglobin levels that are higher than those recommended in the FDA- 
approved product labels. 

Additionally, several recent oncology studies highlighted important potential safe- 
ty risks of ESAs when used in off-label and experimental conditions — related to the 
potential for tumor progression and decreased survival. These issues are not directly 
relevant to dialysis patients who receive ESAs as physiologic replacement therapy, 
a very different situation that in cancer patients receiving cytotoxic chemotherapy. 

On March 9, 2007, the FDA and Amgen announced that a black box safety warn- 
ing was being added to all ESA labels, including new guidance for dosing and ad- 
ministration. Amgen immediately sent letters to all prescribing physicians and di- 
rected our professional staff to communicate these changes in full to prescribers. 
Amgen also sent letters to all physician prescribers in November 2006 commu- 
nicating the results of two recent studies in non-dialysis patients with kidney dis- 
ease. 

These important safety issues will be discussed at a joint meeting of the FDA Car- 
diovascular and Renal Drug Advisory Committee and the Drug Safety Advisory 
Committee in September. 

Amgen is committed to ensuring that our ESA medications are used in the most 
safe and effective manner. Amgen takes the recent questions that have arisen based 
on the results of the clinical trials conducted in patients with kidney disease not 
on dialysis targeting hemoglobin levels above 13 g/dL very seriously, and has under- 
taken a thorough review of all available clinical evidence. We appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to comment on these important questions about the safe and appropriate uti- 
lization of ESAs in ESRD in this written testimony. 

THE BENEFITS OF EPOGEN® AND ANEMIA THERAPY IN ESRD 

EPOGEN® has revolutionized the treatment of anemia in dialysis patients, while 
virtually eliminating the need for red blood transfusions that compromise the poten- 
tial for subsequent successful kidney transplantation. 

Anemia affects approximately 9 out of every 10 dialysis patients, and is a con- 
sequence of reduced production of the hormone erythropoietin by the kidney. ESRD 
patients with anemia can suffer from fatigue and weakness. Dialysis patients with 
anemia are at significantly higher risk for cardiovascular events, such as heart at- 
tack or stroke, and are more likely to die than dialysis patients without anemia. 
Anemia, defined as a hemoglobin concentration below 11 g/dL, is associated with in- 
creased risk of hospitalization and death. As a result of this increased risk for hos- 
pitalization, Medicare beneficiaries with hemoglobin concentrations less than 11 g/ 
dL incur higher costs and healthcare utilization: Collins et al demonstrated that 
Medicare member-per-month expenditures for patients with hematocrit values 30% 
to > 33% (hemoglobin 10 to > 11 g/dL) were 10.6% higher than for patients with 
hematocrit values 33% to > 36% (hemoglobin 11 to > 12 g/dL).^ 


1 Singh AK, Szczech L, Tang KL, et al. Correction of anemia with epoetin alfa in chronic kid- 
ney disease. N Engl J Med. i?006;355:2085— 98; Driieke TB, Locatelli F, Clyne N, et al, for the 
CREATE Investigators. Normalization of hemoglobin level in patients with chronic kidney dis- 
ease and anemia. N Engl J Med. 2006;355:2071— 84. 

^Besarab A, Bolton WK, Browne JK, et al. The effects of normal as compared with low hem- 
atocrit values in patients with cardiac disease who are receiving hemodialysis and epoetin. N 
Engl J Med. 1998;339(9):584-90. 

3 Collins AJ, Li S, St Peter W, et al. Death, hospitalization, and economic associations among 
incident hemodialysis patients with hematocrit values of 36 to 39%. J Am Soc Nephrol. 
2001;12(ll):2465-73. 
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Before the availability of EPOGEN® more than a decade and a half ago, physi- 
cians had few options for treating anemia in dialysis patients, and had to rely on 
blood transfusions. Unfortunately, blood transfusions put patients at risk for com- 
plications such as blood-borne infections, iron overload, and antibody responses that 
limit the chances for a successful kidney transplant. 

EPOGEN®, a genetically engineered form of erythropoietin, has the same biologi- 
cal effect as naturally occurring erythropoietin. EPOGEN® dramatically reduces the 
need for red blood cell transfusions. In the EPOGEN® registrational clinical trials 
that targeted hematocrit levels between 32% and 38% (hemoglobin 10.7 to 12.7 g/ 
dL), the percentage of patients requiring red blood cell transfusions was reduced 
from 55% at study inception to 0%-4% following 13-24 weeks of therapy."* When 
used as directed by the FDA-approved package insert, EPOGEN® has been shown 
to be safe and effective in multiple clinical trials, and has over a decade and half 
of safety monitoring in real-world use in almost 1.4 million dialysis patients for a 
total exposure of approximately 3.8 million patient-years. 

PATIENT SAFETY AND QUALITY OF CARE ISSUES RAISED BY THE 
COMMITTEE 

The nephrology community consensus is that a hemoglobin target range of 11 to 
12 g/dL minimizes risk and maximizes benefit in ESRD patients, but due to the se- 
verity of additional disease burden and inherent natural hemoglobin variability, di- 
alysis patients are difficult to consistently maintain within this relatively narrow 
hemoglobin range. 

Recently, the National Kidney Foundation’s Kidney Disease Outcomes Quality 
Initiative (NKF-KDOQI™) Anemia Working Group reviewed all of the published 
clinical trial data to date. This analysis included the two recent trials and the one 
older trial that have raised these safety issues. They examined clinical outcomes as- 
sociated with higher or lower hemoglobin targets including the NHCT in hemo- 
dialysis patients with chronic heart failure or ischemic heart disease, the Correction 
of Hemoglobin and Outcomes in Renal Insufficiency (CHOIR) study, and the Cardio- 
vascular Risk Reduction by Early Anemia Treatment with Epoetin Beta (CREATE) 
study. Based on this review, the NKF-KDOQI™ Anemia Work Group recommended 
that physicians target a hemoglobin in the range of 11 to 12 g/dL, and also stipu- 
lated that the target not be above 13 g/dL.® 

It is important to recognize that dialysis patients are seriously ill. Seventy percent 
of patients are on dialysis as a result of diabetes and hypertension.® These two con- 
ditions are also risk factors for cardiovascular disease. Cardiovascular complications 
are endemic in dialysis patients, and account for the high rate of morbidity and 
mortality in this fragile population."^ In addition, inter-current events such as hos- 
pitalization and infection often lead to frequent episodes of inflammation, a condi- 
tion which can dramatically decrease an individual patient’s responsiveness to 
ESAs. 

Because of the general poor health status of a typical dialysis patient and the nat- 
ural variability in patient hemoglobin levels, it is difficult to consistently maintain 
hemoglobin within a narrow band such as between 11 and 12 g/dL.® Consequently, 
physicians write anemia management protocols to target a specific hemoglobin range 
with the intent of maximizing the number of patients with achieved hemoglobin con- 
centrations within this targeted range. However, due to hemoglobin variability, pa- 
tients targeted to a specific hemoglobin range will at various times have achieved 
hemoglobin concentrations that are above and below the target at various times. 

Worse patient outcomes such as cardiovascular events or death have been consist- 
ently shown to be associated with hemoglobin levels below 11 g/dL compared with 
temporary excursions above 12 g/dL. 

It is well documented in both domestic and international studies that hemoglobin 
levels of less than 11 g/dL in dialysis patients are associated with increased hos- 
pitalization, healthcare expenditure, and mortality.® 


Amgen data on file. 

® National Kidney Foundation-Kidney Disease Outcomes Quality Initiative (NKF- KDOQD^). 
KDOQI clinical practice guideline and clinical practice recommendations for anemia in chronic 
kidney disease: 2007 update of haemoglobin. (Draft under review). 

® USRDS Annual Data Report 2006. 

"^Sarnak MJ. Cardiovascular complications in chronic kidney disease. Am J Kidney Dis. 
41(S5):S11-S17. 

®Fishhane S and Berns JS. Hemoglohin cycling in hemodialysis patients treated with recom- 
binant human erythropoietin. Kidney Intt. 2005;68(3):1337-43. 

® Wolfe RA, Hulhert-Shearon TE, Ashhy VB, et al. Improvements in dialysis patient mortality 
are associated with improvements in urea reduction ratio and hematocrit, 1999 to 2002. Am J 

Continued 
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In a recent study using United States Renal Data System (USRDS) data, Gilbert- 
son et al demonstrated that patients with hemoglobin concentrations below 11 g/dL 
have the greatest risk for adverse clinical outcomes, and even transiently low hemo- 
globin concentrations are associated with worse outcomes than transiently high or 
persistently high hemoglobin concentrations above 12.5 g/dL.i° Thus, these tem- 
porary high excursions must not be confused with the risks observed with targeting 
patient hemoglobin levels greater than 13 g/dL as was done in both the NHCT study 
in dialysis patients and the CREATE and CHOIR studies in nondialysis patients 
with kidney disease. 

As a result of the numerous analyses demonstrating that achievement of hemo- 
globin levels below 11 g/dL is associated with adverse clinical outcomes, physicians 
strive to achieve maximum benefit by decreasing the percentage of patients with he- 
moglobin levels less than 11 g/dL at any time. Furthermore, CMS has independently 
established the percentage of patients with hemoglobin levels above 11 g/dL as a 
Clinical Performance Measure (CPM) for all dialysis clinics, and publishes this data 
on its website. Finally, the community and CMS recognize that when striving to 
achieve hemoglobin levels above 11 g/dL, hemoglobin concentrations fluctuate and 
often exceed the upper bound of the target range, temporarily. 

The majority of patients are not being maintained at hemoglobin levels above 12 
g/dL. 

As discussed above, dialysis patients exhibit extensive variability in hemoglobin 
levels. ESAs are titratable drugs and ESA doses are adjusted in response to changes 
in patient hemoglobin concentrations over time in dynamic fashion. Targeting a he- 
moglobin in a dialysis patient is not like setting the cruise control in your car; it 
involves constant monitoring and ESA dose adjustments when hemoglobin values 
fall out of range. A number of studies in dialysis patients have provided a cross- 
sectional, or “snapshot”, view of hemoglobin concentrations for the entire dialysis 
population showing that at a single point in time, 50% of patients may have hemo- 
globin levels above 12 g/dL. However, because the majority of these hemoglobin con- 
centrations above 12 g/dL are only transient, this snapshot view of the data does 
not accurately describe the natural fluctuations in patient hemoglobin levels over 
time, nor does it capture the consistent pattern of physician-directed ESA dose ad- 
justment in response to out of target hemoglobin levels. The majority of physicians 
seek to achieve hemoglobin levels of greater than 11 g/dL and less than or equal 
to 12 g/dL. 

Due to hemoglobin variability, 90% of patients have hemoglobin levels that move 
from within the recommended targeted hemoglobin range (11 to 12 g/dL) to above 
or below the targeted range over time when the data are looked at longitudinally 
instead of cross-sectionally. This is the difference between a “snapshot” (cross-sec- 
tional point in time) versus a “movie” (longitudinal view over timel.^i This critically 
differentiating concept was illustrated by Ebben et al in an analysis examining 
152,846 patients over a 6 month period in 2003. The study found that only 2.0% 
of patients had hemoglobin levels that were persistently maintained at greater than 
12.5 g/dL for a six month period, but 68.4% of patients had hemoglobin levels that 
were above 12.5 g/dL at least once during the same timeframe. Similarly, Amgen 
has analyzed data and found that 83% of hemoglobin excursions above 12 g/dL re- 
turn back below 12g/dL within 3 months.^^ 

When hemoglobin levels exceed the upper bound, physicians adjust ESA doses 
downward, with the objective of returning hemoglobin levels to within target. 


Kidney Dis. 2005 Jan;45(l):127-35; Locatelli F, Pisoni RL, Combe C, et al. Anemia in 
haemodialysis patients of five European countries: association with morbidity and mortality in 
the Dialysis Outcomes and Practice Patterns Study (DOPPS) Nephrol Dial Transplant. 2004 
Jan;19(l):121— 32; Volkova N and Arah L. Evidence-based systematic literature review of hemo- 
globin/hematocrit and all-cause mortality in dialysis patients. Am J Kidney Dis. 2006 
Jan;47(l):24— 36; Collins AJ, Li S, St Peter W, et al. Death, hospitalization, and economic asso- 
ciations among incident hemodialysis patients with hematocrit values of 36 to 39%. J Am Soc 
Nephrol. 2001;12(ll):2465-73. 

i*’ Gilbertson D, Ebben J, Bradbury B, et al. The effect of hemoglobin variability & trends on 
mortality. American Society of Nephrology 39th Annual Scientific Meeting. San Diego, CA. No- 
vember 14-19, 2006. Poster SA PO032. 

Ebben JP, Gilbertson DT, Foley RN, et al. Hemoglobin level variability: Associations with 
comorbidity, intercurrent events, and hospitalizations. Clin J Am Soc Nephrol. 2006;1:1205— 10; 
Rubin RJ and Mendelson DN. Translating guidelines into policy. Clin J Am Soc Nephrol. 
2007;2:209-10. 

Ebben JP, Gilbertson DT, Foley RN, et al. Hemoglobin level variability: Associations with 
comorbidity, intercurrent events, and hospitalizations. Clin J Am Soc Nephrol. 2006;1:1205— 10. 

12 Amgen data on file. 
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An important finding is that the tendency to decrease ESA doses in response to 
hemoglobin levels being above 12 g/dL has increased as a result of recent ESA label 
changes and the CMS Erjdhropoietin Monitoring Policy (EMP). 

As of April 2007, 81% of hemoglobin excursions above 13 g/dL are followed by a 
dose reduction within 30 days compared to 72% in November 2005 when the EMP 
was announced. Data also demonstrate more ESA dose reductions occur following 
hemoglobin excursions between 12 g/dL and 13 g/dL since the ESA label change was 
communicated in March 2007. In April 2007, 49% of hemoglobin excursions between 
12 g/dL and 13 g/dL are followed by an ESA dose reduction within 30 days, as com- 
pared with 37% in January of 2007. In addition, in some instances physicians imple- 
ment a dose reduction after 30 days. There is a corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of patients with hemoglobin levels in the 11 to 12 g/dL range, and the percent- 
age of patients with hemoglobin levels above 13 g/dL has declined from 26% in Jan- 
uary of 2007 to 23.6% in April of 2007.1“* 

Surveillance data from U.S. dialysis patients does not suggest evidence of in- 
creased mortality when ESAs are a routine component of care for dialysis patients. 

Surveillance of nearly 100% of the U.S. ESRD population via the USRDS shows 
that mortality rates have declined since the introduction of EPOGEN® (approxi- 
mately 250 per 1,000 patient years at risk in 1989 versus 220 in 2004), coincident 
with the rise in population hemoglobin levels. While not proof of causality, these 
data do not suggest evidence of increased mortality when ESAs are a routine compo- 
nent of care for this very fragile dialysis patient population.*® 

These associations from the entire population level data appear to be at odds with 
correlations of individual patient data. One publication has suggested that patients 
receiving higher ESA doses are more likely to die, and has suggested that the high 
ESA doses cause these adverse events.*® Similar correlations can be found between 
doctor visits and hospitalizations and death: the more one visits a doctor or is hos- 
pitalized, the greater the likelihood of death. It does not follow, however, that doc- 
tors and hospitals cause death. On the contrary, it is common sense that those indi- 
viduals who require physician and in-patient care are more likely to die than those 
who do not require medical attention. 

This paradox is called “confounding-by-indication”, and it occurs when there is an 
underl 3 dng factor (i.e., being ill) that is associated with two parallel outcomes (hos- 
pitalization and mortality). Those parallel outcomes will then also be correlated: 
both hospitalization and mortality rates increase with more seriously ill patients. A 
similar effect can be seen in the association between ESA dose and mortality. Dialy- 
sis patients who are relatively more ill have lower hemoglobin levels and may be 
relatively less responsive to ESAs, and thus physicians prescribe higher ESA doses 
in the attempt to achieve target hemoglobin levels. However, these relatively more 
ill dialysis patients are simultaneously more likely to die in addition to receiving 
higher ESA doses. This does not provide conclusive evidence that higher ESA doses 
cause increased mortality. 

Fortunately, specific analytical methods have been developed to address the epide- 
miological problem of confounding-by-indication. They adjust for the degree of un- 
derlying illness in the population. When these appropriate techniques are applied 
to dialysis patients, they do not reveal an association between higher ESA doses and 
increased mortality. In fact, these adjusted analyses demonstrate that the achieved 
hemoglobin is a stronger predictor of better or worse outcome than is the ESA dose 
administered. 

While there does not appear to be a causal relationship between ESA dose and 
mortality, Amgen recognizes that there remain unanswered questions regarding he- 
moglobin and ESA dose, especially in patients who require high doses of ESAs to 
achieve modest increases in hemoglobin (i.e., hyporesponsive patients). Amgen is 
evaluating ESA therapy in hyporesponsive patients based on all available data and 
is updating the FDA in an ongoing manner regarding the insights and findings. We 
are also informing CMS and the renal community on our findings. 

PAYMENT POLICY ISSUES RAISED BY THE COMMITTEE 

ESA doses have increased in the U.S. in concert with substantial improvements 
in the quality of care, growth in the ESRD population, increased comorbidity bur- 
den, and increased racial disparities in ESRD — not due to inappropriate physician 
utilization or financial incentives. 


** Amgen data on file. 

*® USRDS Annual Data Report 2006. 

*® Zhang Y, Thamer M, Stefanik K, et al. Epoetin requirements predict mortality in hemo- 
dialysis patients. Am J Kidney Dis. 2004;44:866— 76. 
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Medicare spending, as well as doses of EPOGEN® administered to U.S. dialysis 
patients, has increased since the introduction of this life-changing therapy due to 
four primary factors: 

• Improvement in hemoglobin outcomes — ^According to the USRDS 2006 Annual 
Data Report and the CMS 2006 Annual Report for the ESRD Clinical Perform- 
ance Measures Project, the percentage of patients with hemoglobin concentra- 
tions below 11 g/dL has decreased from 84% in 1991 to 17% in 20044'^ This is 
a remarkable achievement by the nephrology community and a benefit to pa- 
tients. 

• Comorbidity burden — The percentage of ESRD patients with diabetes has in- 
creased over time from 59% to 66% in whites and from 60.6% to 66.3% in blacks 
respectively from 1995 to 2004. It has been observed that diabetic patients and 
patients with other comorbidities often require higher ESA doses. 

• Increased racial disparities — Racial minorities are also disproportionately rep- 
resented in the ESRD population and this trend has increased over time: ap- 
proximately one-third are African-American, and 1 in 7 are Hispanic. African- 
Americans in particular receive higher ESA doses to achieve similar hemoglobin 
levels as other patient subgroups. 

• Growth in the number of patients on dialysis — USRDS reports that prevalent 
dialysis patients have more than doubled since 1988. This growth in dialysis pa- 
tients means that more patients require treatment which increases Medicare 
spending.^® 

• A recent article in the New York Times indicated that ESA doses in the U.S. 
are twice that observed in Europe.^^ However, the article did not describe the 
achieved hemoglobin levels in the U.S. compared with EU countries, or other 
differences in the U.S. and EU patient populations that impact ESA dose re- 
quirements. 

• The U.S. had the second highest hemoglobin level, a marker of quality care, of 
all the countries studied (the best hemoglobin outcome was observed in Sweden, 
which had the second highest unadjusted mean ESA dose).^^ 

• The differences in ESA dose across world regions can be explained in part by 
differences in patient comorbidities, race, and dialysis vascular access type.^® 
This has been shown in the Dialysis Outcomes and Practice Patterns Study 
(DOPPS), the largest global registry of dialysis patients. 

The most recent data suggests that ESA doses are stabilizing. The Medicare Pay- 
ment Advisory Commission (MedPAC) indicated in its March 2007 Report to Con- 
gress that there has been a 0.6% decline in the EPOGEN®dose from 2004 to 2005.2“* 

Current Medicare payment policy for ESRD drugs, average sales price (ASP) + 
6%, has reduced Medicare expenditures for ESRD drugs in general, and for ESAs 
specifically, thereby minimizing incentives for ESA overutilization. 

As already discussed above, the evidence demonstrates that most ESA dosing de- 
cisions are appropriate; i.e., ESA doses are adjusted up or down in response to out- 
of-target hemoglobin levels, and there is no compelling evidence of inappropriate uti- 
lization. However, the announcement for this hearing suggested the existing Medi- 


USRDS 2006 Annual Data Report, CMS’ 2005 Annual Report ESRD Clinical Performance 
Measures Project. 

USRDS 2006 Annual Data Report; Barany P, Divino Filho JC, Bergstorm J. High C-reactive 
protein is a strong predictor of resistance to erythropoietin in hemodialysis patients. Am J Kid- 
ney Dis. 1997;29(4):565-8; Del Vecchio L, Pozzoni P, Andrulli S, et al. Inflammation and resist- 
ance to treatment with recombinant human erythropoietin. J Ren Nutr. 2005;15(1):137-41; Hsu 
SP, Peng YS, Pai MF, et al. Influence of relative hypoparathyroidism on the responsiveness to 
recombinant human erythropoietin in hemodialysis patients. Blood Purif. 2003;21(3):220-4; 
Ifudu O. Patient characteristics determining rHuEPO dose requirements. Nephrol Dial Trans- 
plant. 2002;17(Suppl5):38-41. 
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2® USRDS 2006 Annual Data Report. 

21 Berenson and Pollack The New York Times, May 9, 2007. 

22pisoni RL, Bragg-Gresham JL, Young EW, et al. Anemia management and outcomes from 
12 countries in the dialysis outcomes and practice patterns study (DOPPS). Am J Kidney Dis. 
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care system may incentivize overutilization of ESAs, at higher costs to taxpayers 
and risk to patients. The data suggest otherwise. 

In fact, Medicare spending on ESRD drugs has been reduced under the ASP+6% 
system. According to MedPAC in its March 2007 report to Congress, the use of the 
ASP+6% methodology lowered Medicare payment for ESRD drugs by about 10% 
from 2004 to 2005 (a $300 million reduction) and shifted drug profits to the dialysis 
add-on payment.^® 

The Medicare per unit payment limit for EPOGEN®also has decreased under the 
ASP-i-6% system, declining almost 7% since ASP-based reimbursement was insti- 
tuted (Q4 2005 versus Q3 2007). Furthermore, while MedPAC did not provide a dol- 
lar amount for total Medicare EPOGEN® spending in its 2007 March report to Con- 
gress, figures included in the report show a slight decline in total EPOGEN® spend- 
ing between 2004 and 2005. 

Changes to ESRD drug reimbursement from the ASP-h 6% methodology may result 
in serious unintended consequences to specific dialysis populations, in particular 
those patients that are treated by smaller, independent dialysis facilities, including 
in rural areas and centers located in underserved urban areas. Small dialysis pro- 
viders may just be breaking even on ASP-h 6% reimbursement. ASP is a weighted 
average of all prices and the Department of Health and Human Services Office of 
the Inspector General has found that smaller providers have higher drug acquisition 
prices than larger providers.^® If the payment rate were changed or lowered, smaller 
dialysis facilities may lose money in an effort to provide needed drugs to their pa- 
tients, potentially forcing these facilities to close and inhibiting sustained access to 
quality care for dialysis patients nationwide. 

New analyses of ESA utilization data since the FDA updated the ESA labels in 
March 2007 reinforce the recommendation that a change in the EMP is not nec- 
essary at this time. 

CMS developed the EMP after several years of extensive deliberation and con- 
sultation with the nephrology community. CMS and the nephrology community have 
long recognized the need for CMS ESA payment policies in ESRD to account for the 
temporary fluctuations of hemoglobin levels that commonly occur. When physicians 
target hemoglobin levels between 10 g/dL and 12 g/dL (consistent with the prior 
FDA-approved label hemoglobin target), the majority of those patients — even those 
on a stable dose of EPOGEN® — can experience temporary elevations above 12 g/dL, 
as discussed earlier. 

Prior to the implementation of the EMP, analyses demonstrated that ESA dosing 
decisions were generally consistent with the FDA-approved product labels. Although 
patients may have temporary excursions above 12 g/dL, 83% of hemoglobin con- 
centrations above 12 g/dL return below 12 g/dL within three months, and thus it 
does not appear that physicians are maintaining patient hemoglobin levels persist- 
ently above 12 g/dL.^'? 

Early results post-EMP implementation demonstrate stability of population hemo- 
globin levels and ESA doses.^® Amgen analysis of data collected since the EMP im- 
plementation suggests that 81% of physicians are reducing ESA doses within 30 
days when hemoglobin exceeds 13 g/dL, compared to 72% at the time the EMP was 
announced in November 2005.^® 

Additionally, newly analyzed data collected following the recent ESA label 
changes show the percentage of patients with hemoglobin concentrations above 13 
g/dL has been reduced with a corresponding increase in the number of patients in 
the 11 to 12 g/dL range, and there is an increased frequency of ESA dose decreases 
made in response to achieved hemoglobin between 12 and 13 g/dL, as well as above 
13 g/dL. As of April 2007, 49% of hemoglobin excursions between 12 g/dL and 13 
g/dL are followed by an ESA dose reduction within 30 days, as compared with 37% 
in January of 2007.®° In addition, in some instances physicians implement a dose 
reduction after 30 days. We anticipate that additional changes to physician ESA 
prescribing trends will continue. 

Payment changes for ESAs in ESRD based on an insufficient analysis of scientific 
data could lead to negative outcomes for patients and for health care in the U.S. 


Medicare Payment Advisory Commission. Report to the Congress: Medicare Payment Policy. 
March 2007. 

Department of Health and Human Services Office of the Inspector General. Medicare Reim- 
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Amgen believes that any change to the ESRD payment system should have a 
strong policy or clinical rationale, and any new system should maintain patient 
quality of care, ensure patient access, and be financially viable for dialysis pro- 
viders, patients, and teixpayers. As this document describes, there does not appear 
to be a compelling policy or clinical rationale to make fundamental changes to the 
ESRD payment system based on the hest available scientific evidence and utiliza- 
tion data. Congress should carefully consider the potential for negative patient out- 
comes as an unintended consequence of payment changes that are not carefully de- 
signed, considered, and implemented. 

Accordingly, Amgen does not believe that Congress should consider implementing 
a single bundled payment for drugs and dialysis services in dialysis until the Medi- 
care Prescription Drug, Modernization, and Improvement Act (MMA) mandated 
CMS demonstration project to test a bundled payment in ESRD is completed. As 
bundled payment systems create powerful financial incentives to save money by 
underutilizing and withholding needed medical services, bundling methodologies 
must be balanced by a robust and clinically valid risk-adjustment system, as well 
as an agreed-upon set of quality safeguards, lest they result in the under-treatment 
of vulnerable dialysis patients. In particular, there may be serious unintended con- 
sequences to specific dialysis populations, such as those residing in rural areas and 
those receiving dialysis care in centers located in underserved urban areas from 
independent dialysis centers. Ultimately, if there is under-treatment of dialysis pa- 
tients, not only would dialysis patients be harmed, it could cost taxpayers more 
money in hospitalizations and other patient care expenses. Congress recognized 
these complex issues, and mandated the conduct of a demonstration project before 
implementing a bundled dialysis and drug payment rate. 

ESRD patients represent a seriously ill and vulnerable patient group, at high risk 
of death, with minorities disproportionately represented. Even among ESRD pa- 
tients, there are some who are more gravely ill and require significantly greater 
health care intervention. Unless Medicare appropriately reimburses for these pa- 
tients, even one or two such patients in a single dialysis center can literally “tip 
the scales” and cause a provider to lose money and even risk closure. Many believe 
that the risk is highest for the small dialysis organizations that serve poor patients 
in rural areas. 

Other changes to ESA reimbursement policy could also have serious consequences 
for patients and providers. Changes to ASP+6% reimbursement, a system that has 
reduced spending and saved taxpayer dollars, could in particular harm smaller di- 
alysis providers and the patients they service. Changes that mandate specific physi- 
cian treatment decisions, such as mandating a particular ESA route of administra- 
tion, also should be avoided. 

Any of these changes could lead to unintended consequences including: 

• Poorer quality of care, as dialysis providers may need to make compromises to 
offset lower overall reimbursement. 

• Higher overall Medicare costs as a result of poor quality dialysis care. 

• Threats to access to quality care for patients treated in small dialysis facilities 
in both rural and underserved urban areas. Small clinics may begin to avoid 
more ill/costlier patients in order to control costs, or even close as a result of 
financial burden. 

Finally, given the evolving data on physician prescribing of ESAs since the an- 
nouncement of the revised FDA product labels and implementation of the EMP, it 
may inappropriate for Congress to implement new legislation or direct CMS to alter 
the existing reimbursement paradigm for ESAs prior to allowing the Agencies and 
community to review and respond to this most recent and highly relevant informa- 
tion. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, Amgen thanks the Committee for the opportunity to submit written 
testimony. We are proud of EPOGEN®’s long history of safely and effectively treat- 
ing anemia in ESRD patients. We stand alongside the physicians, nurses and other 
healthcare providers in supporting the best possible care for highly vulnerable kid- 
ney disease patients. Amgen remains concerned that legislation based on an insuffi- 
cient analysis of relevant clinical data could result in unintended negative con- 
sequences for patients and for U.S. health care. 
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Statement of Kidney Care Partners 

Introduction 

Chairman Stark, Representative Camp, and distinguished members of the Sub- 
committee, the undersigned members of Kidney Care Partners (KCP) thank you for 
the opportunity to provide written testimony regarding anemia management and 
the continuing effort to ensure safe and appropriate care for patients with End 
Stage Renal Disease (ESRD). KCP is a nationwide alliance of representatives from 
the entire kidney care community, including patients and their advocates, 
nephrologists, nurses, dialysis care providers, and manufacturers who have joined 
together to improve the quality of care and quality of life for individuals suffering 
from kidney disease and kidney failure. 

KCP recognizes the serious and important questions that have been raised by re- 
cent analyses in the area of anemia management. KCP applauds the efforts of those 
who have demonstrated concern for the safety of different patient populations with- 
in the ESRD program and remains committed to the need for careful consideration 
of drug utilization patterns as new research is released. Advancements within the 
kidney care community during the last ten years have been well documented, and 
KCP desires to build on this history by volunteering the collective knowledge, expe- 
rience, and perspective of its members as Congress reviews issues related to anemia 
management and endeavors to improve the ESRD program. 

Commitment to Safe and Appropriate Anemia Management 

The kidney care community believes strongly that there should be one motivation 
for determining utilization of drugs used to treat anemia, and that motivation is pa- 
tient well-being. The National Kidney Foundation’s Kidney Disease Outcomes Qual- 
ity Initiative (KDOQI) Guidelines and the Clinical Performance Measures (CPMs) 
developed by CMS and the ESRD Networks provide critical guidance for physicians 
to use as they work to keep patients feeling well, while also meeting important med- 
ical standards. KCP also believes there should be one goal for anemia management 
policy, and that goal is ensuring safe and high quality care. To those ends, KCP 
puts forth the following guideposts as essential to a proper consideration of anemia 
management and related policy. 

First, drugs used to treat anemia have a history of enhancing patient care by im- 
proving clinical conditions and quality of life while reducing the risks from trans- 
fusions. In particular, KCP would like to point out with pride the continuous im- 
provement in the mortality rate of ESRD patients for the past 10 years that has 
been repeatedly highlighted in the USRDS data. KCP believes any well-balanced 
consideration of anemia management and related policy should be attentive to this 
reality and this record. 

Given the kidney failure patients on dialysis have experienced, treatment with 
erythropoietin stimulating agents (ESAs) ensures that dialysis patients have the he- 
moglobin levels necessary to sustain their energy levels and physical functioning, 
thereby improving patients’ ability to engage in typical daily activities, including a 
parents’ capacity to raise their children and an employees’ potential to head to work. 

Moving from the patient to the aggregate level, ESAs have been part and parcel 
of the kidney community’s ability to advance the quality of care during the past ten 
years. As the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services (CMS) stated, “Since 
1994, [CMS] has documented continued improvements, specifically in the adequacy 
of dialysis and anemia management. The providers of dialysis services are to be 
commended for their ongoing efforts to improving patient care.” ^ CMS’ findings re- 
flect the fact that most ESRD patients meet the CPM benchmarks developed by the 
Agency in consultation with independent experts. Ensuring that patients meet the 
core standard of the CPMs (i.e. hemoglobin levels > llg/dL) means that there are 
fewer hospitalizations and lower expenses for the Medicare program. 

More directly, ESAs have reduced the rate of transfusion in the dialysis popu- 
lation, which has helped reduce the risk from transfusion, lower the impact on anti- 
bodies in transplant candidates, and mitigate the chance of infection and iron over- 
load. These benefits, as well as ESAs’ ability to improve patient quality of life, 
should be considered in striking a safe and appropriate balance for individual ESA 
use. 

Second, the entire kidney care community is committed to the highest standards 
and the most current science on anemia management. The community, however, is 
also acutely aware of the need for anemia management policy to be sensitive with 
respect to patients’ varied physiologic responses to ESAs and responsible with re- 


1 Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services, 2005 ANNUAL REPORT ESRD CLINICAL 
PERFORMANCE MEASURES PROJECT 35&38 (2005). 
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gard to the unanswered questions that overlay current anemia management re- 
search. 

Because each patient receiving dialysis responds differently to the drugs used to 
treat anemia, it is not possible to determine a single dosing regime that works for 
all patients at all times. This means that physicians must establish unique dosing 
regimes for each patient for whom they provide care. Ultimately, a system impeding 
this flexibility is a system impeding its own goals of safe and appropriate care. 

This point underscores the need for responsible action when reacting to current 
research on drug utilization in anemia management. There can be no doubt that 
current research raises many significant questions, but not all of the questions 
raised may be fully applicable to ESRD patients. The study results of CHOIR and 
CREATE, as reported in the New England Journal of Medicine (NEJM), for exam- 
ple, focused on patients with kidney disease, but not those in full kidney failure 
(ESRD). As CMS has noted, “Anemia management for patients with ESRD cannot 
be assumed to be the same for patients, often younger, with chronic kidney disease 
who do not require dialysis — Patients receiving dialysis are exposed to clinical situa- 
tion that patients with [Chronic Kidney Disease] CKD not requiring dialysis are not 
exposed to, including artificial kidney membrane exposure, large fluid shifts during 
dialysis — ” and other situations.^ In addition, the NEJM studies looked at patients 
intentionally maintained at hemoglobin levels outside the target range of 11-12 g/ 
dL. 

Although we believe it is important to review these studies in the context of cur- 
rent treatment protocols, policy-makers should not rush to judgment and implement 
broad policy changes based upon only a few studies where experts have yet to deter- 
mine how they relate to patients with kidney failure and current practice protocols. 
Policy-makers must have access to the best cumulative data to answer properly the 
question of appropriate anemia management policy, and KCP is committed to main- 
taining a proactive dialogue as new research becomes available. 

As part of this cautious approach, KCP firmly and steadfastly rejects any effort 
to use current research on anemia management as a justification to withdraw fund- 
ing from the ESRD program. The trail of concern leading to this hearing has been 
paved with the logic of structural reform, not the need for payment cuts. If one is 
convinced that the incentives are misaligned with respect to drug utilization, then 
it is the incentives that need to be fixed. Resources should not be taken away from 
the ESRD program. 

Commitment to Overall Quality in Patient Care 

To the extent that questions about safe and effective care are driving the reform 
agenda, the discussion should not end with consideration of drug utilization alone. 
On the contrary, a genuine commitment to appropriate care should be carried 
through with respect to ensuring that the ESRD program as a whole continues to 
be structured so as to provide the highest quality care to patients with irreversible 
kidney failure. 

At the broadest level, policies affecting patients with ESRD must be based upon 
the goal of ensuring continued improvements in the quality of care provided, and 
any changes to the system must reflect and advance this goal. More specifically, this 
means that policies impacting care for ESRD patients should ensure there are no 
incentives driving utilization. This requires equal vigilance against the possibility 
that patients will be under-provided essential drugs and services, or worse yet, se- 
lected against by a structural impetus to “cherry pick” relatively healthier patients 
with advantageous treatment scenarios. 

Put another way, any reform effort should seek to enhance the existing high qual- 
ity of the community and not hinder it. According to the most recent data collected 
by CMS, more than 90 percent of patients attain dialysis adequacy, approximately 
83 percent have hemoglobin levels above 11, 82 percent have albumin levels (an in- 
dicator of nutrition) greater than 3.5 g/dL, and 54 percent of patients have an AV 
fistula as their access. These data demonstrate the quality has improved substan- 
tially over the years; yet, there is more that can be done. To that regard, KCP 
strongly supports implementing a continuous quality improvement program, as out- 
lined in legislation introduced by Representatives John Lewis and Dave Camp. 

Quality in patient care is also a product of the stability and sustainability of the 
treatment system. At present, however, there is a piece missing from a stable pro- 
grammatic foundation. While every other prospective payment system within Medi- 
care is provided an annual update mechanism tied to inflation, so that the commit- 
ment to quality in those programs is paired with the resources necessary for its at- 


2 Statement of Leslie V. Norwalk, Acting Administrator, Centers for Medicare and Medicaid 
Services, Before the House Committee on Ways and Means, December 06, 2006. 
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tainment, the ESRD program does not include such an assurance. Moreover, ESRD 
providers operate in a competitive marketplace with other health care providers 
that receive annual updates under their payment systems. Providers receiving an- 
nual updates enjoy a significant advantage in their ability to offer compensation de- 
signed to attract and retain nurses and other professional staff, for example. Over 
time, the lack of an annual update mechanism could impede ESRD providers’ ability 
to remain competitive with other health care sectors. 

It is equally critical that any reform effort look beyond the clinical aspects of the 
ESRD program to consider the broader potential to make strides by renewing the 
community’s capability to focus on education, prevention, technology, and how serv- 
ices are delivered. Today’s reform agenda may rightly reflect today’s concerns, but 
insofar as the ERSD program has not been comprehensively reexamined since its 
creation in 1973, there is strong reason to believe we are not adequately considering 
tomorrow’s opportunities. KCP believes that reform should not be locked into a re- 
sponsive mode, but should be proactive in achieving innovations and interventions 
that can save lives and conserve resources. 

Beginning with education, the ERSD program should provide mechanisms to in- 
form patients about the ways to delay and prepare for the onset of irreversible kid- 
ney failure. Specific educational initiatives include protocols for patients with Stage 
IV chronic kidney disease; other prominent efforts involve the training of patient- 
care dialysis technicians. Prevention efforts are quite similar in concept, but operate 
earlier and more broadly. These seek to halt the development of risk factors and 
instances of early-onset, but also extend to initiatives that prevent older patients 
from developing such extensive co-morbidities as to irredeemably “crash into dialy- 
sis.” 

Alongside education and prevention, the ESRD program should prioritize and 
incentivize new technological breakthroughs in pharmaceuticals, devices, and deliv- 
ery mechanisms alike. The creation of the “fistula” — a surgically enlarged vein (usu- 
ally located in the wrist or elbow) that provides access to the bloodstream for hemo- 
dialysis — offers a prime example of the cost savings and quality benefits that flow 
from innovation. The successful “Fistula First” initiative, sponsored by CMS, further 
exemplifies the latent potential of collaboration to improve technology — and with it 
the efficiency and quality of patient care. 

Finally, policies to advance flexibility in service delivery are also critical given the 
weakened condition and regular treatments that characterize ERSD patients. All di- 
alysis modalities should be adequately funded, and studies should proceed as to why 
some remain underutilized. For example, home dialysis and more frequent dialysis 
should be studied so as to improve both patient access and quality of clinical out- 
comes. 

Conclusion 

KCP is committed to the goals of safe, appropriate, and high-quality care for 
ESRD patients. In turn, KCP operates under the conviction that any anemia man- 
agement reform should be well balanced, well grounded, and well considered. This 
means taking into account the advances and achievements in anemia management 
brought about by ESAs, alongside any concern regarding their utilization, as one de- 
rives motivation and methods for reform. It also means that current research, given 
its preliminary state, should be viewed as an urgent call for further inquiry, but not 
as a springboard for precipitous action. It finally leads to the conclusion that reform, 
when achieved, should be responsive to its animating goals of safety and efficacy, 
and not to a desire for payment cuts. 

KCP is also of the mind that a commitment to the goal of safe and effective care 
is not well served when it ends with anemia management alone; on the contrary, 
KCP believes this commitment should extend to all those elements of the ESRD pro- 
gram relating to the quality of patient care. This means, first and foremost, that 
any reform should strive to ensure continued improvements in the quality of care. 
More specifically, this means ensuring stable and sustainable system economics and 
an update mechanism while ensuring there are no non-clinical incentives for utiliza- 
tion. It also means endeavoring to proactively reform the ESRD program, to 
strengthen our commitment to education, prevention, technology, and flexibility in 
order to improve not only the care we deliver to those patients served by the ESRD 
program, but also the quality of life for those individuals who can avoid kidney fail- 
ure. 

In closing, KCP wishes to recognize and thank Representatives Camp and Lewis 
for their leadership in advancing the Kidney Care Quality and Education Act and 
to also recognize the commitments over the years by Chairman Stark and Rep- 
resentative McDermott to improve care for all kidney patients. We are committed 
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to working with Congress to strengthen the Medicare ESRD program and welcome 
the opportunity to serve as a resource to the Committee in that regard. 
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Statement of National Renal Administrators Association 

On behalf of the National Renal Administrators Association (NRAA), I am pleased 
to submit the following statement for the record of the Subcommittee hearing on 
safety concerns regarding the dosing of erythropoiesis stimulating agents (FSAs), 
variation in utilization of FSAs across providers, and reimbursement issues. We 
commend the Committee for its interest in the health and safety of dialysis patients 
and the current system for reimbursing providers. 

The NRAA is a voluntary organization representing professional managers of di- 
alysis facilities and centers throughout the United States. Our membership includes 
free-standing and hospital-based facilities, which are for-profit and non-profit pro- 
viders located in urban, rural and suburban areas and serving dialysis patients in 
all settings. Many of our members are small providers and treat patients in under- 
served inner city and rural locations. NRAA members are located in virtually every 
congressional district. 

We welcome the opportunity to comment on the appropriate dosing of er 3 dhro- 
poietin (FPO) and its impact on reimbursement. We see the effects of anemia and 
of adequate management every day. It is a serious matter and we applaud the Com- 
mittee’s interest and concern. 

Patients with FSRD suffer from anemia because their kidneys do not produce a 
hormone that regulates red blood cell production. Anemia seriously affects every 
organ system, including the brain, and has a direct impact on a patient’s quality 
of life. Anemic FSRD patients have more difficulty performing every day activities, 
including working. They experience lower vitality and may suffer from depression. 

A patient’s degree of anemia is measured by hemoglobin or hematocrit levels. A 
healthy man, for example, has a hemoglobin level of 15 (a hematocrit level of ap- 
proximately 45 percent), with slightly lower values in healthy women. Before effec- 
tive treatment was available an FSRD patient on dialysis would typically have se- 
vere anemia: A hemoglobin level lower that 10 (hematocrit level lower than 30). 
This could be treated only through blood transfusions. 

There is no definitive consensus within the scientific community regarding opti- 
mal anemia management, or hemoglobin levels for the FSRD population. There is, 
however, an extensive volume of peer-reviewed literature discussing what the opti- 
mal target hemoglobin/hematocrit level for patients with FSRD should be. The Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA) label recommends a target hemoglobin of 12 grams 
per deciliter. 
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As everyone knows, recent studies in the New England Journal of Medicine have 
created renewed controversy and discussion. These studies found in kidney disease 
patients not yet on dialysis an association between higher hemoglobin levels and in- 
creased risk for adverse effects ranging from cardiovascular morbidity and death to 
episodes of elevated blood pressure and headaches. 

We firmly believe, as does everyone involved in the care of patients with kidney 
disease, that anemia management in ESRD patients should be medically appro- 
priate and designed to maximize benefits and minimize risks. We also believe that 
all care-givers should comply with the EDA labeling requirements. We urge the 
Committee to recognize, however, that determining and maintaining optimal hemo- 
g:lobin levels is not straightforward, but is complex and inextricably linked to pa- 
tient variability. Health care providers and policy makers are accustomed to the fact 
that providers treat patients with conditions across a wide range of acuity: some pa- 
tients are more severely ill and some have more co-morbidities than others. It is 
also important to note that it is very common for the same ESRD patient to experi- 
ence variations in hemoglobin level, resulting from co-morbidities, hospitalizations 
and unique physiology. Because of the variability, optimal anemia management re- 
quires a highly flexible and individualized approach to treatment. 

The recent CMS EPO Monitoring Policy recognizes the need for the reimburse- 
ment policy to take into account patient variability. When reviewing this policy, it 
is important to note that it is not a treatment guideline. Rather, it is a reimburse- 
ment auditing tool. Under the policy, if a patient’s hemoglobin reaches 13 and the 
dose is not reduced, CMS will reduce the payment 25 percent. It does not call for, 
nor recommend, that patients’ hemoglobin levels be maintained above 12. 

Because of the scientific and clinical complexity surrounding anemia management 
in ESRD patients, the NRAA believes that Congress and CMS should take all avail- 
able studies, as well as the FDA label, into account when setting Medicare payment 
policy. Further, we urge great caution in making policy decisions based on recent 
studies, which focus on patients undergoing chemotherapy not dialysis, or with 
chronic kidney disease and not yet in need of dialysis treatments. More research is 
needed, focusing exclusively on patients with ESRD. Until there is indisputable sci- 
entific evidence that the current parameters of anemia management in ESRD pa- 
tients are inappropriate, it would be premature for the Congress or CMS to revise 
Medicare reimbursement policy based on these considerations. 

We also wish to point out the recent recommendations of a work group of the Na- 
tional Kidney Eoundation. 

“The Hb target is the intended aim of ESA therapy for the individual CKD pa- 
tient. In clinical practice, achieved Hb results vary considerably from the Hb target. 

2.1.1 In the opinion of the work group, selection of the Hb target and selection 
of the Hb level at which ESA therapy is initiated in the individual patient should 
include consideration of potential benefits (including improvement in quality of life 
and avoidance of transfusion) and potential harms (including the risk of life-threat- 
ening adverse events.) (Clinical Practice RECOMMENDATION) 

2.1.2 In the opinion of the work group, in dialysis and non-dialysis CKD patients 
receiving ESA therapy, the selected Hb target should generally be in the range of 
11.0 to 12.0g;/dL. (Clinical Practice RECOMMENDATION). 

2.1.3 In dialysis and non-dialysis CKD patients receiving ESA therapy, the Hb 
target should not be above 13g/dL. (Clinical Practice Guideline — MODERATELY 
STRONG EVIDENCE)” 

CMS reimbursement policies, including the monitoring policy to ensure reim- 
bursement for anemia management is medically appropriate and in adherence to 
FDA label specifications, should be consistent with current medical standards of 
care and should not create incentives to over-or-under prescribe, and should allow 
doctors the flexibility to manage anemia on a per-patient basis. Medical decisions 
should be made on the basis of the best patient care and should not be driven by 
reimbursement considerations. 

We also want to comment on one specific aspect of the current reimbursement 
system. We are aware of and fully appreciate the costs of the current program to 
Medicare. There were an estimated 290,000 patients on dialysis who are covered by 
Medicare, according to a 2004 report of the tJ. S. Renal Data System (USRDS). We 
also know that the increase in the rates of diabetes and hypertension, particularly 
in the minority community, will, unfortunately, lead to a continued growth in the 
number of patients needing dialysis. While we are concerned with increasing Medi- 
care expenditures and the need to stabilize the program, we do not believe that tak- 
ing action to reduce reimbursement rates for dialysis providers or failing to address 
the current inequities in the program is the answer. 

Inadequate reimbursement is a particularly acute problem for the smaller pro- 
vider (SDO) that has to absorb increases in pharmaceutical costs and medical prod- 
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ucts, employee compensation and benefits, utilities and other requirements simply 
to continue to serve their patients. Smaller providers do not have the ability to cost 
shift to commercial carriers to offset inadequate Medicare reimbursement. For most 
SDOs, Medicare and Medicaid account for nearly 80 percent of their revenue. 

Nor do the SDOs have the purchasing power to gain the discounts that are avail- 
able to the large dialysis organizations (LDOs). Currently, the majority of inde- 
pendent dialysis providers purchase through one of two specialty Group Purchasing 
Organizations (GPOs). The largest of these purchases for more than 80 percent of 
the independents but still cannot achieve the discounts afforded to the LDOs. Addi- 
tionally, the small providers do not have the ability to share profits or losses among 
a number of facilities. 

Unfortunately, because of the lack of adequate Medicare pa 3 mients, some pro- 
viders are being forced to close their doors, requiring patients to seek care in other 
facilities, which in rural areas can require hours of driving time. Given the fact that 
most patients must receive treatment for the better part of the day — three times or 
more a week — the additional driving time is a tremendous hardship. It is a very sad 
commentary that, in some instances, patients have decided to stop treatment rather 
than place the burden of travel on their loved ones. 

Let me take a few minutes to review the history of the Medicare ESRD program. 
In 1972, Congress expanded Medicare coverage to include all patients suffering from 
kidney failure, no matter what their age. Dialysis was a new, life safe-saving proce- 
dure. In 1983, because of the unexpected costs of the program. Congress created the 
composite rate for dialysis services, which was Medicare’s initial prospective pay- 
ment system. In response to a proposed reduction in the composite rate by the Cen- 
ters for Medicare and Medicaid Services (CMS), then the Health Care Financing Ad- 
ministration (HCFA), Congress intervened and limited the reduction. But there was 
no statutory provision for updating the reimbursement rate. As a result, for over 
two decades, the composite rate payment system has not kept pace with costs, leav- 
ing many providers inadequately paid for their dialysis services. 

From 1983 until congressional intervention in 1986 to stop a significant reduction 
in the composite rate payment, the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services 
(CMS) continually expanded the bundle through the “folding in” of previously sepa- 
rately billable items such as common volume expanders and laboratory services. The 
composite rate payment recognized none of these “folded in” services. In fact, the 
payment for freestanding dialysis providers decreased from $138 to $123 per treat- 
ment. Additionally, despite annual recommendations by first the Prospective Pay- 
ment Assessment Commission and then the Medicare Payment Advisory Commis- 
sion (MedPAC) for an increase in the composite rate, neither Congress nor the Ad- 
ministration supported increases except on two occasions. 

In a 2003 report to Congress entitled “Toward a Bundled Outpatient Medicare 
End-Stage Renal Disease Prospective Payment System,” CMS acknowledged that 
the current system has not addressed the increases in costs and the losses that pro- 
viders have incurred in treating Medicare patients. 

The following table is a summary of the increases in the Consumer Price Index 
(CPI), the Medical Care Component of the CPI from 1996 to 2006 and the cor- 
responding increases in Medicare reimbursement for hospital and for dialysis pro- 
viders. 


Year 

Consumer Price 
Index CPI 

Medical Care 
Component 

Hospital Update 

ESRD Composite 
Rate 

1996 

3.0% 

3.0% 

1.5% 

0.0% 

1997 

2.3% 

2.8% 

2.0% 

0.0% 

1998 

1.6% 

3.4% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

1999 

2.2% 

3.7% 

0.5% 

0.0% 

2000 

3.4% 

4.3% 

1.1% 

1.2% 

2001 

2.8% 

4.7% 

3.4% 

2.4% 

2002 

1.6% 

4.7% 

2.8% 

0.0% 

2003 

2.3% 

4.1% 

3.4% 

0.0% 

2004 

2.7% 

4.5% 

3.3% 

0.0% 
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Year 

Consumer Price 
Index CPI 

Medical Care 
Component 

Hospital Update 

ESRD Composite 
Rate 

2005 

3.4% 

4.3% 

3.7% 

1.6% 

2006 

2.5% 

4.5% 

3.4% 

1.6% 

Average 

2.5% 

4.0% 

2.28% 

0.61% 

Cumulative Total 

27.8% 

44.0% 

27.3% 

6.8% 

Sources 

Bureaus of Labor 
Statistics — 
Department of 

Labor 

Bureaus of Labor 
Statistics — 
Department of 

Labor 

Medicare 



As you can see, the table shows that hospitals have received total increase of 27.3 
percent, reflecting the overall increase in the CPI, versus 6.8 percent for dialysis 
providers. This lack of adequate reimbursement for dialysis providers has estab- 
lished a perverse arrangement in which providers, to survive, continuously have had 
to squeeze productivity and margins. Furthermore, as we noted earlier, since com- 
mercial coverage represents such a small portion of income for dialysis providers, 
the Medicare losses cannot be shifted to private insurers. 

On January 9, 2007, MedPAC convened a session on the “Adequacy of Outpatient 
Dialysis Payments.” Staff reviewed the Medicare margins for the two largest dialy- 
sis providers and all other providers. The data showed that the two largest pro- 
viders have a 10.7 percent margin and the other providers only a 2.6 percent mar- 
gin. SDOs clearly have unique financial concerns and many have been forced to sell 
or shut down, which is one of the reasons that the two largest chains now serve 
more than 70 percent of the dialysis patients. 

Any changes in reimbursement policy should address the need to create a statu- 
tory mechanism for an annual update. It is only fair that dialysis providers be 
granted the same statutory right to an annual update as all others who participate 
in Medicare. We firmly believe that the Medicare reimbursement system must be 
based on two fundamental principles: providing the highest quality of care to our 
patients and guaranteeing a sound financial footing for our members. 

We thank you for the opportunity to present our views and look forward to con- 
tinuing to work together to ensure that whatever action is taken is fair to patients, 
providers and the Medicare program. 


Statement of Renal Support Network 

The Renal Support Network strives to help patients with chronic kidney disease 
(CKD) improve their employability and develop their personal coping skills and spe- 
cial talents by educating and empowering them, as well as their family members, 
to take control of the course and management of the disease. We who have CKD 
are very grateful for the ESRD program and how it has helped both prolong our 
lives and improve the quality of our lives. I am writing to provide the patient’s per- 
spective on two aspects of care for patients with CKD that are currently being con- 
sidered by your Committee — namely, appropriate anemia management and the bun- 
dling of dialysis services. 

Patients with kidney disease often have anemia because their kidneys do not 
produce enough of the hormone erythropoietin. This hormone stimulates red blood 
cell production. Anemia is common in patients with CKD and is almost universal 
in patients with stage 5 CKD who are on dialysis. 

The introduction of Erythropoiesis Stimulating Agents (ESA) to treat anemia in 
patients with renal disease has dramatically improved patient quality of life. In ad- 
dition, patients no longer have to be transfused on a regular basis. Before ESAs 
were available, we commonly received red blood cell transfusions, which carried the 
risks of infection, iron overload, and potentially reducing the chances of receiving 
a kidney transplant. 

Please keep in mind the following when making decisions: 

• All drugs carry risks. Patient safety, coupled with respect for patient 
quality of life concerns, should always he paramount in drug pre- 
scrihing and dosing. A dialogue between the patient and physician is critical 
to determine what is best for each individual patient. 
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• Patients with CKD, especially those on dialysis, are exposed to conditions that 
make their anemia significantly different than patients with cancer 
(e.g., ongoing need for ESA therapy versus temporary need for those with can- 
cer, ongoing blood loss from the dialysis procedure, etc.). 

• ESAs remain the best treatment for anemiain patients with CKD. 

• Given the major loss of blood inherent with dialysis, ESA treatment sustains 
the hemoglobin level and allows patients to have higher levels of en- 
ergy. 

• Based on the newest safety data, RSN agrees with the latest recommendation 
from the National Kidney Foundation’s Kidney Dialysis Outcomes Quality Ini- 
tiatives (KDQOI™) panel of experts that calls for targeting patients’ hemo- 
globin levels (the blood test used to measure anemia) between 11 and 
12 g/dL. In making this recommendation, the KDOQI™ states that actual Hb 
levels may fluctuate to above or below this target range because of natural vari- 
ations in Hb. 

• In its most recent report, CMS found that 83 percent of all patients with ESRD 
had a mean hemoglobin >11 g/dL and that the mean hemoglobin for pa- 
tients was within the 11-12 g/dL range. 

• Patients want to make sure that the progress in anemia outcomes that has 
been made over the past two decades is not reversed. 

• Patients want to make sure that the therapies they receive are being ad- 
ministered safely, but also do not want to sacrifice the quality of life 
benefits associated with an appropriate hemoglobin, or run the risk of 
an increase in blood transfusions if Hb levels are kept inappropriately 
low. 

I, among fellow patients in our organization, have witnessed firsthand the evo- 
lution of anemia management in patients with kidney disease. With the introduc- 
tion of ESAs, thousands of patients have been spared the risks associated with mul- 
tiple blood transfusions. The quality of our life and level of functioning has improved 
markedly. This has been shown in many clinical studies and evidenced by the pa- 
tients themselves. I would specifically like you to give high priority to considering 
the issue of quality of life as it pertains to the guidelines that will be used to man- 
age anemia in patients with CKD. 

Although some say that quality of life should not be considered when admin- 
istering care, RSN supports the position stated in the 2007 Medicare handbook that 
the Medicare program is helping patients to “stay healthy and active.” The im- 
portance of quality of life is also eloquently stated in the mission statement of the 
National Center for Chronic Disease Prevention and Health Promotion which states 
that they strive to “promote health and quality of life by preventing and con- 
trolling disease, injury, and disability.” 

Anemia is one of the most devastating and potentially debilitating conditions that 
affect those with CKD, and it can dramatically affect our quality of life. Many peo- 
ple who have CKD can relate experiences of how anemia has affected them person- 
ally (please visit our website to hear their personal stories). Symptoms include chest 
pain, feeling cold, feeling tired, low energy levels doing routine activities of daily liv- 
ing, poor appetite, shortness of breath, depression, a poor sense of well-being, and 
an inability to work, manage a home, or volunteer — in short, loss of a meaningful 
quality of life. Patients visit doctors out of what they sense about some symptom 
that is affecting our quality of life (i.e. “how we feel”). We simply have no other way 
to communicate. While preservation of life is certainly a primary focus of medical 
care, an equally important goal is to help us preserve or regain our quality 
of life. An illness is too demanding when you don’t have hope! 

There is much to be learned about anemia management in the CKD patient popu- 
lation, and more analyses and studies need to be conducted. We hope that quality 
of life will not be ignored in the current dialogue and decision-making — to do so is 
tantamount to ignoring the patient. 

A second issue that is currently under discussion by your Committee is potentially 
changing the dialysis payment process in favor of a bundling approach. We are con- 
cerned that sudden revisions in the reimbursement policy may unintentionally lead 
to a decrease in our quality of care or quality of life. We would like to bring up a 
few points to consider to ensure that the new policy remains focused on the patient: 

1. Ensure that the new policy does not result in the disappearance of patient 
care services that dialysis facilities currently provide. 

2. Laboratory testing must be done in the dialysis setting to ensure pa- 
tients receive optimal care. This is crucial for dialysis patients to remain viable 
candidates on the transplant list. In addition, for every extra stick a kidney patient 
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receives to draw blood is counterproductive to CMS’s Fistula First and National 
Vascular Access Initiative. We need to preserve our veins. 

3. Ensure that all people who have ESRD have access to quality care, as joint- 
ly defined by medical professionals and patients. 

4. Ensure that any newly implemented policies include provisions for ongoing 
and timely modifications in the definitions of quality of care and quality 
of life based on current data and the newest therapies. 

5. Ensure that all patients continue to receive education on the differences 
between modality options (including home dialysis and kidney transplantation). 

6. Include provisions that will continue to allow patients real choices on 
where they dialyze and have the ability to travel throughout the United States. 

7. Include provisions and a financial model that will allow both small and large 
providers to remain viable, thereby providing patients with true choices on 
where to dialyze. 

8. Provide reimbursement structures that will continue to allow and motivate di- 
alysis facilities to employ the best professional staff, upgrade dialysis ma- 
chines, and integrate new equipment based on technological innovations. 

9. Provide a reimbursement structure that will continue to motivate research- 
ers to develop innovative therapies that will improve our quality of care 
and overall well-being. 

10. Develop safeguards to prevent companies from “cherry picking” patients 
to avoid treating those who require the most expensive care. 

11. Ensure that safeguards are in place to allow medical professionals to provide 
care based on individual patient needs, while protecting patients from need- 
lessly being sent to the hospital or for additional physician office visits for care 
that can be provided in the dialysis facility. 

We salute CMS and Congress for their past and ongoing efforts to improve the 
quality of care and quality of life for patients with CKD. Prominent examples of how 
CMS continues to protect the interests of patients include Fistula First, National 
Vascular Access Improvement Initiative the Dialysis Facility Compare Website, 
Know Your Numbers, and the Clinical Performance Measures. These efforts are cur- 
rently benefiting hundreds of thousands of individuals, and may positively affect 
millions in the future. We urge CMS and Congress to continue and expand these 
efforts. 

We respectfully request Congress to resist making a premature reimbursement 
decision that may not include complete or accurate information on the impact of 
such a change on patient outcomes. Demonstration projects are currently underway 
or being planned that will test whether proposed changes in reimbursement will 
preserve the quality of care for patients with kidney disease. As stated in the 
Medieare handbook, these demonstration projects are designed to reduce health 
risks, improve quality of life, and provide savings. It is critical to have an un- 
derstanding of all the complexities that may impact how care is provided under a 
bundled model before such a model is implemented. In addition, when any new sys- 
tem is implemented, it is vital that there are regular reviews that allow for evalua- 
tion and prompt correction of the new payment system if problems arise. 

The reality is that the ESRD program has a flawed reimbursement system and 
the incentives are wrong. Renal Support Network recognizes the need for the system 
to be changed. We urge Congress to take the necessary steps to ensure that any 
change does not unintentionally lead to an increase in mortality, decrease in our 
quality of life, or decrease in access to care. 

Thank you for taking the patients’ concerns into consideration. Please feel free to 
call if you have any additional questions. 

Sincerely, 


Lori Hartwell 
RSN President and Founder 


Research Utilization Project Proposal 

Quality of Life Outcomes Related to Anemia Management of Patients with Chronic 
Kidney Disease 

Nancy Newbold and Evelyn N. Reyes 
University of Phoenix 
Research Utilization Project 
NUR/598 

Margaret L. Colucciello, PhD, RN 
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Abstract 

The main reason for writing this proposal was to bring attention to the need of 
having an Advanced Practice Nurse take on the role of a Clinical Nurse Specialist 
(CNS). Working in dialysis as a Clinical Manager, and managing an anemia man- 
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agement program has brought effective results in anemia management patients. A 
patient in dialysis by the name of Mack is an 80 something women that comes to 
dialysis three times a week. Mack wears bright clothes with stripes or poke-a-dots 
and a beach hat. When she wheels through the doors of the clinic she smiles at every- 
one she meets and if asked how she is, she will go into detail about her day. Real 
or unreal her stories are sweet and all the while she is talking there is a big smiling 
on her face. She is a tiny women the size of a child, small and fragile. A short six 
months ago Mack’s hemoglobin was critical low and now she has stable hemoglobin 
levels. Her hip fracture is healed and she is not in traction anymore. She can pivot 
to the chair to sit down for her treatments. Anemia management helped Mack im- 
prove her active daily living. Her improvements did not go unnoticed by her daugh- 
ter, or the Nephrologists and mostly her Clinical Manager who was the CNS of the 
AMP at Mack’s clinic. Mack, like so many patients in dialysis needs a CNS who 
cares about their future. A future that is unsure, but still lives in every one of the 
patients receiving dialysis. The needs of end-stage renal disease (ESRD) patients are 
many due to the existing co-morbidity of life threatening diseases that compound 
these patients’ health problems. This proposal recommends that a Master’s level 
nurse be hired for a position as Clinical Nurse Specialist (CNS). The proposal re- 
quests that the Clinical Manager of the dialysis unit take on the role of the CNS. 
By giving the responsibility to the Clinical Manager the organization can save re- 
sources and still provide a high quality performer to manage an anemia program. 
The rationale for this Research Utilization Proposal is found in Hamilton and 
Hawley’s, 2005 quantitative research. (Appendix C). (Hamilton, R., & Hawley, S., 
2006). 

Research Utilization Proposal; Quality of Life Outcomes Related to Anemia Manage- 
ment of Patients with Chronic Renal Failure 

1. Problem Statement: Inadequate Anemia Management Strategies 

The National Anemia Action Council and Healthy People 2010 have identified 
anemia as a significant public health concern. At least 3.4 million Americans have 
been diagnosed with anemia, and millions more may be undiagnosed or at increased 
risk of developing anemia. Anemia is associated with lower functional ability, self- 
care deficits, and depression. Even though the body tries to compensate for the ef- 
fects of anemia, almost every organ system is eventually affected. Even mild anemia 
adversely affects the patient’s quality of life (Lipschitz, 2003). Blood loss, decreased 
red blood cell lifespan, uremia byproducts that inhibit erythropoiesis, decreased lev- 
els of erythropoietin, and deficiencies in essential nutrients such as foliate acid or 
iron all contribute to the anemic state in CKD patients (Eschbach & Adamson, 1985; 
Kulzer et al 1994). Severe anemia (hematocrit (hct) less than 28%) has been shown 
to be present in about 50% of patients at the start of dialysis, but only 20% had 
received recombinant human erythropoietin (EPO) treatment (Obrador, Ruthazer, 
Port, Held, & Pereira, 1997). Patients treated in the Anemia Management Program 
(AMP) have anemia related to chronic kidney disease (CKD). “As kidney function 
declines, the likelihood of anemia associated with erythropoietin deficiency increases 
because the deceased kidneys are unable to produce sufficient quantities of 
erythropoiesis. Frequently, anemia manifests early in the spectrum of CKD and 
worsen over time” (Lipschitz, D. (2003) p, 140). Effective treatment of the anemia 
in CKD improves survival, decreases morbidity, and increases quality of life (Sow- 
ers, McClellan, & Schoolwerth, 2005). Quality of life can be difficult to define be- 
cause it means different things to different people. For the purpose of this Nursing 
Research Utilization Proposal the emphasis will be on health-related quality of life 
because it impacts every aspect of a person’s life (National Kidney Foundation, Inc). 
This finding highlights the need for more proactive treatment of this condition in 
the more advanced stages of CKD. 

2. Proposed Solution for Anemia Management Strategy 

The selection of a clinical nurse specialist (CNS) in a nephrology office and dialy- 
sis clinic is essential in early detection of the anemia condition for the patient popu- 
lation pre-End Stage Renal Disease, (ESRD which would coordinate Erythropoiesis 
Stimulating Agent ESA therapy changes based on algorithms supportive of rec- 
ommendations by National Kidney Foundation (NKF), Kidney Disease Outcome 
Quality Indicators, (KDOQI). NKF/KDOQI came out in 2006 with guidelines for the 
clinical nurse specialist (CNS) as the anemia manager monitoring hemoglobin levels 
using an AMP to treat CKD. ESA’s therapies are found to improved quality of life 
for the ESRD patient by improving the patient’s ability to maintain independent for 
Activities of Daily Living (ADL’s). (NKF, 2006, para 2). According to the NKF 
KDOQI guidelines the CNS will work with an interdisciplinary team which is 
aliened with the mission statement of the Kidney Disease Indicators and Global 
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Outcomes (KDIGO) which states “Interdisciplinary approach: Work Group members 
will be chosen for leadership in their respective fields, commitment to quality of care 
and expertise in clinical practice, with due consideration of international representa- 
tion reflecting the mission statement of KDIGO.” (NKF, KDIGO, 2006, par 2). The 
CNS who manages the AMP identifies earlier referrals by primary care providers 
as the intervention with the greatest potential to impact positively the quality of 
life for patients with anemia. Research supports the CNS’s outcome objectives of 
stable Hgb. Levels at 11 to 12 and uses ESA’s to accomplish this. The symptoms 
of chronic renal failure appear late in the course of the disease, and earlier referrals 
to a nephrologists by the CNS can lead to a better quality of life for patients with 
renal disease (Frimat et al 2004). The CNS has an opportunity to make a positive 
impact on patient outcomes by educating other members of the healthcare team, 
such as physicians, case managers, and diabetes educators, regarding the advan- 
tages of identifying and screening high-risk patients. Earlier screening can lead to 
earlier referral. With the continued increase in CKD and the anemia that accom- 
panies it, organizations may find the CNS’s to be a valuable resource for managing 
this patient population. A CNS is well prepared and qualified to manage patients 
with chronic health problems, and the positive impact of a CNS-managed program 
need not be limited to anemia. By controlling anemia the CNS has opened up an 
increase quality of life for the pre ESRD patient as well as the ESRD patient receiv- 
ing dialysis. 

Section A: Problem Identification: 

1. Problem identification ! Description 

The problem of health related s 3 miptoms of the ESRD patient can be addressed 
by the Clinical Nurse Specialist (CNS) in treating anemia for the end-stage renal 
disease (ESRD). Patient who are afflicted with ESRD are linked to the disease pa- 
thology and patient compliance issues increasing risk factors for anemia. The CNS 
has his or her work cut out for them. This is due in part to patients not showing 
up for treatments, not follow aseptic techniques for vascular access, ignoring diet 
and fluid restrictions, and not taking medication supplement or take prescribed 
medication as directed are all at risk behaviors for increase inflammation and infec- 
tions leading to a reduction in red blood cell (RBC) production anemia. The loss of 
kidney function impedes the production of red blood cells (RBC’s) or a low hemo- 
globin level, for the ESRD patient and therefore, must be compensated through re- 
placement therapy. In the past replacement was only available through blood trans- 
fusions. Blood transfusions were problematic in that the patient had to rely 
on supply, type, correct delivery and not having an allergic reaction that 
could be fatal to the blood product. 

This proposed solution to unstable hemoglobin levels for the dialysis pa- 
tient is to stabilize the levels through drug interventions using Epogen. 
Epogen is a Erythropoiesis Stimulating Agents (ESAs) an anti-anemia bio- 
logies, distributed as Epogen®, Procrit ®, and Aranesp®. ESA’s are man- 
made versions of erythropoietin, a hormone that is produced in the kidney 
and stimulates the bone marrow to make more red blood cells. ESAs are 
Food and Drug Administration (FDA) approved for the treatment of anemia 
in CKF patients, in patients with cancer whose anemia is caused by chemo- 
therapy, in patients with human immunodeficiency virus who are using 
Zidovudine (also known as (AZT) and to reduce the number of transfusions 
in patients scheduled for major surgery (except heart surgery)." (CMS, 
2007, para 5). 

A CNS can identify those patients at risk and place them on an Anemia Manage- 
ment Program. An AMP can consist of patients at risk for ESRD, ESRD patients, 
cancer patients and blood disorders. The NKF/KDOQI guidelines have evidence 
based research that target supplemental treatment for the ESRD patient in ESA 
dosing with subcutaneous or intravascular injection that can be an intravascular 
push through the dialysis system and have a direct affect on improvements in Hgb 
Levels. The solution of a CNS in an AMP is appropriate in treating anemia. A Clin- 
ical Nurse Specialist CNS using the ESA’s in an AMP according to Hamilton and 
Hawley’s quantitative research has long lasting benefits for compliance and quality 
of life improvements. 

2. Importance of the Problem 

Resolving anemia symptoms has improved the lives of ESRD patients for the last 
10 years. In an effort to improve the treatment of anemia for ESRD patient even 
more is found in evidence based scientific research of ESA’s as a treatment option. 
Treating anemia in ESRD patients has been improved with the use of ESA by 61% 
in the last 10 years according to NKF. (Best Practice, 2006 topic 4 para. 2) The ap- 
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pointment of a CNS to head up this project is necessary because they are an ad- 
vance practice nurse with the management skills necessary to understand the com- 
plex issues related to anemia and the need for homeostasis in hemoglobin (Hgb) lev- 
els in the ESRD patient. In Hamilton and Hawley’s study the presence of a CNS 
in an AMP resulted in a significant improvement in physical and mental conditions 
in patients. (Appendix C). 

3. Developing Project Objectives 

The developing project has objective based on the NKF/KDOQI that in turn devel- 
oped these guidelines based on Agency for Healthcare Research and Quality (AHRQ) 
research. The NKF has developed guidelines to help in anemia manager or CNS 
support AMP presentations to a healthcare organization. The guidelines are evi- 
dence based practice from the (AHRQ) Evidence-Based Practice Center a well re- 
spected and reputable source. 

4. Brief Proposed Solution Description and Rationale 

Improvements in patients physical and mental levels is the outcome objective and 
the mode to achieve this would be in appointing a CNS to the position of an AMP 
for a patient population of pre ESRD and ESRD patients The individual to be hired 
would hold a Master in Nursing and certification in dialysis. The certification will 
be a Certified Nephrology Nurse CNN which is an accredited program highly re- 
spected by the nephrology community. CNN is dedicated to education and research 
for the dialysis patient’s improvement through evidence based research. The CNN 
meets added requirements of advance education and on going Continuing Education 
Units (CEU’s) above the minimal requirements of a non certified nurse. The CNN 
will review of monthly/post hospitalizations/infections/inflammation results reflect- 
ing a drop in hemoglobin/hematocrit levels (Appendix C). Further research is needed 
to evaluate the more accurate outcome to support a CNS involvement in an AMP 
for chronic ESRD. The CNS will prescribe/adjust/and stop ESA dosing for newly di- 
agnosed ESRD patients and re-evaluating the effectiveness of the ESA doses by the 
changes in hemoglobin levels using an algorithm based on NKF/KDOQI guidelines. 

Section B: Innovation Description: 

1. Solution Description 

The solution description is the implementation of a CNS to head up a well orga- 
nized medical management AMP using a host of treatment modalities to reduce the 
erratic ups and downs in Hgb levels seen in ESRD patients. 

2. Consistency of Solution with Research Support 

The present system is reactive to patients currently experiencing anemic condi- 
tions. The new program called the AMP would be a proactive intervention for at risk 
anemic and ESRD anemic patients. In Robbins Study regarding the role of the CNS 
managing the AMP they support the concept. According to Robbins, Nephrology 
nurses often play a key role in managing patients with CKD. The advanced practice 
nurse or clinical nurse specialist may fulfill essential roles in identifying chronic 
kidney disease (CKD) patients at risk for developing anemia and managing the iron 
and epogen requirements of these patients (e.g., laboratory assessments of iron and 
hematology indicators, prescription for therapies, such as counseling and surgery). 
(Robbins, Kerhulas, Senger, & Fishbane, 1997). 

3. Feasibility of the Solution 

Data has shown that overall prognosis is improved by successfully managing and 
correcting anemia of chronic disease whether the symptoms are related to Chronic 
Kidney Disease (CKD), cardiovascular disease, or cancer (Lipschitz, D., 2003). In 
Lipschitz study the patients are managed by a CNS direct AMP for anemia and the 
results are positive. Lipschitz discusses the impact of a CNS that has the experience 
and expertise to provide direction for medical and mental support of the ESRD pa- 
tient. These skills by the CNS make the critical difference in the AMP implementa- 
tion process. (Lipschitz, D., 2003) 

4. Consisteney of Solution with Resources 

Funding for the CNS presence some challenges. The salary requirements for a 
CNS are not cheap, and healthcare organizations are reluctant to hiring high pa 3 dng 
salaries to specialty nurses without good cause. The decision to make a financial 
commitment will be solely based on the healthcare organization bu 3 dng into the 
CNS managed AMP. Funding decisions motivated by profits can be an incentive for 
healthcare management to hire a CNS. The decrease of hospitalizations and reduc- 
tion in procedures for this patient population can be lucrative. In today’s re- 
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imbursement reality for healthcare cost under Diagnosis-Related Group (DRG’s) a 
set amount is agreed upon by the facility and the insurance carrier. 

Wikipedia’s encyclopedia defines DRG as: 

• Diagnosis-Related Group (DRG) is a system to classify hospital cases into 
one of approximately 500 groups, also referred to as DRGs, expected to have 
similar hospital resource use, developed for Medicare as part of the prospective 
payment system. (Healtheare Cost and Utilization Projeet (C-HUP), 2007) 

According to C-HUP if the patient stays the exact amount of days as an inpatient 
the cost is minimal and profit predictable to the healthcare organization, staying 
less than the targeted days results in an increase profit margin for the health care 
organization, and stajdng too long then the hospital losses money. Since the ESRD 
patient is at risk for infections, heart disease, and electrolyte imbalances all requir- 
ing prolonged hospitalization an organization such as healthcare must look at ways 
to cut those cost. (National Statistic Archive, 2007). The proposal to hire a CNS is 
attractive to healthcare management because of the promise to minimize fluctua- 
tions in health related risk for ESRD patients resulting in hospitalizations. A reduc- 
tion in hospitalizations reduces loss of revenue for the healthcare industry. Accord- 
ing to H-CUP congestive heart failure (CHE) is reported to be the 5th top reasons 
for hospitalization. ESRD patients are a high risk for CHE due to fluid overload 
(National Statistic Archive, 2007). 

Section C: Research Support: 

1. Sufficient Research Support Base 

According to Van Wyck’s study anemia management is a highly specialized prac- 
tice and requires advance practice skills to be able to run an AMP. The CNS as a 
successful anemia management will provide care to patients with CKD that requires 
them to target therapies including iron. Van Wyck believes that the goal of iron 
therapy another treatment modality for anemia is to achieve and maintain target 
Hgb levels, to avoid storage iron depletion, and prevent iron deficient er 3 dhropoietin. 
(Van Wyck, D.B., 2000). Van Wyck supports the hiring of a CNS because they would 
use protocols and algorithms in the AMP they are managing. A CNS would also 
know the NKD/KDOQI Anemia Management Guidelines and use them to serve as 
an enhancement to current clinical practice in the AMP. The CNS will studies the 
outcome results from controlled trials and evaluate if the reports are valid using 
proven resources such as NKF/KDOQI respected expert research of anemia manage- 
ment treating ESRD. Van Wyck believes that prospective, controlled trials are need- 
ed to determine the comparative safety of periodic and maintenance IV iron proto- 
cols and to explore the relationship between IV iron administration, body iron sta- 
tus, and risk of infection and ischemic heart disease (Van Wyck, D.B., 2000). The 
healthcare management team chosen to hire the CNS will have to use this and 
other research to test the knowledge and skill set of the CNS. The CNS will have 
to support his or her ability to handle this responsibility by knowing about these 
and other research studies. 

2. Compelling Research Support Base 

The innovation to assign a Clinical Nurse Specialist (CNP) to manage the Anemia 
Management Program (AMP) will have a measurable impact on the quality of life 
for Chronic Kidney Disease patients. Kimmel and Patel believed that an AMP would 
help improve patient outcomes in terms of cardiovascular function, quality of life, 
and morbidity/mortality. They believed that this would lead to better and improved 
patient compliance to dialysis treatment. (Kimmel & Patel, 2006). 

3. Types of Research Articles 
a. Quantitative 

Hamilton and Hawley’s quantitative study supports the increase number of pa- 
tients who experience improvement in quality of life from having an AMP managed 
by a CNS. (Hamilton & Hawley, 2005). The qualitative studies support positive pa- 
tient outcomes and improved patient compliance (Pruett, Johnson & O’Keefe, 2007). 
Pruett, Johnson and O’Keefe discussed the effectiveness of educating the nursing 
staff using a protocol of application and concluded that a well-trained and knowl- 
edgeable nurse can improve outcome results for the anemic patients. The CNS must 
be able to discern appropriate dosing of ESA’s and Iron. “The primary conclusion 
from the analysis is that the seesawing effect of administering IV iron then with- 
holding iron was stabilized as a result of the new IV iron protocol (Pruett, Johnson 
& O’Keefe, 2007, p 211). 
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4. Discussion of Research Studies 

Many studies have been conducted which consider the impact of anemia on pa- 
tients’ quality of life. Decline in physical functioning because of anemia has an ad- 
verse effect on the patient’s quality of life. Several clinical trials in young patients 
with renal disease or undergoing chemotherapy for various malignancies have re- 
ported a strong positive correlation between quality of life score and hemoglobin 
concentrations. Available data have shown that overall prognosis is improved by 
successfully managing and correcting anemia in patients with chronic disease such 
as congestive heart failure and end-stage renal disease (Lipschitz, 2003). The 
Lipschitz study supports the hiring of a CNS to manage an AMP because of the 
CNS’s ability to focus on anemic conditions and treatment them aggressively. By 
treating anemia early the CNS has a better chance of bring the ESRD patient back 
to therapeutic levels in Hgb. 

а. Scientific merit 

Repeating, Hamilton and Hawley research study with a larger sample may show 
a greater increase in the mean scores for both the Physical and the Mental Compo- 
nent Score in each of the post treatment time frames, especially the 12-month sur- 
vey. A more consistent, orderly approach in the administration of the SF-36 (Appen- 
dix A) would be beneficial in tracking the progress of patients in the Anemia Man- 
agement Program, (AMP) and increasing sample size for future studies would give 
the result better scientific merit. (Hamilton, R., & Hawley, S., 2006). Giving Ham- 
ilton and Hawley’s study more merit by repeating the study with a larger sample 
size would help improve attitudes of the healthcare organizations to comply with 
proven scientific merited research studies such as Hamilton and Hawley and moti- 
vate the present of CNS’s in AMP’s. 

б. Strengths and limitations 

The strength of appointing a CNS to an AMP would be consistency in care. The 
CNS would be observation, treating and gaining data from the SF-36 survey for re- 
view. This information obtained would go a long way in answering questions about 
the validity of a CNS managed AMP. In Hamilton and Hawley’s study one limita- 
tion was that the research lacked a power analysis. A power analysis would have 
determined the number of patients needed to detect if an increase in quality of life 
was due to anemia treatment. In Hamilton and Hawley quantitative research the 
starting number of patients was 78 then after six months was less than 20. (Ham- 
ilton & Hawley, 2005). In this proposal the power analysis would take into consider- 
ation the amount of participants. A CNS would make this task a high priority and 
the results would become strengths for this program. A limitation that this program 
would have could be the nursing shortage. Due to many nurses being overwhelmed 
with their responsibilities already these nurse might not want to help out with an 
anemia management program. In Hamilton and Hawley’s research they found that 
the staff nurses played a significant role in depleting the participants in their study. 
Because the nursing staff was suppose to make the SF-36 survey available to the 
patients at timed intervals not doing so had a direct impact on the study. A limita- 
tion in Hamilton and Hawley’s research relates to administration of the Medical 
Outcomes Short Form 36 Item Health Survey (SF-36) (Appendix B). There were in- 
cidents when the staff failed to make the SF-36 available to the patients for self- 
administration at the designated intervals. In Ware and Kosinski they also experi- 
enced a lack of commitment by the nursing staff to distribute surveys. “There were 
also surveys that were excluded from the research due to missing data.” (Ware & 
Kosinski, 2001). 

c. Relevance and rationale for inclusion 
Section D: Implementation Plan 

The implementation phase of any clinical studies is critical for the success of the 
proposed program. The purpose of the implementation plan is to make systemic 
summary and necessary resources to start the program on clinical nurse specialist 
(CNS)-managed anemia management program (AMP) to elevate patient quality of 
life. 

1. Solution Implementation Plan 

The target populations for this program are ESRD patients with anemia. These 
patients are likely experiencing decline in physical functioning because of anemia 
and have an adverse effect on the patient’s quality of life. The plan would be to have 
a CNS management the treatments for the ESRD patient and subsequently de- 
crease the risk for anemia. 
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а. Involvement of formal and informal leaders 

The CNS will actively manage the AMP in collaboration with a nephrologist who 
will serve as the program’s medical director. The AMP is staff with registered 
nurses and one program assistant. Nursing director, the formal leadership of the 
nursing division will be involved in the initial planning of the AMP as well as the 
medical director. Any additions or changes to protocols or algorithms will be pre- 
sented to the management team and physicians for approval. 

б. Timing of implementation 

The medical director together with and the head of nursing division and the Clin- 
ical Manager will schedule a meeting to discuss the program and get approval from 
the vice president of the hospital’s patient services. Succeeding monthly meetings 
will be held for follow-up, review and re-evaluations of the AMP. 

c. Inclusion of personnel 

One vital role of the CNS is the training and coaching of staff nurses to become 
competent in providing care to patients with anemia related to CKD. The program 
protocol will be developed by the CNS in collaboration with the nephrologist for the 
staff to use, and when patient’s condition fall outside norms then established proto- 
cols and algorithms will be followed by staff. 

d. Obtaining approvals 

Any treatment adjustments will be decided in a collaborative effort by the 
nephrologists and CNS. The recommendations of treatment will be initiated by the 
CNS who will submit the report to the nephrologists with recommendations and re- 
quiring approval. Any changed to protocols and algorithms will be presented to the 
healthcare management for approval. 

e. Communication Methodologies 

The methods of communication will be verbal between CNS and staff. A monthly 
meeting will be convened to hear monthly reports on hospitalizations, improvements 
in quality of life (quarterly), quality outcome reports outlining compliance to ap- 
proved protocols and algorithms. 

2. Resources Needed for Solution Implementation 

Staffing needs will require the hiring of a CNS to head up the AMP within the 
nephrologists office and chronic dialysis clinic. The equipment needed will be a desk, 
phone, computer, printer, fax and office supplies. The space will be located either 
in the physician’s office or the dialysis clinic. The educational and technical support 
will be supplied by the educational specialist from the dialysis unit and computer 
staff already in place at the dialysis clinic will support the needs of the CNS as well. 
The support staff for this program will be supplied by the existing RN staff nurse 
and the facility to operate this program will be integrated into the clinic area’s re- 
sources or the physicians office. The access to telephones and computer will be lo- 
cated in the office of the CNS and are a part of the existing system found in both 
locations. 

а. Timing of implementation 

The timing for this implementation will start post agreement with management 
at the facility. Once management has approved hiring a CNS the full enactment of 
the program will follow. The priority items that the CNS will have to address are 
the present mental and physical state of the pre ESRD and ESRD patients they are 
managing. The lab results for each patient will be reviewed and the results of those 
labs will dictate how the treatment will start based on the algorithms. The inter- 
view with staff nurses will lend a substantial amount of data that the CNS can use 
to develop a plan for implementing the program and what training is needed by the 
Nurse Educator. The next step would be to start training staff members on how the 
SE-36 survey would be presented and completed by the ESRD patients. The imple- 
mentation of the SF-36 survey would then be administered to give more data re- 
sults for the CNS to evaluate a starting level to measure change in quality of living 
for the ESRD patients. A review of the data and reports would be presented to the 
physicians and a collaborative planning session would be held. This meeting would 
discuss methods of addressing issues that are expected to present during care in the 
clinic. 

б. Involvement of key personnel 

The procurement office will be in charge in the procurement of the assessment 
tool SF-36 forms and the Orion Outcomes Database that will store and analyze the 
data survey. The Information Technology (IT) will be responsible for the computer 
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wiring system and training on data input. An educator for staff will be the responsi- 
bility of the Education department from either the physician’s office or the dialysis 
clinic. This personnel to provide training for the staff nurse. Human resource is in 
charge in the processing of the hired the CNS. A budget of cost for this program 
is outlined in Appendix D. 

c. Equipment and materials 

The equipment and materials needed for this program consist of office support, 
computers, printers, fax machines — or availability, and phones. These can he sup- 
plied by the existing office of the Clinical Manager if the CNS responsibilities be- 
come his or her or out of the physician’s office. Having a Clinical Manager take on 
this responsibility would also alleviate the need for more office space which can be 
difficult to find in clinics and physician’s offices. 

d. Consideration of Costs 

The primary resources needed for this program is the clinical nurse specialist 
(CNS) who will manage the program. The average annual CNS salary is 76,209 this 
is based on a salary for an Advance Practice Nurse. Other interdisciplinary per- 
sonnel include the procurement department, IT, education and human resources. 

3. Monitoring Solution Implementation 

The clinical nurse specialist will monitor outcomes. It will be the responsibility 
of the CNS to provide the SF-36 survey to patients via staff nurses in the physi- 
cian’s office and in the dialysis clinic. The proof is in the pudding for monitoring 
solutions that are being implemented into any organization. The CNS must have a 
organized approach when setting up this program, staff must to educated and 
trained on the procedures they are responsible for and have competency in being 
able to perform those duties. The reactions to patients conditions and the treat- 
ments used to help them must be monitored by the CNS through direct exposure 
to the patients charts, or via the staff nurses. 

4. Utilization of Planned Change Theory 

The planned change theory selected for the CNS-managed AMP on patient quality 
of life is the Stetler model of research utilization to facilitate evidenced-based prac- 
tice. As cited in Burns and Grove (2005), “the model has five phases: preparation, 
validation, comparative evaluation/ decision making, translation/ application, and 
evaluation”. The preparation phase involves determining the purpose and potential 
outcomes of making an evidenced-based change in a clinical agency. The purpose of 
this innovation is to evaluate the impact of a CNS managed AMP on stable Hgb’s 
and improvements in the quality of life for patients with anemia related to CKD. 
The validation phase involves research finding cited by Sowers et al (2006). As kid- 
ney functions decline, the likelihood of anemia associated with erythropoietin defi- 
ciency increases therefore, the hiring of a CNS to manage the AMP would be pru- 
dent for a healthcare organization to prevent the complications of anemia and re- 
duce cost associated with ESRD such as long hospital stays. The comparative 
evaluation/ decision making phase is a time to view the end product found when 
a CNS manages an AMP. The responsibilities of the CNS is to report the results 
from SF-36 and the analyzing tool of the data by Orion Outcome Database. (Appen- 
dix A&B). The translation application phase in a proposal will put into practice the 
results found in research. The CNS will plan the application of applying practices 
of managing anemia for ESRD patients by working out the schedules of staff nurses 
for administrating the survey, evaluation of the lab results and scheduling the labs 
based on re-imbursement for these test, reviewing the results and changing doses 
for epogen per the algorithm established by the guidelines and approval of manage- 
ment. The CNS will also address different issues such as counseling, education and 
psychotropic drugs. The practice of managing anemia has to take into account a ho- 
listic approach to healthcare for the ESRD patient. (Hamilton & Hawley, 2005). The 
evaluation phase involves the CNS monitoring and reporting on outcomes, both clin- 
ical and financial. The CNS will report the results at monthly meetings attended 
by administration and physicians. 

5. Feasibility of Implementation of Solution 

The professionalism, education, and clinical expertise of a CNS make them an 
ideal solution for the AMP. In Hamilton and Hawley the positive effects of a CNS 
managed AMP are worthwhile to the patient’s overall health and the healthcare 
community’s ability to met those needs. 

Tracking the quality of life outcomes of patients at various stages of the AMP pro- 
vides greater insight into the effectiveness of the treatment program. In Hamilton 
and Hawley’s research the patients’ had pre and post results for comparison. This 
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was done because the pre results gave a baseline for measuring movement negative 
or positive about the quality of life. The CNS can use the SF-36 survey and analysis 
tool Orion Outcome Database to repeat the research and duplicate the results show- 
ing improvements in the quality of life for ESRD patients. (Appendix A). 

Section E: Evaluation Plan 

1. Developing or Revising Outcome Measure 

The outcome measurement tool will be the Orion Outcomes Database designed to 
analyze data and based on results from research to evaluate whether or not the ob- 
jective outcome goals were achieved. This will be used in this program to help the 
CNS evaluate the outcome goals and measure the trends for meeting those goals. 

a. A copy of the measure needs to be included in the Appendix 

The results from Orion Outcomes Database (Appendix A) showing that there was 
a significant improvement in the quality of living for the ESRD patient who had 
the support of a CNS in an AMP. The conclusion of Hamilton and Hawley’s research 
study (Appendix C) found that CNS interventions for the CKD patient population 
was seen in the first 3 months as significant in physical improves in the patient’s 
quality of life. 

2. Determining Outcome Measure Value 

The outcome tool Orion Outcome Database (Appendix A) has a proven reliability 
for scientific research that is used to evaluate outcome goals. The results in Ham- 
ilton and Hawley study inspirited further research seen in this proposal. The results 
of Orion Outcome Database found in Hamilton and Hawley’s research separated two 
components of physical and mental both scored then analyzed showing significant 
improvements with an AMP managed by a CNS. (Appendix C). An example of Ham- 
ilton and Hawley research would be seen the score of a patient experiencing a low 
quality of life mentally, but has a high score physically which would require inter- 
vention by the CNS. The next survey would be evaluated for the effectiveness of 
that intervention. This proposal would follow that same pattern and use those same 
tools to determining outcome measure values of the AMP. 

а. Validity 

The validity that is in this plan is found in duplicating the efforts of Hamilton 
and Hawley’s research. (Hamilton & Hawley, 2005). Validity should be obvious 
when a colleague looks at and measures outcomes from a study that is considered 
experts in the field. Examine the research and finding that it will show the same 
results when repeated proves validity. The measured outcome intended as seen 
when duplicating a study uses the same materials and methods. This is the aim of 
this proposal, to use the same research tools found in Hamilton and Hawley and 
duplicate the results to improve the quality of life for the ESRD patient. (Appendix 
A). 

б. Reliability 

The Orion Outcome Database (Appendix A) is a proven method of analyzing data 
created by the survey. In Hamilton and Hawley’s research study the measurement 
was significant when the results were analyzed by Orion Outcome Database show- 
ing an upward trend of improved quality of living for ESRD. Using this tool would 
be advantageous when reporting the progress of an AMP managed by a CNS to 
healthcare management. Management could see the results of improvements in a 
proven scientific method when using Orion Outcome Database and rely on that in- 
formation to base a judgment on the AMP’s success with a CNS in control of the 
operation. 

The CNS will take steps to analyze the results found at three month intervals 
based on Orion Outcomes Database (Appendix A) and crease a summary report for 
the healthcare management team and physicians using verbiage that helps to sepa- 
rate changes in physical and mental results. By separating the two fields the CNS 
report will more closely follow Orion’s Outcome Database (Appendix A) to find the 
results of the effectiveness a CNS has on an AMP. 

c. Sensitivity to change 

This instrument has sensitivity issues: The survey results are simplistic for easy 
access, time constraints, and analyzing. The results seen in Hamilton and Hawley’s 
study do not plan for complications, surgeries, declines in other co-morbidities, emo- 
tional stressors, and staffing problems. According to Burns and Grove, “This assess- 
ment of reliability is irrelevant or only partially relevant to assessing the suitability 
or precision of measures selected because of their sensitivity to change within the 
individual over time”. (Burns & Grove, 2005, P.). This research was conducted using 
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a simple survey SF-36. The format made the SF-36 easy for the patients to compete 
quickly. The research information did not specify if the SF-36 survey was made 
available in English only, and therefore, an evaluation of appropriateness of lan- 
guage could not be evaluated. (Appendix B) 

d. Appropriateness for use 

According to Burns and Grove appropriateness is shown by the partnerships es- 
tablished by following guidelines formulated by established and respectable organi- 
zations. In this proposal the partnership between the AMP guidelines and the rec- 
ommended guidelines from the NKF/KDQOI lends support for appropriateness. 
(Burns & Grove, 2005, P. 656). 

3. Data Colleetion and Analysis 

Hamilton and Hawley’s research used a SF-36 survey (Appendix B) to collect the 
data and Orion Outcome Database for analyzing a research because the tools used 
were respected and valid for measuring the quality of life. The CNS must use a 
product like SF-36 so that they can collect data from the patients in the AMP and 
analyze the data resulting in a report that shows outcome goals are being met by 
the program. The idea that a CNS is the key factor in a successful AMP will be 
decided by the healthcare organization based on the results from tools such as OOD. 
According to Burns and Grove, “Data collection is the precise, systematic gathering 
of information relevant to the research purpose or the specific objectives, questions, 
or hypotheses of a study.” Burns & Grove, 2005, P. 42). 

4. Resources Needed 

This proposal would ask that the CNS role will be the Clinical Manager. The ben- 
efits of having an existing employee of the clinic are cost saving and decreases the 
time required for orientation to the facility. The requirements for the CNS will in- 
clude existing duties of maintaining a safe environment for patients, training pro- 
grams for staff and using an implementation plan to guide staff in learning this new 
method of nursing practice. The staff nurses will administer the SF-36 survey and 
monitor the location, scheduled time to provide SF-36 survey’s to participants. Sub- 
mit to the CNS a completed survey, and make sure patients have an opportunity 
to fill out the SF-36 survey. The staff nurses are key stakeholders in compliance. 
These nurses have to add this responsibility to work loads that are already over- 
whelming. The nurses have to be able to locate the SF-36 survey easily, maintain 
a list of patients in the research project, schedule times for filling out the SF-36 
survey initially, in 3 months, 6 months and 12 months. The SF-36 survey cost is 
$405. Orion Outcomes Database cost $500 for a license to use this product. The im- 
plementation of the AMP will be introduced in an in-service training program to 
staff nurses. The cost for training will include re-imbursement at the rate of pay 
per RN. RN Salaries range from $22/hr to $32/hr. The clinic has four staff RN’s re- 
sulting in cost of 88/hr to 128/hr. The total amount of time projected to spend in 
training is 4 hours which will total 352/RN to 413/RN. The records of this project 
must be kept appropriate in a time frame to support the outcome goals to measure 
change in the patients’ quality of life by the CNS to plan interventions based on 
the results. 

5. Feasibility of the Plan 

According to Burns and Groves, “feasibility of using research findings in practice 
involves examining the three R’s.” The two that relate to this portion of the proposal 
are potential risks and readiness of those involved (Burns & Groves, 2005, P. 644). 
The potential risks of implementing this change are that the staff RN will not want 
to perform the task of handling the SF-36 surveys’. Staff may have problems stay- 
ing organized and remembering when to hand out the SF-36 survey. In Hamilton 
and Hawley’s research study this problem resulted in over half of the 79 partici- 
pants dropped due to a lack of staff RN’s making the SF-36 survey available and 
giving the SF-36 survey to patients within the time frame set out by the study. The 
CNS will have to plan for interventions and training staff to make sure that this 
does not happen. The second R addresses the ability or timing of induction to staff 
ready to take on this task. A new RN trying to train in basic skills for the depart- 
ment is a poor candidate because this staff RN has so much to learn and adding 
a SF-36 survey to his or her schedule would not be wise. The CNS must evaluate 
the staff working in the clinic, what are the staffs strengths and weaknesses for 
conducting the survey. 
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Section F: Decision-Making Strategies 

1. Maintenance of the Solution 

The need to communicate and collaborate with administration and staff nurses is 
required to maintain the CNS-managed AMP. The importance of close contact and 
direction will result in a positive outcome of the project, particularly the achieve- 
ment of upward trends in patients’ quality of life outcome. This innovation can be 
done through: staff development or educational program held monthly and hospital 
committees developing practices that are incorporation into established policies and/ 
or procedures. It is essential that once a CNS is hired that the hospital management 
team review outcome goals provided by Orion Outcome Database, reports of hos- 
pitalization trends for ESRD, a reduction in hospital stays for ESRD patients to 
evaluate the effectiveness of this program. 

2. Extending the Solution 

An annual evaluation of the results from research of report findings and meas- 
uring goals set out for the AMP will be a tool that management can use to make 
the decision to continue this program. A reevaluation of the CNS performance will 
be based on meeting outcome goals as seen in Orion Outcome Database results, hos- 
pital stay. The nurse manager in collaboration with the nurse educator would have 
to plan education and training sessions as new staff members were hired in the clin- 
ic. The development of an introduction program would be beneficial to this program 
and help the CNS provide training as new hires came into the clinic more easily. 

3. Revising the Solution 

As the program is managed the CNS will be evaluating the effectiveness of the 
practices, reporting methods and measurement tools. As nursing research continues 
the CNS may want to incorporate new guidelines that would change protocols and 
algorithms. The solution to revising the solution would be done by a collaborative 
effort of evidence-based practice and input from key stakeholders. 

4. Discontinuing the Solution 

It would be very difficult to discontinue an innovation that staff has acknowledged 
success. However, if the program continues to produce negative outcome, then it 
should be discontinued that will formally involved different departments in the hos- 
pital such as nursing, medicine, education, IT, human resources, and administra- 
tion. 

5. Plans for Work Setting and Professional Feedback 

The plans for work setting will be a clinic of ESRD patients receiving dialysis. 
Professional Feedback would be collected by way of a questionnaire from staff and 
the SF-36 survey from the patients. These two tools will help the CNS evaluate the 
effectiveness of this program. 
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Appendix A 

SF-36v2'‘^“ and SF-12 v2t^“ Health Surveys Offer Substantial Improvements) 

New versions of the SF-36® (SF-36v2™) and SF-12® (SF-12v2™) Health Sur- 
veys, developed by scientists at Quality Metric Incorporated and collaborators, have 
been shown to produce substantial improvements over the originals. Improvements 
in item wording and format and a 6-fold increase in the ranges of scores covered 
were achieved for both surveys without increasing respondent burden. Survey devel- 
opers, with over 10 years of experience in health outcomes measurement, rec- 
ommend adoption of the SF-36v2™ or SF-12v2™ for clinical trials, disease man- 
agement, risk prediction, population monitoring, and other studies where scientific 
validity and precise measurement are required. New up-to-date norms and guide- 
lines are available for maintaining backward comparability with studies published 
to date, providing complete standardization between the surveys and allowing for 
comparison of data sets for trend analyses. 

Used successfully in more than 600 randomized clinical trials reported in over 240 
scientific and medical journals, the SF-36®, SF-36v2™, SF-12®, SF-12v2™, and 
SF-8™ are proven responsive in 44 disease conditions and are accepted by the FDA 
as proof of benefit for improved functioning and other patient-reported outcomes. 
Additionally, the SF-36v2 and the SF-12v2 have been adopted as the standard of 
measurement by key government agencies, including the Agency for Healthcare Re- 
search and Quality (AHRQ), which has adopted use of the SF-12v2 for the nation- 
ally significant Medical Expenditure Panel Study (MEPS). 
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Improvements Include: 

After more than 10 years of testing, new versions of the SF-® (SF-36v2™) and 
SF-12® (SF-12v2™) Health Surveys were published to correct deficiencies that had 
been identified in the original versions. Improvements, which are documented in the 
SF-36v2 user’s manual (Ware, Kosinski and Dewey, 2000) and in the SF-12v2 
user’s manual (Ware, Kosinski, Turner-Bowker and Gandek, 2002) were imple- 
mented after careful study using both qualitative and quantitative methods in the 
US and other countries. 

Briefly, the SF-36v2 and SF-12v2 improvements include: 

• better instructions and questionnaire items to shorten and simplify the wording 
and make them more familiar and less ambiguous; 

• an improved layout for questions and answers in the self-administered forms 
that makes it easier to read and complete, and that reduces missing responses; 

• greater comparability with translations and cultural adaptations widely-used in 
the U.S. and in other countries; 

• five-level responses in place of dichotomous response choices to greatly increase 
the range and precision of scores. 

As shown in the figure, a 6-fold increase in the range covered by the SF-12v2 
Role-physical functioning scale was achieved. As documented in the new SF-12v2 
and SF-36v2 user’s manuals, comparable improvements were achieved for both role 
scales in both v2 forms. Specifically, the adoption of 5-choice (over dichotomous) re- 
sponse categories for items measuring both physical and emotional role functioning 
led to substantial increases in precision as indicated by the number of levels meas- 
ured as well as the internal-consistency reliability of those scales for both SF-36 
and SF-12 forms. Among the practical implications are virtual eliminations of the 
“floor” effects and substantial reductions in the ceiling effects for both SF-36v2 and 
SF-12v2 role functioning scales, in comparison with the original vl. 

In the figure, norm-based scoring (NBS) algorithms are used to achieve a mean 
and SD that are 50 and 10, respectively, for both v2 measures to be comparable 
with SF-36vl and SF-12vl. As explained in the user’s manuals, item response the- 
ory (IRT) thresholds are used in the figure to show the differences in ranges covered 
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by vl and v2 items in a large representative sample of the general US population 
in 1999 (see the SF-12 user’s manual for more information). 

Quality Metric’s SF™ Generic Health Surveys (SF-36®, SF-36v2™, SF-12®, 
SF-12v2™, and SF-8™ Health Surveys) can be scored online accurately, securely, 
and reliably now, with exclusive new desktop scoring software set for launch in 
early 2004. 

http://www.sf-36.org/community/SF36v2andSF12v2.shtml 
Appendix B 


The SF-36v2™ Health Survey 

Instructions for Completing the 

Please answer every question. Some questions may look like others, but each one 
is different. Please take the time to read and answer each question carefully by fill- 
ing in the bubble that best represents your response. 

1. In general, would you say your health is: 

Excellent Very good Good Fair Poor 

2. Compared to one year ago, how would you rate your health in general now? 

Much better Somewhat About the Somewhat Much worse 

now than better now same as one worse now than now than 
one year ago than one year ago one year ago one year ago 

year ago 

3. The following questions are about activities you might do during a typical day. 

Does your health now limit you in these activities? If so, how much? 

Yes, limited a Yes, limited a _ No, not 

lot little limited at all 

a) Vigorous activities, such as running, lifting heavy objects, participating 
in strenuous sports 

b) Moderate activities, such as moving a table, pushing a vacuum cleaner, 
bowling, or playing 

c) Lifting or carrying groceries 

d) Climbing several flights of stairs 

e) Climbing one flight of stairs 

f) Bending, kneeling, or stooping 

g) Walking more than a mile 

h) Walking several hundred yards 

i) Walking one hundred yards 

j) Bathing or dressing yourself 

Friday, June 22, 2007 Page 1 of 4 

SF-36v2™ © 1999 QualityMetric, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 

4. During the past 4 weeks, have you had any of the following problems with your 

work or other regular daily activities as a result of your physical health? 

All of the Most of Some of A little of None of 

time the time the time the time the time 

a) Cut down on the amount of time you spent on work or other activities 

b) Accomplished less than you would like 

c) Were limited in the kind of work or other activities 

d) Had difficulty performing the work or other activities (for example, it 
took extra effort) 

5. During the past 4 weeks, have you had any of the following problems with your 

work or other regular daily activities as a result of any emotional problems 
(such as feeling depressed or anxious)? 

All of the Most of Some of A little of None of 

time the time the time the time the time 

a) Cut down on the amount of time you spent on work or other activities 

b) Accomplished less than you would like 

c) Did work or other activities less carefully than usual 
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6. During the past 4 weeks, to what extent has your physical health or emotional 

problems interfered with your normal social activities with family, friends, 
neighbors. 

Not at all Slightly Moderately Quite a bit Extremely 

Friday, June 22, 2007 Page 2 of 4 

SF-36v2™ © 1999 QualityMetric, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 

7. How much *bodily* pain have you had during the *past 4 weeks*? 

None Very mild Mild Moderate Very severe 

Severe 

8. During the *past 4 weeks*, how much did *pain* interfere with your normal work 

(including both work outside the home and housework)? 

Not at all A little bit Moderately Quite a bit Extremely 

9. These questions are about how you feel and how things have been with you dur- 

ing the past 4 weeks. For each question, please give the one answer that comes 
closest to the way you have been feeling. How much of the time during the past 
4 weeks . . . 


All of the Most of Some of A little of None of 

time the time the time the time the time 

a) did you feel full of life? 

b) have you been very nervous? 

c) have you felt so down in the dumps nothing could cheer you 

d) have you felt calm and peaceful? 

e) did you have a lot of energy? 

D have you felt downhearted and depressed? 

g) did you feel worn out? 

h) have you been happy? 

i) or groups? did you feel tired? 

10. During the past 4 weeks, how much of the time has your physical health or emo- 
tional problems interfered with your social activities (like visting friends, rel- 
atives, etc.)? 

All of the Most of the Some of the A little of the None of the 
time time time time time 


Friday, June 22, 2007 Page 3 of 4 

SF-36v2™ © 1999 QualityMetric, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 

11. How TRUE or FALSE is *each* of the following statements for you? 

Definitely Mostly true Don’t know Mostly false Definitely 

a) I seem to get sick a little easier than other people 

b) I am as healthy as anybody I know 

c) I expect my health to get worse 

d) My health is excellent 

THANK YOU FOR COMPLETING THIS QUESTIONNAIRE! 

Friday, June 22, 2007 Page 4 of 4 

SF-36v2™ © 1999 QualityMetric, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 

Appendix C Quality of Life Outcomes Related to Anemia Management of Pa- 
tients with Chronic Renal Failure 
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Purpose: The purpose of this study was to evaluate the impact of a clinical nurse 
specialist-managed outpatient anemia management program on quality of life for 
patients with anemia related to chronic kidney disease. 

Description of the study: A retrospective study was conducted using information 
from the Medical Outcomes Short Form 36 Item Health Survey, which is completed 
by patients with anemia at their initial, 3-month, 6-month, and 12-month visits, and 
annually thereafter. Thirty-four patients completed the 3-month survey, 19 com- 
pleted the 6-month survey, and 10 completed the 12-month survey. 

Outcomes: There was a statistically significant increase in quality of life indica- 
tors at the 3 and 6 months’ interval. The increase in physical and decrease in men- 
tal indicators were not substantiated through the 12-month interval. 

Conclusion: Quality of life was significantly improved for patients in a clinical 
nurse specialist-managed outpatient anemia management program. The National 
Anemia Action Council and Healthy People 2010 have identified anemia as a signifi- 
cant public health concern. At least 3.4 million Americans have been diagnosed with 
anemia, and millions more may be undiagnosed or at increased risk of developing 
anemia. Anemia is associated with lower functional ability, self-care deficits, and 
depression. Even though the body tries to compensate for the effects of anemia, al- 
most every organ system is eventually affected. Even mild anemia adversely affects 
the patient’s quality of life.^ 

Many studies have been conducted which consider the impact of anemia on pa- 
tients’ quality of life. Decline in physical functioning because of anemia has an ad- 
verse effect on the patient’s quality of life. Several clinical trials in young patients 
with renal disease or undergoing chemotherapy for various malignancies have re- 
ported a strong positive correlation between quality of life score and hemoglobin 
concentrations. Available data have also shown that overall prognosis is improved 
by successfully managing and correcting anemia in patients with chronic diseases 
such as congestive heart failure and end-stage renal disease.® 

The purpose of this retrospective study was to determine the impact of a clinical 
nurse specialist (CNS)-managed anemia management program (AMP) on patient 
quality of life. Patients treated in the AMP have anemia related to chronic kidney 
disease (CKD). ’As kidney function declines, the likelihood of anemia associated with 
erythropoietin deficiency increases because the diseased kidneys are unable to 
produce sufficient quantities of EPO. Frequently, anemia manifests early in the 
spectrum of CKD and worsens over time.® Effective treatment of the anemia of CKD 
improves survival, decreases morbidity, and increases quality of life."* Quality of life 
can be difficult to define because it means different things to different people. For 
the purpose of this study, we will be looking at health-related quality of life because 
it impacts every aspect of a person’s life. Health-related quality of life usually refers 
to aspects of our lives that are dominated or significantly influenced by our mental 
or physical well-being.® The specific aim of this study was to test the following re- 
search question: Do patients treated in a CNS-managed AMP for patients with ane- 
mia related to CKD experience a significant increase in quality of life? 

The CNS who manages the AMP also wanted to test her hypothesis that patients 
treated in the AMP for anemia related to CKD experience the greatest improvement 
in quality of life during the first 3 months of treatment. The CNS speculates that 
after 3 months, the patients maintain this improved level of functioning, but she 
expects that the findings from the study will show that patients maintain or show 
a slight decrease in functioning. The CNS attributes this to patients with anemia 
being so weak when they first begin treatment and improve so drastically that, after 
a few months, they do not remember how physically and mentally weak they were 
when starting treatment. 

Evidence-based treatment protocols for patients with anemia treated in the AMP 
include intravenous iron sucrose and subcutaneous injections of erythropoietin. Indi- 
vidual dosages are adjusted with each visit based on the patient’s hemoglobin level 
and iron studies. Patients are seen in the AMP every 1 to 2 weeks, depending on 
their hemoglobin and iron levels. If patients are severely anemic and symptomatic, 
they may receive a transfusion of packed red blood cells. These treatment protocols 
are consistent with recommendations from multiple sources including the National 
Anemia Action Council and the National Kidney Foundation, 
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As the CNS developed the AMP, attention was given to nonpharmacological inter- 
ventions, such as patient education regarding their disease process, symptom man- 
agement, nutrition, and exercise. Patients receive written and verbal education on 
their initial visit. During each follow-up visit, ongoing education is provided. Pa- 
tients are given a thorough physical assessment at each visit, including weight, vital 
signs, and hemoglobin monitoring. Patients identified point of care testing for hemo- 
globin levels as one of the most popular interventions initiated by the CNS. Hemo- 
globin levels are measured by the AMP staff in the clinic, which saves the patient 
the time and inconvenience of going to the laboratory for a blood draw. The CNS 
and staff of the AMP are also a source of support and encouragement for the pa- 
tients and the family members who accompany them to the clinic. 

DESIGN 

This retrospective study was conducted in an outpatient AMP. The program is ac- 
tively managed by a CNS who treats patients with anemia related to CKD. The av- 
erage age of patients treated in the AMP is 71 years. Patients in the AMP are asked 
to complete version 2.0 of the Medical Outcomes Short Form 36 Item Health Survey 
(SF-36) to monitor quality of life indicators. The SF-36 is given to the patient by 
the AMP staff during the patient’s initial visit with a brief explanation of its pur- 
pose and directions for completing it. The SF-36 is self-administered and is com- 
pleted by the patients with anemia at their initial, 3-month, 6-month, and 12-month 
visits, and annually thereafter. Thirty-four patients completed the 3-month survey, 
19 completed the 6-month survey, and 10 completed the 12-month survey. 

Sample 

Tracking the quality of life outcomes of patients at various stages of the AMP pro- 
vides greater insight into the effectiveness of the treatment program. The patients’ 
pretreatment results were compared with their post treatment results. For a pa- 
tient’s results to be included, they must have completed each required survey. Those 
patients who had completed al2-month survey have also completed the initial, the 
3-month, and the 6-month surveys before being included in the study. Patients in- 
cluded in the 6-month evaluation group have completed the initial, the 3-month, and 
the 6-month surveys. Patients included in the 3-month evaluation have completed 
both the initial and the 3-month surveys. Information from the SF-36 surveys is 
put into a software program called the Orion Outcomes Database which stores and 
analyzes the data. There were 73 patients in the Orion Outcomes Database, who 
had completed the initial survey. Of these 73 patients, 34 had completed both the 
initial and the 3-month surveys, 19 had completed the initial, the 3-month, and the 
6-month surveys, and 10 had completed all the required surveys up to 12-months. 

The SF-36 is the assessment tool used for monitoring health-related quality of life 
issues for patients in the AMP because it is a useful and reliable instrument for 
assessing quality of life in patients with many chronic conditions including chronic 
renal disease.® The SF-36 is self-administered and takes approximately 5 minutes 
to complete and is divided into 8 dimensions which include Physical Functioning, 
Role physical. Bodily Pain, General Health, Vitality, Social Functioning, Role Emo- 
tional, and Mental Health. There are 36 outcomes assessed under these 8 dimen- 
sions. The dimensions of the SF-36 are scored on a range from 0 (the worst score) 
to 100 (the best score).® 

Version 2.0 of the SF-36 is an updated version that includes 2 summary meas- 
ures. These summary measures are the Physical Component Score, which is a sum- 
mary score of all the physical components, and the Mental Component Score, which 
is a summary of all the mental component scores of the SF-36. Using these 2 sum- 
mary components makes interpreting outcomes easier because it reduces the num- 
ber of statistical comparisons necessary to capture differences in health status, of- 
fers greater precision for measuring general physical and mental health outcomes, 
and has more straightforward interpretation of physical and mental health scores.® 

The SF-36 has been used in multiple studies to evaluate quality of life issues for 
patients with chronic diseases, including anemia. One such study was conducted by 
a group of nephrologists in Spain using the SF-36 to evaluate health-related quality 
of life in chronic allograft nephropathy patients with anemia. The chronic allograft 
nephropathy patients’ anemia was treated with recombinant human erythropoietin.® 
Findings related to quality of life for the chronic allograft nephropathy patients with 
anemia were similar to those for other patients with anemia treated with erythro- 
poietin. The poor health-related quality of life of patients with chronic allograft 
nephropathy and anemia improved with erythropoietin treatment. This improve- 
ment varied from moderate to large for various components on the SF-36.® 

The construct validity of the SF-36 has been tested by factor analysis using both 
psychometric and clinical tests of validity. The SF-36 has been tested for internal 
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consistency reliability by Cronbach coefficient alpha and has been translated for use 
in more than 50 countries. The SF-36 continues to be a valuable tool which is wide- 
ly used to compare health-related quality of life outcomes for general and specific 
populations. One limitation of the SF-36 is that the patient must be able to read 
in order to self-administer the survey. For patients who are unable to read, the tool 
could be administered orally by a staff member if necessary. Staff members in the 
AMP have not orally administered the SF-36 to their patients with anemia. Orally 
administering the SF-36 to patients in the AMP who need assistance should be con- 
sidered as a means of increasing survey completion. 

Information from the completed SF-36 forms is entered into the Orion Outcomes 
Database by a staff member in the AMP. The Orion Outcomes Database not only 
stores the data from the SF-36 surveys but also provides an analysis of the data. 
The Orion Outcomes analyzes the data, and statistical significance is calculated 
using the counts, means, and SDs of the 2 different samples. A P value is identi- 
fied for each dimension of the SF-36 survey and for the 2 summary measures with 
a P value of the SF-36 survey and for the 2 summary measures with a P value 
of <.05 which is considered statistically significant.^'^ 

RESULTS 

The results of the study are summarized in Table 1. The Physical and Mental 
Component Scores for the 3-month, 6-month, and 12-month follow-up periods were 
compared with the patients’ initial Physical and Mental Component Scores. For the 
3-month period, 34 patients (n = 34) completed both the initial and the 3-month sur- 
veys. For the 6-month period, 19 patients (n = 19) had completed the initial and 
the 6-month surveys. For the 12-month period, 10 patients (n = 10) had completed 
all the required surveys. 
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Table 1. Summary of SF-36 

Scores For the Physical Component Score, the Role Physical dimension had the 
greatest increase between the initial and the 3-month periods, with an mean in- 
crease of 5.82 ( P =.002). The Role Physical dimension relates to problems with work 
or other daily activities as a result of physical health issues.® The greatest increase 
in physical functioning for the 6-month surveys was in the Bodily Pain dimension 
with a mean of 6.75 ( P =.002). Bodily pain evaluates the severity of pain and its 
effect on physical functioning.® The greatest increase in physical functioning at 12 
months was in the Role Physical dimension with a mean of 1.94 ( P =.231). During 
the 12-month survey, there was a decrease in the mean of 2 physical dimensions, 
General Health and Physical Functioning. Physical Functioning evaluates the pa- 
tient’s ability to perform basic activities such as bathing or dressing to the ability 
to perform the most vigorous activities without limitations. General Health evalu- 
ates the patients’ perceptions of their personal health.® The mean for all physical 
components for the 12-month survey were not statistically significant. 

For the Mental Component Scores, the Vitality dimension had the greatest in- 
crease between the initial and the 3-month periods, with a mean of 7.10 (P >= .001). 
The Vitality dimension relates to feeling tired and worn-out or full of pep and en- 
ergy.® The greatest increase in mental functioning from the initial to the 6-month 
surveys was in the Social Functioning dimension with a mean of 7.70 ( P = .009). 
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Social Functioning evaluates the level of interference with normal social activities 
due to physical or emotional problems.® The Mental Health dimension was the only 
mental health component which did not show a statistically significant change for 
the 6-month follow-up, with a mean of 2.85 ( P = .111). The greatest increase in 
mental functioning for the 12-month survey group was also in the Social Func- 
tioning imension with a mean of 2.64 ( P = .239). Again, the findings for the 12- 
month period were not statistically significant. 

CONCLUSION 

Analysis of data from this retrospective study supports the hypothesis that pa- 
tients treated in a CNS-managed AMP for anemia related to CKD experience the 
greatest improvement in quality of life during the first 3 months of treatment. The 
most rapid increase in functioning was during the first 3 months in both the Phys- 
ical and the Mental Component Scores. During the next 3 months, however, the pa- 
tients’ quality of life did continue to improve but not as dramatically as during the 
first 3 months. The findings for the 12-month survey showed a slight decrease in 
the Mental Component Score, which was not statistically significant, but due to the 
small sample size, these findings are inconclusive. The Physical Component Score 
components continued to show a slight increase even with the small sample size, 
although this increase was not statistically significant. Patients may have had dif- 
ficulty with recall after several months of treatment; there may be progression of 
underl 3 dng disease and the influence of multiple chronic health problems and 
comorbidities. These factors may have accounted for lower scores at 12 months. 

LIMITATIONS 

One limitation which may have impacted this study was lack of a power analysis. 
A power analysis would have determined the number of patients needed to detect 
if an increase in quality of life was due to anemia treatment. Information regarding 
a power analysis was not provided by the analysis database. Another limitation of 
the study relates to administration of the SF-36. There were incidents when the 
staff failed to make the SF-36 available to the patients for self-administration at 
the designated intervals. There were also surveys that were excluded from the study 
due to missing data. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Repeating this study with a larger sample may show a greater increase in the 
mean scores for both the Physical and the Mental Component Scores in each of the 
posttreatment time frames, especially the 12-month survey. A more consistent, or- 
derly approach in the administration of the SF-36 would be beneficial in tracking 
the progress of patients in the AMP and increasing sample size for future studies. 
Continued education and encouragement should be provided to the AMP staff con- 
cerning the importance of making the SF-36 available to the patients at the appro- 
priate times and checking the surveys for completeness of information. It may be 
beneficial for the staff to assist patients with limited reading ability by reading 
questions to the patient and by reviewing all surveys for completeness of informa- 
tion when collected from the patients. Repeating the study with a larger sample size 
and including longer treatment intervals could be very informative regarding the 
ongoing effectiveness of an AMP. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR CNS PRACTICE 

Data have shown that overall prognosis is improved by successfully managing and 
correcting anemia of chronic disease whether it is related to CKD, cardiovascular 
disease, or cancer.® This study shows that patients treated in a CNS-directed AMP 
for anemia related to CKD do experience improved quality of life. The knowledge, 
clinical expertise, and versatility of a CNS put the CNS in the ideal position to care 
for patients with anemia from various causes, not just those related to CKD. With 
the growing number of patient with anemia and the devastating effects that anemia 
has on patients’ quality of life, the positive effects of the AMP are worthwhile to 
the patients and the healthcare community. 

The CNS who manages the AMP identified earlier referrals by primary care pro- 
viders as the intervention with the greatest potential to positively impact quality 
of life for patients with anemia. Research supports the CNS’s view. Symptoms of 
chronic renal failure appear late in the course of the disease, and earlier referral 
to a nephrologists can lead to better quality of life for patients with renal disease. 
The CNS has an opportunity to make a positive impact on patient outcomes by edu- 
cating other members of the healthcare team, such as physicians, case managers, 
and diabetes educators, regarding the advantages of identifying and screening high- 
risk patients. Earlier screening can lead to earlier referral. With the continued in- 
crease in CKD and the anemia that accompanies it, organizations may find CNSs 
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to be a valuable resource for managing this patient population. A CNS is well pre- 
pared and qualified to manage patients with chronic health problems, and the posi- 
tive impact of a CNS-managed program need not be limited to anemia. 
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Appendix D 

CNS AMP Projected Budget 
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